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I. 

STANLEY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  With  Critical  Notes  and 

Dissertations.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

London  :  John  Murray.  1858. 

Mr.  Stanley  challenges  a  reconsideration  of  his  merits  as  an 
exegetical  scholar,  theologian,  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  Not 
that  he  has  abandoned  or  even  materially  modified  any  of  his 
fonner  views ;  the  changes  introduced  into  his  second  edition 
are  too  slight  seriously  to  affect  the  value  of  the  book.  Some  of 
the  notes  have  been  transformed  into  dissertations  ;  the  transla¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  considerably  altered,  and  not  always  for  the 
better,  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  text  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  Appendix.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Stanley  has 
changed  the  structure  of  an  awkward  sentence,  or  cancelled  an 
unnecessary  epithet.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  added 
several  new  paragraphs,  in  order  to  define  his  theological  position 
more  fully  and  accurately ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  new  edition 
deserves  the  same  praise  and  the  same  censure  as  the  old. 

There  are  many  reasons,  however,  why  Mr.  Stanley’s  claims 
should  be  carefully  re-examined.  When  his  commentary  first 
appeared,  it  received  far  less  attention  than  it  had  a  right  to 
demand.  The  excitement  and  controversy  produced  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  publication  of  5Ir.  Jowett’s  very  remarkable 
volumes,  in  which  some  jof  the  very  highest  exegetical  excel¬ 
lences  were  "united  with  the  most  fatal  and  monstrous  theological 
errors,  almost  destroyed  Mr.  Stanley’s  chance  of  a  fair  hearing ; 
the  atmosphere  is  calmer  now,  and  whatever  sentence  competent 
authorities  may  now  deliver,  must  be  accepted  as  final.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  the  party  represented  by  Mr.  Stanley  has  greatly  in- 
cieased,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  all  the  elements  which 
command  public  confidence.  Mr.  Stanley  himself  is  invested 
with  new  ecclesiastical  honours,  sjieaks  from  a  higher  platform, 
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It  was  a  happy  day  for  his  readers,  thoiigli,  perhaps,  not  for 
hiinself,  that  when  3Ir.  Stanley  determined  to  write  a  common- 
tary  lie  selected  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
selection  afforded  him  the  opi>ortnnity  of  using  very  freely  and 
efficiently  his  rich  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  ancient  world,  of  the  scenery  of 
the  countries  over  which  Paul  travelled,  and  the  architecture  of 
the  cities  in  which  he  preached ;  but  in  these  epistles  there  was 
so  much  to  stimulate  and  exercise  ]\Ir.  Stanley’s  historical  and 
descriptive  genius,  that  he  has  made  the  deej)er  and  infinitely 
more  important  subjects  on  which  it  was  his  chief  duty  to  speak 
too  subordinate  to  the  mere  drapery  of  the  exposition.  The 
theologian  is  lost  in  the  artist  and  historian.  In  the  exegesis  of 
ho  other  epistle  would  he  have  been  able  to  exhibit  so  much 
power,  or  been  betrayed  into  so  much  weakness. 

!Mr.  Stanley  has  practically  adopted,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  very  extraordinary  exegetical  principle  ;  namely,  that 
in  order  honestly  and  successfully  to  expound  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
it  is  necessary  constantly  to  remember  every  detail  in  tlic 
external  life,  and  every  influence  which  gave  form  and  colour  to  the 
internal  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  Avere  addressed  ; 
the  brightness  of  the  skies  which  were  stretched  above  their  heads, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  earth  which  lay  beneath  their  feet ;  the 
palaces,  temples,  and  ruins  among  which  they  Avalked  ;  the  phi¬ 
losophers  by  Avhom  they  were  taught,  and  the  governors  by 
whom  they  were  ruled ;  their  domestic  habits,  their  dress,  their 
food ;  and  that  it  is  equally  necessary  as  constantly  to  forget 
those  glorious  and  awful  truths  which  Avere  ncA^er  absent  from 
Paul’s  mind,  and  ncA’cr  relaxed  their  mighty  grasp  of  all  the 
faculties  and  passions  of  his  nature.  We  do  not  remember  any 

t articular  sentence  in  Avhich  this  principle  is  distinctly  avowed ; 

ut  the  Avhole  book  is  written  under  its  guidance.  \Ve  should 
like  to  know,  hoAvever,  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
matter  and  form  of  these  epistles,  the  civilization  of  Corinth,  and 
the  geography  of  Greece,  or.  the  theology  of  St.  Paul.  If  an 
expositor  ought  to  have  a  profound  knoAAdedge  of  the  people  to 
Avhom  an  epistle  is  Avritten,  and  Ave  cordially  acknoAvledge  that 
he  ought,  it  is  surely  still  more  imperative  that  he  should  have 
a  profound  knoAvlcdgc  of  the  Avriter. 

\Ve  are  quite  aAvare  that  our  convictions  on  this  matter  are 
antagonistic  to  those  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  school 
of  modern  commentators ;  and  Ave  acknoAvledge  that  the 
error  Ave  are  opposing  is  a  A’ery  natural  re- action  against  the 
ridiculous  method  of  exposition,  Avhich  Avas  too  common  amongst 
the  best  divines  a  century  or  two  ago.  It  aaus  certainly  very 
absurd  to  find  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  in  the  skins 
Avith  Avhich  God  clothed  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  fall,  and  in 
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the  deceit  by  which  Jacob  imj>osed  on  old  Isaac,  when  he  got 
Esau’s  blessing  by  wearing  Esau’s  garment.  Nor  was  it  less 
preposterous  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  dipping  of  Joseph’s  coat  in  the  blood  of  the  kid. 


in  order  to  suggest  to  broken-hearted  Jacob  that  liis  darling  son 
had  died  a  cruel  death.  These  are  instances — extreme  instances 


we  admit — of  the  lengths  of  folly  to  which  it  was  possible  to  go, 
if  instead  of  looking  for  the  plain  honest  meaning  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  expositor  was  resolved  to  find  on  every  page  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  dearest  to  him.  We  are  not  anxious  to  see 


this  very  savoury  style  of  exposition  revived :  it  covered  with 
disgrace  and  contempt  the  truths  which  it  sought  to  honour ; 
weakened  the  force  of  the  sound  arguments  on  wliicli  the 
doctrines  of  orthodoxy  may  securely  rest,  by  overwhelming  them 
witli  a  chaotic  accumulation  of  ludicrous,  irrational,  and  puerile 
conceits ;  insulted  the  Spirit  of  God  by  declining  in  many 
passages  to  receive  the  instruction  he  intended  to  communicate, 
and  tlnusting  into  them  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  worthier 
meaning. 

But  the  opposite  error  is  scarcely  less  absurd  and  far  more 
fatal.  It  is  worse  to  forget  the  highest  truths  where  they  ought 
to  be  remembered,  than  to  profess  to  find  them  where  the 
inspired  wTiters  never  dreamt  of  hinting  at  them.  Just  as  the 
source  of  an  illustration,  the  peculiarity  of  an  epithet,  the  very 
structure  of  a  sentence,  are  often  suggested,  and  sometimes  im- 
consciously,  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  for  whom  an 
epistle  is  wTitten,  so  its  minutest  fibre  will  be  instinct  with  the 
life  of  the  principles  and  affections  which  rule  the  heart  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  Stanley  exhibits  great  ingenuity  in  illustrating  the 
constant  influence  of  all  that  Paul  knew  about  Corinth  and 


Corinthian  life  on  these  two  epistles.  Why  is  there  not  equal 
anxiety  to  show  that  in  nearly  every  page  there  are  indications 
of  Pauks  intense  and  profound  affection  for  the  central  truths  of 
tlie  Christian  faith  ?  It  is  not  merely  in  the  passages  which  may 
be  adduced  to  demonstrate  a  doctrine  against  opponents  that  a 
thoughtful  and  loyal-hearted  expositor  will  recognise  and  point 
it  out.  The  throbbings  of  the  heart  are  suggested  by  the  feeblest 
pulse  at  the  extremities  as  weir  as  by  the  stronger  movements  at 
the  centre  of  our  physical  system.  But  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to 
think  that  he  is  not  to  see  a  theological  truth  anywhere  except 
where  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by.  He  approaches  the  text  as 
though  he  were  ignorant  of  Paul’s  general  teaching  and  had 
now  to  receive  his  first  lessons  in  the  system  of  Christian  truth. 


All  secular  learning  may  fairly  be  brought  to  the  illustration  of 
the  epistle,  but  all  sacred  learning  must  not  be  forgotten. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  commentator  on  Aristotle’s  Ethics, 
wlio  should  refuse  to  permit  his  judgment  to  be  assisted  or  con-. 
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trolled  in  his  illustration  of  his  author’s  meaning,  by  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  general  scope  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  philosophy?  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done ‘by  those 
expositors  of  the  New  Testament  who  decline  the  aid,  and 
strenuously  resist  the  influence  of  dogmatic  theologj".  A  deep 
and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  truth  whicli 
Paul  taught,  is,  we  believe,  as  indispensable  to  the  commentator 
on  any  one  of  his  Epistles,  as  a  deep  and  comprehensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Plato’s  philosophy  to  the  commentator  on  any  of  his 
Dialogues. 

There  is  some  danger,  we  frankly  allow,  lest  our  anxiety  to 
discover  proofs  of  what  we  believe  to  be  divinely  authenticated 
doctrine,  should  lead  us  to  pervert  and  strain  the  text  into  har¬ 
mony  with  our  dogmatic  system.  But  after  all,  exegesis  is  but 
tlie  servant  of  systematic  theology ;  and  the  present  tendency  of 
biblical  students  is  to  woo  the  handmaiden  and  neglect  the  mis¬ 
tress.  It  is  flir  better,  we  think,  to  miss  the  precise  peculiarity 
of  meaning  which  particular  passages  derive  from  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  while  the 
great  doctrines  which  the  author’s  entire  writings  are  intended  to 
maintain  are  firmly  grasped,  than  to  catch  the  accidental  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  miss  the  substantial  truth. 

It  was  said  of  the  elder  Turretin  that  he  employed  an  inac¬ 
curate  critical  scholarship  to  sustain  a  true  theology  ;  and  of  his 
son,  that  he  defended  a  false  theology  with  critical  and  scholarly 
accuracy.  We  prefer  to  stand  by  the  father.  We  would  rather 
live  in  a  house  well  built,  spite  of  unscientific  scaffolding,  than  in 
a  house  badly  built,  no  matter  how  scientifically  constructed  the 
scaffolding  mav  have  been. 

We  must  give  an  instance,  however,  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  book, 
of  the  error  with  which  we  charge  him.  In  a  Dissertation 
(pp.  49 — 53)  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  based  upon  1  Cor.  i.  23, 

But  we  preach  Clirist  crucified,”)  there  is  not  a  sentence,  not 
a  syllable,  (if  we  except  the  quotation,  “  I  delivered  unto  you  fii*st 
of  all,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,”)  to  suggest  the  great 
truth  which  Paul  was  most  certainly  thinking  of,  when  he  wrote 
the  passage  which  the  dissertation  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The 
text  is  declared  to  be  important  as  containing  a  statement  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  Apostle’s  f.reaching ;  and  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  statements  in  the  same  epistle,  and  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  proves  “  that  the 
subject,  though  here  capable  of  a  peculiar  application  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  pride  of  the  Corinthians,  was  habitual  to  St.  Paul 
during  this  period  of  his  life.''  Two  points  are  described  as 
specially  commending  it  to  him  at  Corinth;  ‘‘(1)  its  simplicity, 
and  (2)  its  humiliation.  A  third  point  appears  more  pro¬ 
minently  in  the  other  epistles — its  sufferings,” 
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It  was,”  as  he  says,  “  characteristic  of  ‘  Jews  *  to  demand  ‘  signs,’ 
or  ‘  portents.’  The  especial  ‘  sign  ’  which  they  sought  was  that  of 
some  manifestation  of  the  ‘  Sheckinah,’  or  divine  glory,  in  the 
heavens  to  encompass  the  Messiah.  Hut  the  tendency  was  more 
general.  It  was  that  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  miraculous, 
which  still  characterizes  Oriental  nations, — which  appears  in  the 
licence  of  Arabian  invention  and  credulity, — and  which,  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  reached  its  highest  pitch  in  the  extravagant  fictions 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers.  The  proverb,  ‘  Credat  Judaeus,’  shows 
the  character  which  tliey  had  obtained  amongst  the  Romans  for 
readiness  to  accept  the  wildest  absurdities  ;  and  this  disposition  to 
seek  for  signs  is  expressly  .commended  in  the  Mishna.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  tendency  is  met  by  the  Gospel-miracles.  ‘  This  was  the 
beginning  of  “signs  which  Jesus  did Jesus  of  Naza¬ 

reth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders, 
and  signs.’  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  discouraged  :  ‘  A  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  unto  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.’  ‘  Except  ye 
see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.’  And  what  is  thus 
intimated  in  the  Gospels  is  here  followed  out  by  the  apostle.  In 
answer  to  this  demand  for  ‘  signs,’  he  produced  the  least  dazzling, 
the  least  miraculous,  part  of  the  whole  of  the  career  of  our  Lord — 
the  simple  fact  of  His  crucifixion.  The  more  ample  we  suppose 
the  evidence  for  the  Gospel-miracles,  or  the  more  portentous  their 
nature,  so  much  the  more  striking  is  the  testimony  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not  on  them  that  the  main 
structure  of  Christian  faith  is  to  be  built  up.  The  tendency  in 
human  nature,  especially  in  Oriental  nature,  is  acknowledged,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied.  But  it  is  discountenanced  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  best  form  of  Christian  revelation. 

“  This  simplicity  of  teaching,  which  was  a  rebuke  to  the  super¬ 
stitious  cravings  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew,  was  also  a  rebuke  to 
the  intellectual  demands  of  the  European  Greek.  The  charm 
which  the  former  found  in  outward  miracles,  the  latter  sought  in 
theories  of  philosophy.  The  subtlety  of  discussion,  which  had 
appeared  already  in  numerous  schools  of  Greek  speculation,  and 
which  appeared  afterwards  in  the  theological  divisions  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  needed  not  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  to 
be  put  down  by  a  true  philosophy,  but  by  something  which  should 
give  them  fact  instead  of  speculation,  flesh  and  blood  instead  of 
words  and  theories. 

“  Such  a  new  starting-point  's^s  provided  by  the  apostles’  constant 
representation  of  the”  homely,  yet  strange,  event  which  had  taken 
place  within  their  own  generation  in  Judea — the  crucifixion  of  his 
Master.  Its  outward  form  was  familiar  to  them  wherever  the 
Roman  law  had  been  carried  out  against  the  slaves  and  insurgents 
of  the  East.  It  was  for  them  now  to  discover  its  inward  applica¬ 
tion  to  themselves. 

“  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  view,  from  which  the 
crucifixion  is  here  regarded,  namely,  its  humiliation. 

“  In  order  to  enter  into  the  force  of  this,  we  must  picture  to  our- 
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solves  a  state  of  feeling  which  (in  part  from  the  effect  produced  on 
the  w'orld  by  this  passage,  and  the  spirit  which  it  describes)  is 
entirely  removed  from  our  present  experience.  Not  only  is  the 
outward  symbol  of  the  cross  glorified  in  our  eyes  by  the  truth  of 
the  religion  which  it  represents,  but  the  \ery  fact  of  the  connection 
between  Christianity  and  humiliation,  is  to  us  one  of  the  proofs 
of  its  divine  excellence.  But  at  its  first  propagation,  as  is  the 
case  even  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the  world  external  to  Christen¬ 
dom,  it  was  fiir  otherwise.  The  cinicifixion  was,  and  is,  a  ‘  scandal  ’ 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  ^lessiah.  Christ  has 
been  called  by  them,  in  derision,  ‘  Toldi,  the  man  who  was  hanged,’ 
and  Christians,  ‘  the  servants  of  him  who  was  hanged.*  And  in  the 
Mahometan  religion,  both  as  now  professed  and  as  set  forth  in  the 
Koran,  the  supposed  ignominy  of  tlie  Crucifixion  is  evaded  by  the 
story  that  the  Jews,  in  a  judicial  blindness,  seized  and  cnicified 
Judas  instead  of  Christ,  who  ascended  from  their  hands  into  heaven. 

‘  You  do  not  think  that  those  brute  Jews  nailed  the  Lord  Isa 
(Jesus)  to  a  cross?’ was  the  indignant  question  of  an  intelligent 
Alussulman  to  an  English  traveller.  ‘  Oh,  no  !  they  never  nailed 
him,  he  lives  for  ever  in  heaven.’  The  objection  thus  felt  by  Jews 
and  Mahometans  to  the  crucifixion  as  a  degradation  of  the  Messiah, 
was  felt  by  the  educated  classes  of  Greek  and  Koman  society  as  a 
degradation  of  the  religion  itself — encumbered  as  it  thus  was,  in 
their  eyes,  with  associations  so  low,  and  addressed,  as  they  would 
say,  to  classes  so  contemptible  as  the  beggars  and  slaves  of  the 
Koman  empire. 

“Nothing  shows  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  more  strongly 
than  the  prominence  ho  gives  to  an  aspect  of  his  teaching  so  uii- 
jwpular,” 

Does  'Mr,  Stanley  really  imagine  that  what  Paul  meant  by 
preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified,  can  be  fairly  described  as. 
the  “  apostles’  constant  representation  of  the  homely,  yet  strange, 
event  which  had  taken  place  within  their  own  generation  in 
Judea, — the  crucifixion  of  his  Master,”  or  that  he  simply  re¬ 
iterated  the  narrative  of  the  external  and  humiliating  facts  of 
the  awful  history,  and  left  his  hearers  ‘‘  to  discover  its  inward 
application  to  themselves  ?” 

Of  course,  if  this  passage  stood  alone  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  could  not  infer  from  it  anything  more  than  Mr.  Stanley  has 
suggested  ;  but  we  know  that  to  Paul’s  mind  the  Cross  of  Clirist 
was  the  symbol  of  all  tlie  truths  by  which  the  human  heart  can 
be  most  profoundly  stirred ;  that  to  him  the  Cross  was  the  most 
tremendous  expression  of  God’s  hatred  of  sin,  of  God’s  love  for 
man,  of  our  utter  loss  and  ruin,  if  w  e  are  Christ’s  enemies — our 
absolute  and  everlasting  safety,  if  w^e  are  his  friends.  By  preach¬ 
ing  Christ  crucified  lie  meant,  as  we  may  learn  from  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  the  exliibition  in  a  concrete  rather  than  abstract 
form  of  the  fimdauiental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
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fact,  apart  from  the  doctrines,  is  without  spiritual  significance  ; 
as  tlie  doctrines,  apart  from  tlie  fact,  are  without  spiritual  power. 

There  were  better  reasons  than  those  which  Mr.  Stanley  has 
suggested  for  Paul’s  determination  to  know  nothing  at  Corinth 
Siive  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  The  Ceiitile  inhabitants 
of  that  great  city  were  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  activity  ; 
like  all  the  Greeks,  they  delighted  in  the  refinements  and  subtle¬ 
ties  of  philosophical  discussion ;  the  contests  of  the  wrestler  at 
the  Isthmian  games  were  not  more  exciting  or  attractive  to  them 
than  the  strifes  of  rival  so])hists.  Paul  knew  that  if  he  invested 
his  teaching  witli  a  scientific  form,  he  would  excite  so  deep  an 
interest  in  his  IMethod,  that  his  Truth  would  be  forgotten.  He 
determined,  not  as  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to  imply,  to  say  nothing 
aiK)ut  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  teach  it  historically  rather  than 
pliilosophically. 

He  was  never  weary  of  declaring  that  we  need  redemption, 
that  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  that  we  can  obtain  for¬ 
giveness  only  through  Him.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  at 
Corinth  with  the  kind  of  argument  by  which  he  demonstrates  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  the  certainty  of  our  eternal  destruc¬ 
tion,  unless  the  law  of  works  is  repealed  by  some  divine  inter¬ 
vention,  and  a  new  system  of  moral  government  introduced  in 
its  place.  He  acted  on  the  principle,  the  soundness  of  which  is 
being  constantly  illustrated  in  our  own  day,  that  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  minds  are  least  benefited  by  philosophical  preaching ; 
wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  intellectual  activity, 
the  preacher,  to  be  successful,  must  avoid  in  his  statement  of  truth 
whatever  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  understanding,  and  must  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  central  forces  of  man’s  nature. 

At  Athens  Paul  had  philosophised,  perhaps  with  little  success. 
On  his  journey  from  Athens  to  Corinth  we  can  imagine  him 
reflecting  on  his  discussions  with  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
tlie  Areopagus,  the  elaboration  of  his  argument  and  the  grace¬ 
fulness  of  his  illustrations,  if  not  with  regret  yet  with  something 
like  disappointment.  He  had  gathered  about  him  for  the  time 
his  early  erudition,  and  had  become  a  Christian  philoscmher  rather 
than  a  Christian  apostle ;  but  lie  determines  that  at  Corinth  the 
faith  of  his  converts  shall  “not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God.”  He  resolves  to  borrow  no  jewels 
from  the  Egyptians,  but  to  trust  everything  to  the  truths  wliich 
the  least  accomplished  of  his  apostolic  brethren  were  as  perfectly 
acquainted  with  as  himself.  His  mind  is  made  up  to  appear  in 
Corinth,  not  as  the  learned  and  philosophical  expounder  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  as  the  fervent  evangelist ;  the  poets  he  might 
quote  shall  be  forgotten,  the  metaphysical  .arguments  he  might 
employ  shall  be  unused ;  he  will  “  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  liim  crucified.” 
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As  the  iiitelleetiial  activity  of  the  Gentile  population  of  Corinth 
made  l^iul  determine  to  avoid  in  his  preaching  what  might  so 
occupy  the  intellect  as  to  impede  its  progress  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  so  their  degi'adation  and  pollutions  would  impress 
him  with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  producing  any  moral  im¬ 
pression  excei)t  by  the  mightiest  truths  of  the  Gospel  presented 
in  their  intensest  form.  “The  philosophy  of  the  plan  of 
salvation”  would  do  nothing  to  convert  such  an  idolatrous, 
licentious  race  as  he  was  about  to  preach  to ;  the  divine  message 
itself,  in  its  simplest  and  strongest  form,  was  alone  equal  to 
the  work. 

Nor  was  the  “  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  miraculous,” 
which  in  all  countries  characterised  the  Jew,  discouraged  by  the 
preaching  of  “  the  simple  fact  of  the  cnicifixion,”  but  by  the 
appeal  to  the  conscience  springing  from  the  doctrines  explanatory 
of  the  fact. 

AVhile,  however,  the  Dissertation  oh  1  Cor.  i.  23  is  a  fair 
example  of  31r.  Stanley’s  general  tendency  to  decline  the  aid  of 
his  general  theological  system  in  his  exposition  of  particular 
passages — for  he  has  profounder  views  of  the  significance  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ  than  are  suggested  by  the  paragraphs  w  e 
have  quoted — it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  has  failed  to  discover 
the  most  essential  truth  in  reference  to  Clirist’s  suflerings. 
The  Essay  on  the  Reconciliation  of  the  World  by  Christ’s  Death, 
contains,  we  suppose,  the  complete  expression  of  his  conviction 
on  the  central  question  of  Christian  theology,  and  we  regi’et  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  tliere  is  an  obvious  shrinking  from  the 
acceptance  of  what  w  e  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  essential 
element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  It  is  not  our  object 
in  this  paper  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  ilr.  Stanley’s 
theological  opinions ;  at  present  we  are  chiefly  anxious  to  point 
out  his  defects  and  exceUences  as  an  expositor,  and  intend  some 
other  time  to  analyse  the  theories  of  the  atonement  professed  by 
tlie  modern  theologians  with  whom  Mr.  Stanley  has  more  or 
less  of  sympathy  ;  but  theology  and  exegesis  interact  upon  each 
other  too  powerfully  for  it  to  be  possible  altogether  to  dissociate 
them.  We  must  be  content,  however,  in  the  present  article,  with 
this  simple  reference  to  5Ir.  Stanley’s  theology,  and  pass  on  to 
wliat  is  just  now^  our  more  immediate  business. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  result  of  refusing  the  assistance  of 
the  apostle’s  general  system  in  the  exposition  of  particular 
passages  is  aftorded  in  the  commentary  on  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 29, 
the  most  difficult  paragraph,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  either 
epistle.  We  are  not  prepared  confidently  to  affirm  the  acciu-acy 
of  any  interpretation  that  we  have  yet  seen,  but  w  bile  the  passage 
itself  obviously  admits  of  two  or  three  meanings,  it  is  surely  our 
duty  to  adopt  that  which  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  acknow- 
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lodged  teaching  of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
Paul’s  own  epistles. 

In  ]Mr.  Stanley’s  exposition  there  are  two  points  to  which  we 
take  special  exception :  first,  that  the  apostle  intended  to  affirm 
that  there  is  a  definite  time  beyond  which  the  reign  of  Christ 
will  not  extend  :  secondly,  that  when  the  reign  of  Christ  ceases 
he  will  become,  in  some  sense  in  wliich  he  is  not  now,  subordinate 
to  the  Father. 

Neither  of  these  two  dogmas  can  be  regarded  as  insignificant 
parts  of  a  theological  system.  Whether  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  continue  for  ever  to  be  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  or 
his  kingdom  to  be  resigned,  and  He  himself  to  cease  to  be  the 
medium  of  divine  communication  and  government,  are  questions 
which  affect  the  entire  structure  of  our  views  on  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  ourselves  and  the  universe.  Nor  are  these  questions  on 
which  the  inspired  interpreters  of  God’s  will  have  been  silent 
elsewhere,  or  have  spoken  in  doubtful  and  obscure  language. 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  “  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  Paul,  addresses  to  Christ  the 
words  “  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.” 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  teaches  us  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  constitute  the  bond  of  unity,  the  centre 
of  fellowship  to  all  moral  beings,  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of 
the  moral  universe ;  for  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  ‘‘  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earth;  even  in  him.”  While  there  are  almost  innu¬ 
merable  passages  which  speak  of  the  wealth,  splendour,  and 
power  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  not  a  few  which  distinctly  affirm 
that  it  is  never  to  pass  away,  and  many  which  unmistakeably 
imply  its  permanence,  this  passage,  if  its  meaning  be  what  Mr. 
Stanley  supposes,  not  only  stands  alone  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  current  of  its  teaching.  Now, 
if  in  the  writings  of  any  uninspired  author,  we  came  across  a 
sentence  which  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  general  system,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  hesitate  before  we  accepted  what  had  seemed  to  be  its 
obvious  meaning.  If  we  found  ,Pr.  Paley  denying  that  it  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation 
of  it,  or  affirming  the  existence  of  innate  moral  principles ;  if 
we  met  with  a  sentence  in  Locke,  which  seemed  to  maintain 
tliat  sensation  and  reflection  are  not  the  only  sources  of  our 
ideas ;  or  in  Adam  Smith  denying  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour ;  we  should  unquestionably  adopt  any  possible 
meaning  of  the  words,  rather  than  the  one  which  they  had  at 
first  suggested.  And  we  contend  for  the  application  of  the 
same  exegetical  principle  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
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But,  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  have  had  enough  of  the  twist¬ 
ing  and  torturing  of  passages  into  agreement  with  the  creed  of 
the  expositor ;  and  that  we  should  open  the  Bible  to  have  our 
own  thinking  moulded  by  its  teaching,  not  to  mould  its  teach¬ 
ing  by  our  thinking.  Tnie :  but  in  getting  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  we  should  act  on  very  nearly  the  same  principles 
which  guide  us  in  interpreting  other  books ;  and  we  never 
imagine  that  a  human  author  intends  to  recant  in  a  solitary 
sentence  a  truth  which  permeates  all  his  writings.  What  we 
contend  for  is,  not  that  an  expositor  should  compel  the  text  to 
harmonize  w  ith  his  own  creed ;  but  that  he  sliould  hesitate 
very  long,  and  meditate  very  carefully  before  he  gives  it  an 
interpretation  out  of  luirmony  with  the  known  creed  of  the 
writer. 

The  phrases  which,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  are 
invested  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  aftecting  the  truth 
taught  so  clearly  elsewhere,  that  Christ’s  kingdom  is  never 
to  pass  away,  are :  “  He  must  reign  till  ov)  he  hath  put 

all  his  enemies  under  his  feet ‘‘  wiien  he  shall  deliver  up 
(or^cv  *  the  kingdom  to  God  and  the  Father.”  The 

shitement  in  ver.  28,  “  Then  shall  the  Son  liimself  be  subject  to 
(or  put  under)  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all,”  more  immediately  affects  the  consequent 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

But  do  the  first  two  plirases  necessarily  teach  that  Christ  is  to 
lay  dow  n  his  royalty  and  cease  to  be  King  ?  Sir.  Stiinley  him¬ 
self  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  o5  is  determined  by  the 
context :  taken  alone,  it  certainly*  need  not  imply  that  the 
reign  of  Christ  is  to  cease  when  all  his  enemies  are  subdued ; 
it  affirms  that  the  regal  powder  of  Christ  w  ill  last  till  it  achieves 
this  glorious  consummation,  but  neither  affirms  nor  implies,  that 
then  ho  is  to  be  suddenly  stripped  of  it.f 

It  would  be  more  natural  to  think,  that  not  till  all  his 
enemies  are  subdued  wdll  his  reign  begin  in  the  fulness  of  its 
glory. 

The  word  ^(ipaSiSoT,  w  e  frankly  acknowledge,  presents  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  Its  uiiifonn  meaning  elsewhere  wmild  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  Paul  intended  to  foretell  the  actual  transfer 


*  We  quote  Laclimann’s  text,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
t  For  proof  that  axpis  ov  may  be  foirly  inteipreted  in  this  w’aj",  see  Bonians 
V.  13.  “  For  until  tlie  law  7"/^  vofiov)  sin  was  in  the  world  not  im- 

] lying  surely  that  when  the  law  came,  the  existence  of  sin  terminated. 
-  Cor,  iii.  14.  “For  until  this  day  (a^pi  yup  a-rjpcpov  r]p€pas)  remaineth 
the  same  vail  untaken  away nor  did  Paul  mean  to  say  tliat  now  it  was 
happily  removed.  Ilom.  viii.  22.  “  I'he  whole  world  groaneth  and  travaileth 

in  pain  together  until  now'"'  {axpi  tov  and  it  groans  still,  though  eighteen 
centuries  have  passed  since  then.  See  also  1  Cor,  iv.  11 ;  ^4c^s  ii.  29. 
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of  Christ’s  kingdom  to  tlie  Fatlier.  But,  apart  from  a  whole 
sea  of  difficulties  of  another  kind,  into  which  this  interpretation 
w  ould  plunge  us,  it  w  ould  make  this  passage,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  quite  irreconcilable  with  St  Paul’s  general  scheme  of 
doctrine.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  fair  mode  of  interpreting  -TrapaJiSor,  which  will  remove 
the  discordance.  We  believe  there  is. 

To  our  mind  this  text  appears  to  be  intended  to  disclose  to  us 
the  glorious  vision  of  the  final  establishment  of  moral  unity  in 
the  universe  through,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lie  will 
ultimately  restore  all  w  orlds  to  the  Father ;  not  by  resigning  his 
own  crow'n  but  by  subduing  all  to  himself,  and  reigning  over  all 
in  the  Father’s  name.  God  has  come  into  closer  fellowship  w  ith 
all  his  creatures  through  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  strength  of 
the  intiuences  by  wliich  the  unfallen  were  preserved  in  their 
loyalty,  these  influences  are  now  greatly  intensified ;  while  we 
who  had  violated  our  allegiance,  are  enabled  through  Clmst  to 
return  to  it ;  and  the  completion  of  the  gi’eat  w  ork  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  signalised  by  the  aix>stle  as  the  restoration  of  all  things  to 
God.  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  more  truly  God’s  when  Clirist 
shall  have  destroyed  all  hostile  powers,  than  they  ever  were 
before ;  and  Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  prophecy  as  approaching 
God  with  the  perfected  conquest,  and  presenting  it  in  the 
fulness  of  its  splendour  to  Him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  as  pro¬ 
vince  after  province  is  subdued  to  Christ,  it  really  becomes  the 
Father’s,  and  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  solitary  act  is  but  a  forcible 
and  pictorial  representation  of  a  prolonged  process.  We  belong 
to  God  through  belonging  to  Christ ;  w  e  are  not  to  become  the 
Father’s  by  ceasing  to  be  the  Son’s.  ‘‘Ye  are  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s.” 

The  second  point,  namely,  the  final  subordination  of  the  Son 
himself  to  the  Father,  may  be  more  briefly  elucidated.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “  TOTE  /cat  avTos  6  vtos  vTrorxyYiasTxi  tw  vTTora^avTi  avru 
Tx  TTxrTx  ”  which  ]Mr.  Stanley  adopts,  in  common  with  most  inter¬ 
preters,  supposes  that  at  present  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Godhead,  but  exercises  a  supreme  and  independent  sway. 
Now  we  believe  that  the  teaching, of  inspiration  contradicts  this. 
Christ  is  now,  tliougli  in  his  divine  nature  equal  to  the  Father, 
yet  in  his  complex  nature  subordinate  to  him,  (“  He  is  excepted 
that  did  ])ut  all  things  under  him  ”)  and  the  passage  is  intended  to 
declare  that  even  when  the  victories  of  the  God-man  shall  extend 
from  shore  to  shore  of  the  moral  universe,  and  all  rule,  authority, 
and  power  shall  be  under  his  •  feet ;  he  w  ill  continue  (tote  xal 
“ then  even”)  to  be  subject  to  the  Father. 

The  final  clause  7vx  %  o  0eof  rx  Ttxvra  ev  may  l>o 

taken  either  as  the  summing  up  of  the  entire  paragraph,  the 
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statement  of  the  final  result  of  all  that  had  gone  before,  or 
as  explaining  the  reason  of  the  continued  subjection  of  the  Son, 
even  when  his  triumphs  shall  be  perfected.  There  is  nothing 
liere  to  favour  Pantheism  in  any,  even  the  mildest  form.  It  is  a 
j)rophecy  of  the  complete  fellowship  of  the  universe  with  God, 
tlirough  its  complete  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

In  the  exposition  of  the  two  passages  we  have  now  examined, 
(1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  xv.  24,  seq,)  we  have  illustrations  of  the  two  chief 
forms  assumed  by  the  exegetical  principle  which  exercises  too 
much  influence  in  other  and  sounder  books  ;  but  which  almost 
throughout  Mr.  Stanley’s  is  supreme.  In  the  one  case  he  has 
impoverished  the  meaning  of  the  text  by  refusing  to  see  in  it 
anything  but  what  it  would  have  conveyed  had  it  happened  to 
come  down  to  us  as  the  solitary  remaining  fragment  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  other  case  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  that  his 
interpretation  of  a  particular  passage  makes  the  apostle  contradict 
the  whole  cu^ent  of  New  Testament  teaching. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  other  crucial  passages  in  these 
epistles,  IVIr.  Stanley  has  had  varying  success.  He  has,  we 
think,  rightly  caught  the  spirit  and  substance  of  PauPs  teaching 
about  marriage,  and  interpreted  accurately  the  passages  in  which 
the  Apostle  distinguishes  between  “the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,”  and  the  advice  or  precept  which  he  delivers  on  his  own 
authority.  To  suppose  that  Paul  was  sometimes  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  was  writing  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  or 
according  to  the  movements  of  his  own  unassisted  reason,  and 
that  occasionally  the  flow  of  supernatural  illumination  was  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  that  he  interwove  his  own  opinions  with  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  Most  High,  are  strange  and 
perilous  blunders.  Mr.  Stanley  has  quite  avoided  them. 

We  should  utterly  fail,  however,  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  book,  if  we  did  not 
express  our  cordial  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  richest 
knowledge  of  the  external  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  a^e, 
the  most  vivid  historical  imagination ;  an  English  style,  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  have  been  employed  in  the 


♦  Tlie  students  of  one  of  the  Independent  Colleges. will  recognise  in  the 
above  exiX)sition  the  full  development  of  hints  which  occasionally  fell  from 
the  li]>s  of  a  gentleman  who  for  some  time  occupied  the  Chair  of  Exegetical 
and  Dogmatic  'i  heology  in  their  Almi  Mater,  The  writer  of  this  article 
cannot  now  discriminate  between  the  suggestions  of  his  tutor  and  the  results 
of  subsequent  reflection  of  his  own,  or  he  would  indicate  more  distinctly 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  hints  which  he  has  ex]>anded  in  the  above 
jiaragraphs.  It  is  his  impression,  however,  that  the  learned  and  accomplished 
gentleman  referred  to,  gave  to  Trapabiboi  the  meaning  of  present,"*'  availing 
himself  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  English  verb,  and  supposing  it  possible  that  a 
similar  ambiguity  might  belong  to  the  Greek. 
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illustration  of  the  apostle  s  writings.  Did  our  space  permit,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  quote  several  paragraphs  which  would 
more  than  justify  the  highest  eulogy  of  3lr.  Stanley’s  ability  for 
dealing  with  the  vesture  of  these  inspired  books ;  he  knows 
every  hue  and  every  fold  in  their  outer  garment ;  and  no 
thorough  earnest  student  of  the  Scriptures  w  ill  be  ungrateful  for 
his  help.  And  sometimes,  too,  he  shows  a  tine  taste  for  tho 
aesthetic  beauty  which  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the 
sinewy  strength  of  the  apostle's  thought.  We  know  of  scarcely 
anything  of  the  kind  more  admirable  than  the  description  of 
Paul’s  wonderful  account  of  charity,  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 

It  is  hard  to  condense  into  a  single  paragraph  our  judgment 
of  a  book  in  which  good  and  evil  qualities  are  almost  inextricably 
intermingled ;  but  perhaps  we  may  sum  up  all  that  we  have  to 
say  in  the  one  sentence — that  in  all  questions  which  concern 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  apostle’s  thought  this  commentary 
will  afford  most  valuable  aid ;  but  that  those  who  turn  to  it  for 
assistance  in  appreciating  more  perfectly  the  mighty  and  glorious 
truths  which  alone  explain  his  evangelistic  labours,  and  his 
marvellous  success,  are  destined  to  disappointment. 


IL 

THE  QUEEN’S  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RELIGIONS 

OF  INDIA. 

1.  England  and  India :  an  Essay  on  the  Duty  of  Englishmen  towards  the 

Hindoos,  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A. 
London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.  1859. 

2.  Despatches  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 

Punjab,  on  the  Elimination  of  all  Unchristian  Principle  from  the 
Government  of  British  India,  Sheffield ;  G.  Ridge.  1858. 

None  can  have  contemplated  and  duly  weighed  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  India,  without  feeling  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  special  lessons  .were  to  be  taught  by  them  to 
the  English  people,  respecting  their  position  in  that  country. 
Prepared  beyond  all  other  nations,  by  their  Protestant  faith  and 
their  political  liberty,  to  govern  idolaters  on  the  soundest  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  had  willingly  accepted  a  trust  which  brought  such 
vast  benefits  to  themselves :  but  had  considerably  failed  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsible  duties  which  it  involved.  But  the  King 
of  kings,  in  his  own  marvellous  way,  stretched  forth  the  avenging 
arm  of  chastisement,  arrested  their  progress  in  evil,  and  startled 
the  most  thoughtless  into  reflection.  The  fearful  atrocities  of 
the  Sepoy  outbreak ;  the  destruction  by  violence  of  more  than 
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fiftoon  liundred  English  lives ;  the  plunder  of  the.  public 
treiisuries,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  the 
loss  of  two  millions  of  revi*nue ;  of  arsenals,  ])uhlic  huildings, 
and  j>ul)lic  property  to  the  value  of  six  miliions  more ;  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  hrave  ollieers  and  gallant  men,  hy  sun¬ 
stroke,  warfare,  and  the  diseases  of  an  ungenial  clime ;  the 
successful  resistance,  for  a  time,  to  English  authority ;  the 
rt‘l)ellion,  protracti‘d  through  many  months,  of  great  cities  and 
districts ;  the  chaotic  disorder  that  swei)t  like  a  deluge  over  the 
fjiirest  ])rovinces  of  Upper  India; — were  main  (‘lements  in  a 
crisis  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  liritish  Em|)ire.  The 
chastisement  was  bittia*,  hut  was  tempered  with  abundant 
merev  :  the  rage  of  the  rebel  enemv  was  womhuTullv  held  in 
check ;  no  leaders,  cpialified  by  skill  and  judgimuit,  arose  to 
head  them  ;  unity  was  wanting  to  their  ])lans,  and  courage  to 
th(‘ir  arms ;  patience, -wisdom,  fortitude,  and  almost  miraculous 
deliverance  were  given  to  hundn^ds  who  stood  in  peril  of  their 
lives  ;  until  at  length  the  tide  of  revolt  was  rolled  back,  and  pt^ace 
once  more  returned  to  the  disordered  provinces.  These  things 
have  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  English  nation ; 
and  we  believe  that  throughout  the  countrv  there  exists  a  settled 
determination  that,  as  far  as  English  r(‘sources  can  avail,  full 


justice  shall  be  done  to  India  in  tlu^  future. 

lloth  the  writers  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  come 


forward  to  speak  with  decision  on  these  important  topics.  ]\rr. 
Isoel  has  given  to  the  public  a  valuable  l)ook,  full  of  sound 
])rinci])les,  enforced  with  the  calm,  thoughtful  earnestness  for 
which  he  is  distinguished.*  Taking  in  the  whole  range  of  moral 
and  religious  ])rinciples  involved  in  the  singular  connectiou 
formed  iKdween  England  and  India,  he  points  out  the  duties 
which  belong  res})ectively  to  the  government  and  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  lie  exposes  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  enumerates 
the  evils  to  be  avoided,  with  the  good  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
future ;  and  powerfully  argues  the  claims  of  the  country,  now 
fresli  sulKlued,  to  receive  every  benefit  which  j^oliticians  and 
philanthropists  are  able  to  bestow.  Unnecessarily  diffuse  on 
some  topics,  very  deiicient  upon  others,  and  greatly  wanting  in 
pointed  recommendations  of  the  exact  measures  specially  re¬ 
quired  at  the  j)rescnt  time,  the  work  will,  we  fear,  fail  to  secure 
the  attention  deserved  bv  the  information  and  the  sound  reason- 
ings  of  its  better  portions.  The  Despatches  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
are  two  of  the  noblest  documents  which  ever  emanated  from  an 


Indian  officer  in  his  high  position.  Though  comparatively  brief, 
they  are  systematic,  and  clear :  they  hardly  touch  the  history 
of  the  various  questions  of  which  they  treat,  and  enter  but 
partially  into  their  details  ;  but  they  point  out  the  })rinci})les 
iipon  which  these  questions  should  be  settled,  lay  a  decided 
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finder  upon  the  evils  to  he  removed,  and  sliow  the  precise 
measures  wliicli  constitute,  in  that  aide  otticer’s  judgment,  tiio 
j»roi)er  remedy.  3[r.  Noel's  hook,  while  recording  numerous 
facts  of  "reat  value,  dwells  chiefly  on  theoretical  views  of  what 
ou^lit  to  he  done,  so  far  as  rijrht  principle  seems  to  re(juire ; 
and  fails  to  recognise  the  many  difficulties,  hy  which  the  delicate 
questions  that  arise  in  the  performance  of  duty  are  surrounded. 
These  diHiculties  Sir  John  Lawrenee  ajipreciates ;  and  possessinj^ 
tlie  fullest  practical  acquaintance  with  things  as  they  are,  he 
indi(*ates,  in  few’  w’ords,  existing  errors,  and  suggests  the  measures 
required  to  remove  them.  The  details  of  his  Despatches  ayqdy 
sjiecially  to  the  Punjab,  and  do  not  fully  rejiresent  the  condition 
of  things  in  other  parts  of  India ;  his  measures,  however,  could 
easily  he  ada])ted  to  all  the  Presidencies.  It  is  strange  that, 
though  ]\Ir.  Noefs  w’ork  is  only  just  published,  it  makes  no 
mention  of  these  admirable  I  )espatches  :  they  arrived  in  England 
three  months  ago,  and  would  have  formed  a  h(‘tter  appendix  to 
tlie  hook  than  almost  anything  which  the  present  Notes  contain. 

None  of  the  numerous  pamplilets  calh^d  forth  by  the  Indian 
crisis,  upon  tlie  religious  aspects  of  the  govei-nment  connection 
with  India,  jiresent  in  our  judgment  a  sufficiently  clear,  yet 
brief  view  of  the  Avork  now  requiring  to  he  done.  Dealing 
cliieily  with  the  spirit  of  the  former  government,  and  not  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  those  errors  which  have 
been  remedied  from  evils  wdiicli  yet  remain,  or  dwelling  only 
upon  single  topics,  they  fail  to  give  the  English  public  a  precise 
idea  of  the  point  which  we  have  reached,  and  the  full  range 
of  measures  which  are  now  called  for.  By  the  help  of  the 
authorities  mentioned  above,  and  others  of  various  kinds,  we 
propose  to  attempt  this  somewhat  difiicult  task. 

In  tl  le  following  passage  i\Ir.  Noel  states,  in  clear  and  forcible 
terms,  the  great  object  of  British  rule  in  India : — 

“  A  population  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
given  to  us  hy  tlie  skill  of  our  statesmen  and  the  valour  of  our  troops, 
to  be  saved  and  blessed.  Ilescued  by  British  dominion  from  tlie 
barbarities  of  such  rulers  as  the  family  of  Delhi  or  Nana  Sahib,  they 
sliould  now’  receive  from  us  complete  protection  in  person  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  we  ought-to  save^he  w'eaktrom  the  oppression  of  the  strong; 
and  w’e  oujjlit  to  raise  the  w  orking-classes  from  the  debasement  to 
which  ceuturies  of  misrule,  a  polluting  superstition,  and  the  cruel 
fictions  of  caste  have  reduced  them.  As  they  have  neither  the 
intelligence  nor  the  moral  principle  to  govern  themselves,  Ave  must 
place  them  under  a  despotism  ;  but  Ave  ought  to  make  it  the  most 
paternal  and  beneficent  despotism  Avhich  the  Avorld  has  eAer  seen — a 
despotism  becoming  a  free  nation  to  impose,  and  for  which  popula¬ 
tions,  long  corrupted  by  superstition  and  political  slavery,  may  be 
hereafter  thankful.  We  ought  to  improve  to  the  utmost  their  agri- 
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culture,  their  operations  in  mining,  their  manufactures,  and  their 
commerce ;  we  ought  to  intersect  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  with  rail¬ 
roads,  such  as  those  of  Lancashire,  and  the  AVest  Hiding,  and, 
generally,  to  impart  to  them  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  literature 
of  Europe.  AVe  ought,  further,  to  train  them  for  national  self- 
government,  by  a  universal  popular  education,  by  admitting  them  to 
all  civil  employments  for  which  they  may  be  prepared,  by  the  pure 
and  public  administration  of  the  laws,  by  such  local  self-government 
as  they  can  bear,  and  by  as  much  freedom  of  the  press  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit ;  above  all,  by  sending  out  many  missionaries,  by 
training  native  preachers,  by  multiplying  Christian  schools,  and  by 
circulating  Christian  books,  we  have  to  convert  them  to  Christ. 
Thus  we  have  to  make  India  the  equal  of  England  in  all  material 
and  moral  prosperity ;  to  blend  these  rival  creeds  and  nations,  if 
possible,  into  one  great  nation,  pervaded  by  one  literature,  governed 
by  one  law”,  formed  by  one  education,  and  animated  by  one  spirit ;  to 
make  that  great  nation  peaceable,  orderly,  prosperous,  moral, 
religious,  and  free ;  the  greatest  monument  of  British  power, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence,  the  civiliser  of  the  populous  East,  the 
counterpart  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  energetic  religion, 
and  one  of  the  most  glorious  products  on  earth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

During  the  rebellion  many  of  the  Indian  officers  have  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  not  only  by  courage  and  warlike  skill, 
but  by  the  promptitude  and  wisdom  of  their  measures  in  meeting 
the  calamities  around  them.  The  following  extract,  however, 
shows  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  army,  and 
in  English  society  at  large,  before  fit  instruments  can  be  obtained 
to  secure  these  mighty  ends ;  and  before  we  can  expect,  from 
the  English  |X)pulation  in  India,  that  Christian  example  and 
practical  kindliness,  which  will  commend  to  the  heathen  natives 
the  Divine  religion  which  we  profess  to  obey.  Great  as  the 
improvement  in  modern  times  has  been,  how  much  requhes  to 
be  amended  still ! 

“  Colonel  AVheler  seems  to  have  no  more  endangered  the  stabilitv 
of  the  empire,  or  shaken  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys,  than  any  of  the 
many  who  have  debauched  and  destroyed  the  caste  of  the  nearest 
female  relations  of  these  same  sepoys ;  who  have  been  drunkards, 
gamblers,  fraudulent  debtors,  and  have  otherwise  disgraced  the 
commissions  they  were  unworthy  to  bear ;  and  from  this  category  I 
do  not  except  commanders-in-chief  aud  general  officers.  I  could 
even  show,  that  a  man,  who  has  imputed  to  Lord  Canning  that  it  is 
an  official  crime  for  him  to  have  subscribed  to  a  missionary  society, 
could  spend  his  private  fortune  in  importing  to  India,  not  tlie 
Christianity,  but  an  unhappy  embodiment  of  the  vice  and  profligacy 
which  pollute  our  own  country. 

“  Eew  men  can  long  retain  nice  sentiments  of  honour  under  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  brought  on  by  their  own  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  and  as  it  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  Indian  regimental 
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officers  are  very  generally  in  debt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
general  conduct  of  so  many  of  them  there  is  most  disreputable.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  set  down  names,  or  to  record  the 
jiiisconduct  of  many  blackguards  I  have  met ;  but  I  can  appeal  to 
every  officer  in  the  service  to  say,  whether  he  has  any  difficulty’  in 
recalling  many  such  names,  and  whether  he  has  not  known  instances 
of  such  persons  pursuing,  with  perfect  impunity,  for  many  years,  a 
course  of  unblushing  rascality  and  falsehood/’ — pp.  89,  00. 

The  traditimial  policy  of  the  East  India  Government  occupies, 
of  coni*se,  the  foremost  place  in  a  discussion  like  the  present. 
’Fhat  policy  should  be  studied,  not  so  much  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
East  India  Charters,  or  Government  Proclamations,  as  in  the 
actual  deeds  of  the  Company  :  tliere  is  a  terrible  contrast  between 
the  principles  which  have  been  professed,  and  the  policy  which 
has  been  practically  pursued.  Kecognising  their  peculiar  position, 
as  governors  of  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  Hikhs  and  Jews, 
Parsees  and  Devil-worshippers  ;  of  people  and  nations  revering 
religions  that  are  mutually  hostile,  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company^,  from  the  outset,  apparently,  desired  to  stand 
neutral  between  them,  and  to  leave  the  native  religions  to  the 
attachment  and  support  of  their  various  worshippers.  They 
avowed  it  to  be  their  aim  “  to  protect  the  natives  in  the  undis¬ 
turbed  enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions;  and  neither  to 
interfere  with  them  themselves,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested 
by  others  ;  but  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  neutrality.’’  Hucli 
words  look  well :  a  real  honest  neutrality,  between  opposing 
and  contradictory  creeds ;  a  neutrality  which  should  exhibit  a 
steady  non-interference  with  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  by 
the  arm  of  political  ])ower,  was  just  the  course  wliich  the  case 
required,  and  the  only  one  wliich  could  be  right  and  safe.  Hut 
from  the  first,  the  interpretation  given  to  such  words  by  the  acts 
of  government,  showed  that  they  felt  afraid  of  their  })osition  as 
Christians,  few  in  number,  amongst  millions  of  idolators ;  and 

that  it  was  their  wish  to  conciliate  the  natives  by  favouring 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

the  Indian  religions,  and  discountenancing  their  own.  From 
the  day  when  the  policy  assumed  a  definite  shape,  down  to  a 
few  years  ago,  this  was  the  compromising  course  pursued.  On 
the  one  luind,  requestetPhy  natives  to  do  something  on  behalf  of 
decaying  temples  and  plundered  endowments,  they  permitted^ 
their  officers  to  receive  them  under  their  charge  :  thev  also 
punctiliously  respected  the  caste  of  their  Bengal  Sepoys,  and 
framed  their  rules  of  service  accordingly.  On  the  other,  they 
endeavoured  steadily  to  resist  the  entrance  of  missionaries  into 
the  country.  The  Serampore  missionaries  took  refuge  in  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  were  threatened  with  imprisonment  if 
they  entered  the  Company’s  territory :  the  Judsons  fled  from 
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perseciitin"  Englishmen  to  tlie  Ihiddhist  kinp  of  Ihinnali : 
Gordon  Hall  and  his  eolleagne  were  stopped  and  eontined  by 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  at  Bombay;  and  3Ir.  Thompson  was  only 
saved  by  premature  death,  from  being  summarily  sent  back  to 
England.  The  policy  of  that  day  was  pithily  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  heathen  Director,  who  said  “  he  would  rather  see  a 
band  of  devils  in  India,  than  a  l)and  of  missionaries.”  ]Mean- 
while,  not  the  slightest  check  Wtos  ever  imposed  upon  the  effoits 
of  natives  to  extend  their  own  religion.  ]\Iussulmans  have 
continued  to  make  converts  from  Hindus ;  and  the  Sikhs  have 
drawai  disciples  from  l)oth  :  it  was  only  the  progress  of  ('hris- 
tianity  that  wns  feared.  The  same  sjurit  strenuously  resisted  ^Ir. 
Wilberforce’s  efforts  to  improve  the  Charter  of  1818  ;  prophesied 
that  the  landing  of  Bishop  Jliddleton  would  set  the  country  in 
a  blaze ;  w  ondered  at  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Fisher  in  baptizing  a 
sepoy,  without  permission  from  his  colonel,  and  to  allay  excite¬ 
ment,  removed  the  man  from  his  regiment.  Though  corrected, 
controlled,  and  improved  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  policy  has  appeared  again  and  Jigain  even 
in  late  years.  In  1817,  a  Despatch  drawn  up  by  Sir  James 
W.  Hogg,  w^as  sent  to  India,  forbidding  government  officers  to 
assist  and  share  in  missionary  labours.  Even  IMr.  JMacaulay 
inserted  in  the  proposed  penal  code,  clauses  respecting  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  one  set  of  religionists  with  the  creed  of  another,  wdiich,  by 
the  stringency  of  their  language,  would  render  missionaries  and 
native  preachers  continually  liable  to  imprisonment  and  tine. 
This  policy  reappeared  several  times  during  the  mutiny.  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  addresses  presented  to  the  Governor-General, 
when  it  first  broke  out,  expressing  the  loyalty  of  these  classes, 
and  their  sympathy  with  the  government,  were  graciously 
received;  but  wdien  a  body  of  Christian  natives  pre])ar(^d  a 
similar  address,  they  w’ere  requested  to  withdraw  it.  When  tlie 
Christians  in  the  Krishnaghur  districts  sent  up  their  memorial, 
acknowledging  the  benefits  they  had  enjoyed  under  English 
rule,  and  offering  themselves  and  their  carts  to  transport  Englisli 
tr  oops  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  their  offer  was  not  even  acknow’- 
1  edged.  While  Tew’aree  Naik  and  Shaikh  Phultoo,  with  other 
Sepoys  and  police  in  the  service  of  government,  were  ju’omoted 
^or  their  zeal  in  times  of  danger,  the  police-inspector  at  Belgauni, 
who  by  his  activity  and  intelligence  prevented  an  outbreak  and 
saved  the  station,  received  nothing  for  his  conduct,  because  he 
w  as  a  (diristian,  and  to  reward  him  ‘‘  w  ould  look  invidious.” 
The  same  fear  respecting  the  gospel  called  forth  Lord  Elleii- 
borough’s  sj)eech,  against  the  liberal  donations  which  I.ord 
Canning  had  not  given  to  missionary  societies ;  gave  rise  to 
numerous  anti-niissionarv  discussions  at  the  India  House  and  in 
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the  Times ;  and  producexl  the  bitter  minute  of  Sir  George  Clerk. 

Idle  feeling  ran  strong  respecting  tlie  greased  cartridges,  the 
Brigadier  at  Sealkote  forbade  the  Cliristian  olKcei*s  to  liold  a 
j)rajer-meeting,  lest  the  Sejx)ys  should  take  otlence.  And  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  their  men,  in  tlie 
mitlst  of  the  mutiny,  two  officers  of  the  GUth  X.  I.  stationed  at 
Moultiin,  joined  them  in  celebrating  the  Uusserali  festival,  and 
rc>de  in  the  procession,  covered  with  garlands  of  llowers.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  with  the  same  comj>romising  spirit, 
the  government  officials  in  the  Burmese  provinces  have  joined 
together  in  regilding  the  tower  of  some  Buddhist  })agiKla,  to 
which  special  veneration  is  attached. 

What  a  shame  all  this  is!  How  unprincipled  are  these  efforts 
to  encourage  the  natives  of  India  in  maintaining  religions  which 
the  government  must  btdieve  to  be  false!  Ilow  cowardly  the 
attempt  to  Idde  from  them  the  religion  which  the  government 
lias,  in  official  documents,  acknowledged  to  be  its  own !  Ilow 
insulting  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  they  should 
disavow  the  glorious  truths  to  which  England  owes  all  its 
greatness,  and  truckle  to  false  religions  which  rob  Him  of  his 
honour !  How  could  the  government  hope  to  prosjier ;  how 
with  such  a  spirit  could  it  do  otherwise  than  look  for  the 
heavy  chastisements  which  have  wellnigh  brought  the  empire 
to  ruin  ? 

AVhile  this  policy  was  uniirincijded,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
useless.  Natives  know  perfectly  well  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  is  Christian  ;  and  when  thev  see  it  ashamed  to  show  its 
religion,  anxious  to  conciliate  caste,  and  ready  to  keep  under  its 
fostering  care  the  temples  of  idolatry  and  the  mosipies  of  the 
Alussulman,  they  reckon  it  a  deceiver,  and  cease  to  trust  its 
promises.  Again  and  again  has  the  government  declared  it  will 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality ;  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
religions  of  its  subjects ;  but  the  reforms  it  has  been  compelled  to 
effect,  the  antagonism  into  which  it  has  been  forced  to  the 
gi’osser  forms  of  iniquity  which  liad  been  commanded  and  sanc- 
tilied  by  the  foul  and  cruel  supeu-stitions  of  the  Hindu,  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  })eo})le  as  acts  of  treachery.  While 
legislating,  with  the  best  intentions  for  the  people’s  good,  in  the 
laws  against  JUierna;  in  the  alxjlit ion  of  suttee,  of  infanticide 
and  slavery ;  in  altering  the  laws  of  inheritance ;  in  requiring 
general  service  from  their  Sepoys ;  in  enforcing  the  messing 
system  in  jails;  and  finally  in  permitting  Hindu  widows  to  re¬ 
marry  ; — excellent  and  necessary  as  these  measures  are,  in  our 
opinion,  natives  generally  -have  considered  the  government 
promises  broken,  and  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
exceedingly  suspicious  as  to  what  its  intentions  really  are.  In 
'  K  2 
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185G,  after  tlie  circulation  of  a  numl)er  of  special  tracts,  l>y  tlic 
Calcutta  missionaries,  among  the  educated  classes. in  Bengal, 
tracts  whicli  the  people  believed  to  have  come  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  liieut.-Governor  thought  it  his  duty  to  issue  a  special 
proclamation,  disclaiming  all  connection  between  the  government 
and  the  missionaries,  and  speaking  of  the  latter  in  rather  sligliting 
terms.  So  far  from  quieting  the  people,  especially  the  ]\lahom- 
medans,  the  paper  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  On  visiting 
Ghazeepore  shortly  after,  3Ir.  Halliday  was  surprised  to  find  the 
town  in  commotion;  the  people  believed  that  he  had  come 
thither  purposely  to  destroy  their  caste,  and  compel  them  to 
become  Christians!  Nothing  has  more  completely  faih'd  in 
India  than  the  temporising  system  of  hiding  Christianity,  treating 
it  as  an  element  of  weakness  instead  of  strength,  ami  counting 
the  native  religions  as  worthy  of  respect.  AVell  aware  that  the 
<jovernment  does  not  believe  their  religions  true,  while  they 
seem  so  anxious  to  conciliate  them,  the  people  are  prcjiared  to 
believe  the  government  treacherous,  and  to  find  in  bone-dust 
and  greased  cartridges  hidden  expedients  for  covertly  taking 
their  religion  away. 

An  honest,  manly  avowal  of  our  faith  has  never  failed  to 
inspire  confidence.  3Ir.  Thomason  and  3Ir.  Colvin,  when 
Lieut. -Governors  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  the  princijial 
Punjab  officers,  judges  and  commissioners  like  3Ir.  Eaikes,  Afr. 
Robertson,  Air.  Tucker  of  Benares,  3Ir.  3Iuir  and  Air.  Robert 
Tucker  of  Puttehpore,  with  many  officers  in  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  IVesidencies,  have  been  well  known  to  the  natives  as 
supporters  of  missions,  yet  none  were  ever  afraid  of  them ;  none 
ever  suspected  tliem  of  seducing  men  clandestinely  from  their 
religion.  Open,  frank  and  outspoken  themselves,  they  insjiired 
coniidence  in  every  one  around  them.  The  address  presented  to 
3Ir.  11.  Carre  Tucker,  on  quitting  Benares  for  England,  furnishes 
striking  evidence  of  the  capability  of  natives  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  both  official  and  Cliristian  zeal ;  all  the  prima’pal 
inhabitants  of  the  Division,  of  both  religions,  came  forward  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  friend,  and  to  thank  him  for  ‘‘his 
labours  for  their  welfare  here  and  hereafter J' 

AVI  lat,  tlien,  is  to  be  done  in  the  future — by  what  spirit  and  in 
ol^edience  to  what  laws  shall  tlie  rule  of  our  gracious  Queen, 
just  established  in  British  India,  be  guided  ?  The  Royal  Pro¬ 
clamation  has  gone  foi'th,  and  has  been  read  in  every  village  and 
town  in  the  empire.  It  has  been  received  with  an  attention  and 
a  coniidence  never  accorded  to  the  manifestoes  of  John  Company, 
who,  according  to  native  belief,  has  been  deservedlv  hanged,  or 
lost  his  contract,  because  of  his  many  delinquencies.  Uttered 
amid  the  last  embers  of  rebel-fires,  spoken  over  plains  tliat  have 
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been  deluded  alike  with  English  and  native  blood,  its  gentle 
words  of  forgiveness  and  peace  will  jwur  the  balm  of  comfoil 
into  many  a  wounded  lieart.  Coming  from  the  lips  of  a  loving 
Christian  woman,  and  containing  the  first  comprehensive  and 
honest  amnesty  ever  issued  upon  Indian  soil,  it  was  meet  that  it 
should  be  calculated  to  inspire  even  rebels  with  confidenco  in  our 
mercy  as  well  as  awe  for  our  power;  and  should  seek,  by  its 
generosity  and  equity,  to  restore  a  well-assured  peace  to  the 
provinces  and  districts  long  swept  by  raging  war.  lint  in  regard 
to  the  relation  to  be  maintained  with  the  native  religions  it  is  too 
general  to  be  quite  satisfactory ;  though  we  cordially  ackiunvledge 
that  on  some  important  p(unts  the  IVoclamatiou  deserves  the 
gi’eatest  commendation.  The  old  pledges  of  perfect  neutrality,  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain,  have  been  wisely  omitted.  The  goveniment 
no  longer  promises  to  respect  the  usages  of  caste ;  and  in  admi¬ 
nistering  the  law^,  its  measures  are  ^‘generally  ”  to  bo  framed  with 
only  a  due  regard  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages  and  customs  of 
the  country.”  Notliing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  respect,  as  far 
as  possible,  these  ancient  customs ;  but  considering  that  many  of 
those  customs  are  cruel  and  unjust,  nothing  can  be  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  a  clear  understanding  of  the  limits  within  which  this 
“  respect  ”  is  to  be  confined. 

Acknowledging  the  strong  attachment  of  the  natives  to  theii’ 
lands,  security  in  their  enjoyment  is  guaranteed,  subject  to  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  state.”  Nothing  is  added  here,  as  in  the 
old  Acts,  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  Hindu  and  IMahomme- 
dan  codes  of  law.  Employment  is  promised  without  favour  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  of  whatever  race  or  creed,”  as  they  may 
be  qualified  by  education,  ability  and  integrity  duly  to  discharge 
its  duties.”  These  promises,  clearly  expressed  and  wisely  limited, 
arc  excellent.  The  religious  paragraph  however,  is  not  all  that  we 
could  wish.  It  was  more  anxiously  looked  for  than  any  other, 
owing  to  the  strong  feeling  existing  against  the  traditional  j)olicy 
of  the  Company ;  but  it  is  written  ambiguously,  and  is  capable  of 
more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
sentences  which  are  certain  to  give  rise  to  much  debate  hereafter. 

‘‘  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude’  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of 
our  subjects.  AVe  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that 
none  be  in  anywise  favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason 
of  their  religious  faith  or  observances ;  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy 
the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the  law.  And  we  do  strictly 
charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority  under  \is,  that 
they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious  belief,  or 
worship,  of  any  of  our  subjects  on  pain  of  our  severest  displeasure.” 
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While  it  is  "ratifying  to  find  the  Queen  boldly  avowing,  before 
all  the  inhabitants  of  India,  what  the  East  India  Company  were 
ever  so  afraid  to  confess — her  belief  in  the  truth  of  Cliristianity, 
and  her  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  solace  of  religion  ;  yet  one 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  clearer  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  the  only  revelation  from  heaven ;  and  of  the  solace 
as  derived,  not  from  some  indefinite  religious  belief,  but  from  the 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Bible  specially  named.  Well  too 
might  the  Queen  have  added  what  Queen  Adelaide  expressed  so 
emphatically  to  the  ifalagasy  ambassadors — her  conviction  that 
the  Bible  was  the  basis  of  her  o\n\  happiness  and  of  her  people’s 
prosperity.  Expressions  so  indefinite  as  those  of  the  Proclamation 
convey  no  sound  impression  to  a  native’s  mind  ;  because  it  is 
the  common  belief  of  a  Hindu  that  Christianity  is  as  true  for 
English  people  as  Hinduism  is  to  the  Hindus  ;  and  that  all  kinds 
of  religious  acts,  being  meritorious,  bring  reward  and  consolation 
in  the  end. 

The  most  ambiguous  sentence  is  the  last.  Does  the  ‘‘  inter¬ 
ference  ”  mean  the  violent  or  fraudulent  jnitting  dovm  of  the 
worship,  the  animal  sacrifices,  the  feasts,  or  the  pilgrimages  of 
the  native  religions?  It  can  scarcely  be  so  intended,  for  no  one 
would  desire  any  such  method  of  treating  ceremonies  which  are 
not  inhuman  or  cruel.  Does  it  refer  only  to  the  official  acts  of 
the  government  officers,  or  include  their  private  jdiil anthropic 
efforts  as  well  ?  Examined  by  the  light  of  the  Despatch  of  1817, 
and  of  Sir  George  Clerk^s  3Iinute,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
may  be  intended  to  prevent  all  private  efforts  of  the  Queen’s 
officers  to  benefit  the  idolatrous  people  of  India.  If  so,  it 
indii’ectlv  condemns  the  efforts  alreadv  made  bv  many  of  the 
most  eminent  servants  of  the  government  in  years  gone  by ;  of 
men  who  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  saviours  of 
the  empire  in  its  recent  troubles.  It  interferes  with  their  Christian 
liberty,  their  personal  duty,  appointed  and  enforced  by  a  higher 
blaster  than  any  human  government ;  and  amidst  opportunities 
of  usefulness  greater  than  any  that  are  enjoyed  in  England,  it 
puts  a  gag  upon  their  tongue,  and  a  handcuff  on  their  arm. 
Hoping  to  save  the  native,  it  really  persecutes  the  Cluistian. 

Excellent  therefore  in  some  respects,  carefully  guarded  in 
promising  only  what  it  is  right  toperibrm,  the  Queen’s  Proclama¬ 
tion  must  still  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  or  at  any  rate 
ambiguous  on  the  most  vital  })oint  of  the  connection  existing 
between  England  and  its  Indian  empire ;  that  of  the  spirit  and 
policy  in  reference  to  religious  matters  by  which  the  royal  rule 
is  to  be  animated.  If  it  was  intended  by  this  studied  ambiguity 
to  prevent  controversy  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  government, 
the  authors  of  the  paragraph  have  'wretchedly  failed  ;  no  passage 
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has  "iven  rise  to  so  much  doubt,  is  so  much  watched,  and  so 
completely  appreciated  in  the  many  phases  of  meaninjj:  that  its 
words  may  assume.  It  is  surely  too  late  to  think  that  the  policy 
of  1847  can  be  renewed  in  the  present  year.  The  Despatch  of 
1847,  unkno>m  to  all  but  the  inner  official  circles  of  Calcutta 
and  3[adras,  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  men  who,  like  Mr. 
Millett,  3Ir.  Hawkins,  and  Sir  Frederick  Cume,  threattaied  to 
resign  if  it  were  enforced ;  and  to  throw  up  their  appointments 
under  the  Company  rather  than  violate  their  duty  to  God. 
Know^n,  laid  bare,  and  discussed  openly  in  England,  w  hat  chance 
lias  such  a  policy  of  obtaining  the  shadow  of  success  ? 

Forew'arned  is  forearmed.  It  becomes  the  Cliristian  people 
of  England  to  watch  w^ell  this  spirit  of  cowardice  and  dissimu¬ 
lation  ;  and  to  insist  that  the  traditional  policy  of  placing 
Christianity  under  disabilities  shall  be  set  aside  at  once  and  for 
ever.  No  true  Protestant,  and  especially  no  true  Nonconformist, 
can  for  a  moment  desire  that  in  any  way  wdiat soever  the  law 
should  be  employed  to  injure  or  destroy  the  native  religions  as 
such.  Where  their  ceremonies  are  cruel,  or  wdiere  their  tenets 
injure  human  beings  in  property,  life  or  limb,  the  government 
must  step  in ;  for  to  guard  these  is  its  peculiar  sphere,  ihit  in  all 
that  concerns  the  idols  they  reverence,  their  modes  of  worship, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  directed,  let  them  be  left  peifectly 
alone.  Hitherto,  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  the  injury  of  man, 
the  native  systems  have  been  patronised  and  upheld  ;  it  is  only 
Christianity  which  has  been  frowned  upon.  jMissionaries  ask  not 
the  aid  of  secular  power  in  bringing  Hindus  to  the  Gospel. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  never  applied  for  the  educational  grants- 
in-aid  offered  for  their  acceptance,  but  have  preferred  complete 
freedom  and  the  support  solely  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They 
wisli  to  draw  converts  only  bv  those  calm  and  sound  discussions 
which,  under  higher  teaching  than  their  owm,  shall  produce 
conviction,  a  change  of  docdrine  and  a  change  of  life.  The 
Proclamation  has  justly  promised,  to  all  Indian  subjects,  security, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  human  rights,  and  the  unmolested 
practice  of  their  religions.  Let  the  government  fulfil  these 
promises  to  the  last  degree ;  and  let  it  interfere  with  Christians 
no  more  than_with  heathens  while  they  obey  their  conscientious 
convictions  in  serving  God  and  enlightening  men. 

What  has  the  government  to  do  w  ith  cmte  ?  It  is  scarcely 
possil)le  for  those  wdio  liavt.*  never  been  in  India,  correctly  to 
appreciate  the  tenacity  w  ith  which  the  Hindus  cleave  to  their 
caste  system.  It  has  come  down  to  them  from  almost  the  very 
earliest  days  of  their  religion,  and  is  mixed  up  with  every  notion 
and  with  every  practice  of  their  religious,  public,  private,  and 
social  life.  It  di\Ides  man  from  man,  family  from  family,  by 
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barriers  tliat  are  impassable  :  it  cuts  society  into  distinct  sections, 
and  forbids  all  interchange  of  benevolence  and  kindliness 
between  them.  Different  castes  must  not  intermarry,  must  not 
eat  with  each  other,  and  must  not  smoke  together ;  must  not 
even  give  each  other  water  to  drink.  Tlie  religious  belief  and 
the  caste  practice  of  the  Hindu  mutually  co-operatc ;  the  com¬ 
monest  acts  of  daily  life  receive  religious  sanctions,  and  de¬ 
parture  from  caste  routine  carries  with  it  the  fearful  consequences 
involved  in  apostasy  from  the  received  faith.  Caste  professes  to 
be  based  upon  a  divine  origin ;  but  while  adhering  to  its 
essential  elements,  respecting  food,  drink,  and  iiitermarriage,  its 
minor  applications  have  changed  with  the  current  of  years.  It 
is  in  the  present  day  far  more  a  system  of  habits  than  of 
revealed  rules ;  yet  all  Hindus  accept  it,  revere  it,  and  obey  it 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  as  having  the  sanction  of  their  most 
ancient  and  honoured  books.  As  a  matter  of  argument,  its 
divine  origin  may  be  denied ;  its  authority  may  be  questioned 
as  doubtful ;  its  history  may  be  shown  to  be  confused  and  self¬ 
contradictory  ;  its  rules  have  varied  at  different  periods ;  its  own 
followers  have  at  times  opposed  its  tyrannical  claims ;  it  is  a 
sclieme  intended  to  make  the  Sudra  the  slave  of  the  Brahmin ; 
it  is  cmel,  unjust,  inhuman.  All  these  things  may  be  fully 
proved.  Yet  will  not  the  Hindu  disbelieve  in  it.  Silenced  in 
argument,  his  whole  heail  reveres  still  the  system  in  which  he 
has  been  trained  from  a  child,  and  though  you  prove  that  its 
effects  are  ever  injurious,  he  will  consider  you  his  enemy  if 
you  forcibly  take  it  away.  So  engrained  is  it  in  the  Hindu  con¬ 
stitution,  that  though  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present  age 
affect  it  in  many  wavs,  the  people  permit  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation  to  be  shifted,  but  preserve  the  spirit  still. 

The  English  in  India  see  a  great  deal  of  caste ;  it  compels 
them  to  keep  a  troop  of  servants  where  two  or  three  would 
suffice ;  and  it  sul)jects  them  to  many  great  inconveniences. 
Formerly,  for  instance,  the  Hindu  servants  would  not  pull  a 
punka  over  beef,  nor  touch  soap  or  tallow  candles.  But  many 
innovations  have  been  admitted,  secured  by  kind  treatment,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  common  sense ;  especially  where  only  the 
outworks  of  the  svstem  are  concerned.  In  all  the  schools,  both 
government  and  missionary,  at  first  Brahmin  boys  objected  to  sit 
with  Sudras ;  but  they  were  assured  all  would  be  treated  and 
taught  alike,  and  all  objection  on  the  subject  has  long  since  been 
silenced.  In  the  medical  colleges,  students  at  first  objected  to 
touch  the  bones  and  muscles  of  dead  subjects,  and  the  secretions 
of  living  ones  ;  but  the  Professors  showed  that  such  things  were 
to  be  looked  at  professionally,  not  socially ;  that  they  were  a 
part  of  regular  medical  duty,  and  were  not  degi’ading  in  them- 
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selves ;  and  the  students  ere  long  took  their  full  share  in  ana¬ 
tomical  and  clinical  studies.  Formerly,  from  leather  being  the 
skin  of  a  dead  animal,  natives  universally  wore  shoes  down  at 
heel,  that  they  might  put  them  oft’  without  touching  them  with 
the  hand.  Now-a-days  hundreds  of  clerks  prefer  the  English 
shoe,  from  its  neatness  and  comfort  in  walking.  ^.Ilut  these 
things  are  regarded  also  as  professional ;  they  are  only  worn  at 
office,  and  on  returning  to  the  inner  life  of  home,  every  Hindu 
puts  on  both  dress  and  slippers  that  have  never  been  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  mixed  world  outside. 

In  government  matters  also,  the  caste  question  has  made  itself 
prominent,  and  it  has  ever  been  treated  as  one  of  p(,‘culiar 
delicacy.  It  has  frequently  b(‘on  alluded  to  in  jn’oelamations 
and  circulars;  and  every  exhibition  of  the  government  fear, 
has  only  made  the  people  more  sensitive.  It  appeared  above  all 
other  places  in  the  Bengal  army.  Great  deference  was  paid  to 
its  requirements;  the  higher  castes  of  Brahmins  and  Bajpoots 
were  preferred  as  soldiers ;  enlistment  was  so  limited  as  not  to 
require  service  beyond  sea ;  and  trench-digging  and  other 
military  duties  were  not  enforce<l,  on  caste  grounds.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Bengal  army  became  an  immense  brotherhood, 
])ound  together  more  strongly  by  caste  ties  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  population ;  more  sensitive  than  any  other  re- 
sjjecting  caste  privileges ;  less  affected  by  practical  innovations ; 
and  determined  to  stand  by  each  other  in  its  defence.  We  know 
the  end  of  aU  this  now. 

In  civil  matters  caste  had  less  influence.  The  j>olice  were 
generally  chosen  from  various  classes,  not  from  the  blue  blood  of 
()ude  and  Gwalior ;  and  Mahommedans  to  a  gi’eat  extent  sought 
tlie  office.  In  all  the  public  offices  in  Bengal  and  Up})er  India, 
the  Writer  caste,  who  are  the  equals  of  the  Brahmins  in  educa¬ 
tion,  have  obtained  very  great  influence.  In  the  former  province 
all  castes  among  the  Sudras  that  leam  English,  manage  to  maintain 
a  footing  in  public  employments.  Xeveitheless  the  caste  system 
is  so  engrained  in  the  native  mind,  as  to  appear  continually  when 
least  expected. '  In  these  offices,  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy 
especially,  particular  castes  holding  by  each  other,  strive  to 
monopolise  the  desks  and  chairs.  In  some  of  the  government 
schools  it  quietly  endeavours  to  exclude  the  lower  eastes  from  the 
benefits  of  education,  even  when  they  seek  to  obtain  them.  In 
the  courts  of  justice  it  has  frequently  prevented  proper  access  to 
native  magistrates  and  judges  ;  the  lower  eastes  have  been  obliged 
to  present  their  petitions  or  give  their  evidence  through  dooi*s 
aivd  windows,  remaining  outside  the  room  wfliere  the  pure  officials 
were  sitting.  On  this  point  the  Tinnevelly  Christians  in  1853 
presented  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  complaining  in  strong 
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terms  of  tlie  liau;j:litiness  of  the  Brahmin  and  Sudra  officials ; 
and  the  evil  has  l)een  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  iMadras  Presi¬ 
dency,  where  the  lower  castes  are  so  numerous,  and  the  higher 
castes  espiK'ially  anxious  to  maintain  their  purity.  By  the 
English  officials  of  course  such  distinctions  are  not  allowed  to 
hinder  justice,  and  the  lower  castes  look  to  them  as  their  best 
friends. 

The  njoveniment  has  not  entirely  given  way  to  the  system ; 
it  has  felt  the  inconveniences  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  has  in 
oeilain  res})ects  endeavoured  to  remedy  them.  Several  years 
ago  it  intnxluced  the  messing  svstem  into  jails,  appointing  a 
Brahmin  to  cook  for  each  mess  of  twenty-four  prisoners,  instead 
of  allowing  each  man  to  cook  for  himself.  In  the  army,  also. 
Lord  I  )alhousie  introduced  the  general-service  order,  which  binds 
all  Sepoys,  enlisted  after  a  certain  date,  to  march  wherever  they 
are  commanded.  Enlistments  since  that  order  have  been  as 
numerous  as  before,  though  the  older  Sepoys  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  innovation,  and  still  recognise  it  as  a  ground  of  complaint. 
But  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact,  that  where  the  essentials  of 
the  caste  system  are  not  touched,  innovations  introduced  on 
public  grounds,  and  with  good  reason,  are  assented  to  by  the 
peojde,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  are  placed  beyond  the 
range  of  caste  principles.  In  public  schools,  it  is  now  thought 
no  injury  to  caste,  that  a  Brahmin  boy  sits  beside  the  son  of  a 
potter.  In  the  Bombay  army  the  Brahmin  stands  in  the  ranks 
with  the  Bheel,  and  cooks  his  food  with  his  belt  on;  because  it 
is  imduk  ka  dostur,  “  the  custom  of  the  country.”  Natives  are 
really  without  principle  on  the  subject :  the  question  is  not  ruled 
by  stern  uncompromising  rules  of  right ;  but  by  the  opinion  of 
the  community.  Two  branches  of  a  caste  recently  quarrelled  in 
Calcutta,  and  when  one  side  asked  the  other  why  they  allowed 
some  of  their  young  men  to  indulge  in  steaks  and  champagne  at 
the  English  hotels  without  excommunicating  them ;  the  answer 
given  was,  that  such  things  were  no  scandal,  ‘‘  because  they  ivere 
done  on  the  sly.'*  Innovations  therefore,  ought  to  be  made  on 
such  applications  of  the  caste  system  as  interfere  with  social 
rights,  and  the  interests  of  public  justice.  Englishmen  ought 
never  to  allow  that  there  are  any  essential  differences  between 
one  set  of  men  and  another ;  differences  established  at  the 
creation,  making  one  race  always  masters,  another  always  slaves ; 
differences  so  vital,  that  never  bv  anv  amount  of  intelligence, 
wealth,  or  virtue,  can  the  lower  rank  be  raised  to  the  higher. 
Social  differences  do  exist,  they  are  natural,  and  serve  important 
ends  ;  but  all  natives  of  India  of  all  ranks  are  meii ;  they  are  made 
of  the  same  blood  as  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  same 
human  duties,  the  same  human  rights  belong  to  them  as  to  others. 
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For  tlie  future  then  in  dealing  with  the  caste  system,  not  in 
its  religious  but  social  aspects,  the  government  should  steadily 
look  at  two  or  three  things.  It  should  carefully  tvatch  the 
system  as  an  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  preventing  its  influence 
in  the  army,  the  courts,  the  public  offices  and  jails,  where  it  may 
compromise  the  interests  of  individuals,  or  injure  the  commimity 
and  the  government  itself.  It  should  refuse  to  defer  to  any  of 
those  applications  of  the  system,  which  injure  the  rights  of  the 
lower  classes ;  especially  insisting  that  in  the  courts  of  justice  all 
classes  can  claim  an  attentive  hearing.  It  should  carry  out 
fully  the  promise  of  the  Royal  Proclamation,  that  admission  to 
public  offices  shall  be  impartially  granted  to  all,  not  for  their  caste 
or  their  religion ;  but  according  to  their  special  fitness  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  experience,  and  integrity,  for  the  posts  which  it  has  in  its 
gift.  It  should  never  permit  caste-purity  and  caste-position  to  be 
pleaded  as  a  valid  excuse  for  not  performing  any  public  duties 
required  by  the  service  of  the  state.  In  all  these  ways,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  .  the  influence  of  this 
tyrannical  system,  the  government  and  the  English  community  in 
India  may  do  much  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  classes ; 
to  testify  to  the  real  position  which  all  men  occupy  towards  each 
other;  and  assist  the  natives  in  appreciating  the  faults  of  a 
system  which  has  crushed  the  country  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Respecting  the  government  patronage  of  idolatry  in  India,  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists,  both  in  that  country  and  in 
England.  In  former  days  the  connection  between  the  govern- 
meiit  and  the  two  chief  religions  of  India  was  of  the  closest  and 
most  dishonourable  kind.  At  the  end  of  last  centurv  the 
jiagodas  of  the  iMadras  Presidency,  owing  to  the  peculations  oi 
the  priests,  were  falling  into  decay ;  tlie  festivals  were  ill- 
attended,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  svstem  had  disappeared, 
larged  on  by  irreligious  men,  like  Mr.  l^lace,  the  government,  in 
order  to  remedy  tins  state  of  things,  instead  of  referring  the 
matter  to  the  civil  courts,  where  all  breaches  of  trust  might  be 
punished,  took  the  temples,  mosques,  and  lands  under  its  own 
direct  charge.  About  the  same  time  on  tlm  conquest  of  the 
]Mahratta  empire,  the  endo^’inents^ presented  to  the  shrines  of 
Poonah  by  the  conquered  Peishwah,  were  adopted  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Juggernauth  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  pilgrim  taxes  were  established  at  Gaya,  Puri,  and 
Allahabad.  The  system  so(m  spread,  and  at  last  in  the  Bombay 
and  3Iadras  Presidencies  attained  a  depth  of  infamy  which  few 
in  England  have  ever  imagined.  Hundreds  of  officials  sub- 
j  mitted  to  it  without  scruple,  helped  to  extend  it,  and  reaped 
large  gains  from  their  share  in  temple  management.  Nino 
thousand  temples  aiid  shrines,  with  all  their  lands  and  endow- 
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iiicnts  were  taken  under  the  direct  charge  of  these  officers ;  and 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  deductions  were  made  from  the 
villiige  revenues  in  favour  of  twenty  thousand  more.  All 
appointments  of  priests  and  painters,  cooks  and  dancing  girls, 
were  made  by  the  collector,  and  by  him  all  salaries  were  paid ; 
all  offerings  were  received  into  his  custody,  and  all  jewels  and 
vessels  were  registered  in  his  court.  At  his  command  prayers 
were  offered  for  rain  to  the  idol  Varuna ;  Brahmins  were  feasted, 
special  talismans  were  employed  against  public  calamities ;  and 
thousands  of  poor  villagers  were  compelled  to  drag  the  idol  cars. 
Many  of  the  civil  officers  thought  it  no  shame  to  assist  at  the 
festivals,  and  even  to  make  offerings  themselves.  One  bold 
renegade  from  truth,  for  several  years  was  accustomed  to  mount 
the  idol’s  elephant  at  Puri,  march  in  the  forefront  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  waving  his  hat  in  air,  cry,  with  his  loudest  voice. 
Victory  to  Jugg(‘rnauth !’’  Salutes  were  fired  in  honour  of 
heathen  festivals,  even  on  the  Christian  sabbath.  Englisli 
soldiers  and  officers  joined  in  the  processions ;  and  the  native 
servants  of  the  courts  attended  with  their  offieial  (bess  and 
badj^es.  At  one  festival  the  degradation  of  common  sense  was 
so  great,  that  in  the  public  offices  themselves,  the  account- 
l)Ooks  and  records  were  placed  in  a  row  upon  the  desks,  and  all 
the  native  clerks  bowed  do\vn  and  worshipped  them. 

In  all  the  Presidencies  large  remissions  of  revenue  were  made 
in  favour  both  of  temples  and  priests.  These  grants  were  in 
most  cases  a  continuance  of  gifts  made  by  the  princes  whom  the 
English  had  conquered.  They  were  considered  public  obliga¬ 
tions.  and  have  been  continued,  in  the  Punjab  as  well  as  other 
districts,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Legislative  Council 
added  its  share  to  that  of  the  Executive,  and  passed  strong  regu¬ 
lations  both  in  Madi’as  and  Bengal,  charging,  not  on  the  (^ivil 
Judges,  but  on  the  Collectors  of  Revenue,  the  duty  of  attending 
to  all  the  endowments  of  the  Hindu  and  JMahommedan  religions, 
and  seeing  that  ‘‘  the  pious  and  beneficial  purposes  ”  for  which 
they  were  given  were  completely  accomplished,  ‘‘according  to 
the  real  intent  and  will  of  the  granter.”  The  government  even 
allowed  its  own  prosperity  to  be  mixed  up  with  these  systems. 
3Ioney  was  paid  to  Brahmins  to  perform  worship  in  the  salt- 
stores,  in  order  to  make  them  lucky :  and  a  special  offering  and 
worship  were  presented  by  Brahmins  at  Patna,  when  the  opium 
fleet  took  its  departure  for  the  Calcutta  market. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  disgraceful  transactions, 
carried  on  without  hesitation,  without  remission,  for  more  thtin 
forty  years,  did  much  to  revive  both  systems,  but  especially  the 
idolatry  of  Hinduism  in  Madras,  from  the  decay  which  had  been 
falling  iq)on  them.  The  officers  of  a  Christian  government, 
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devoted  their  skill,  their  experience,  their  honesty,  their  wisdom, 
their  zeal,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  wicked  system  of  idolatry, 
^vhich  injures  man,  and  insults  the  only  true  God;  a  system 
which,  of  its  own  strength  and  enthusiasm,  can  never  secure  the 
efficiency  which  those  gentlemen  "ave  it.  The  temples  were 
kept  in  repair  ;  the  tanks  clean  and  free  from  weeds ;  the  festi¬ 
vals  celebrated  with  splendour ;  the  cars  painted  and  neat ;  the 
offices  filled ;  all  salaries  paid  with  punctuality ;  the  Brahmins 
revelled  in  prosperity  and  fatness ;  the  roads  were  maintained 
in  good  order ;  pilgrimages  were  rendered  safe ;  the  priests 
flocked  everywhere  proclaiming  the  glories  of  the  idol,  ami  in¬ 
viting  worshippers  to  their  shrines :  and  who  can  wonder  that 
the  notion  was  most  extensively  })ropagated,  that  the  East  India 
Company  w’as  the  great  friend  of  their  gods,  and  desired  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  their  worship  ? 

We  are  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  that  guilty  time !  we  stand 
amazed  at  the  awful  degradation  to  which  the  government 
descended,  and  the  crime  they  committed  before  men  and  before 
God.  Themselves  possessing  the  revelation  of  his  truth,  and 
warned  tlierein  of  the  danger  of  robbing  him  of  his  due  honour, 
they  dared  to  throw  their  strength  into  the  cause  of  idolatry,  to 
expel  his  servants  from  their  territories,  to  mislead  millions  of 
their  subjects,  and  confirm  them  in  those  mighty  erroi*s  whicli 
have  been  tlie  bane  of  India  since  the  Brahmins  entered  the 
land.  Long  and  earnestly  did  they  resist  all  interference  with 
their  ungodly  work :  even  till  lately  they  have  always  been 
impatient  of  reproof ;  but  the  punishment  has  come  at  last ;  has 
come  from  the  hand  of  that  idolatrous  army,  whose  caste  they 
fostered,  whose  religion  they  cared  for,  wliile  frowning  on  their 
own. 

This  fearful  state  of  things  no  longer  continues.  The  great 
despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg,  in  1833,  was  the  first  thing  that 
called  the  attention  of  the  Indian  authorities  to  their  position, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  retire  from  it.  Both  the  Court  at 
home  and  the  officers  in  India  declined  to  listen.  The  resig¬ 
nation  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  at  Sladras,  in  1838,  because  he 
was  compelled  to  order  salutes  on  days  of  festival,  called  forth  a 
second  and  more  stringent  despatch,  which_the  authorities  dared 
not  disobey.  From  that ’day  tliihgs  began  to  change;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Directors  at  home,  having  at 
once  accepted  the  decision  of  the  public  in  England  as  final, 
continued  far  more  steady  in  carrying  it  out  than  the  various 
governments  abroad.  After  various  measures  had  been  adopted, 
the  change  which  resulted  was  this.  All  open  and  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  temples,  mosques,  and  tombs  was  given  up : 
all  the  direct  manairement  of  their  affairs  was  brouirht  to  an 
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end.  Various  individuals,  or  committees,  were  selected  in  dif. 
ferent  localities,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
and  all  idol  property  was  handed  over  to  their  custody ;  they 
were  regarded  as  trustees;  lands  and  buildings  were  placed 
under  their  sole  direction,  and  they  appointed  the  establishments. 
All  sums  of  money  claimable  from  the  government  are  still 
j)aid  into  their  hands  for  the  temple  uses :  but  the  government 
neither  asks  nor  receives  any  account  of  its  expenditure.  These 
sums  amount  at  the  present  time  to  170,000Z.  a-year.  They  are 
not,  however,  gifts  of  benevolence  from  the  English  government : 
the  majority  of  them  are  the  continuance  of  grants  bestowed  by 
former  kings  ;  or  the  annual  income  of  I’agoda  lands,  resumed 
by  government,  and  never  restored  to  the  temples  :  in  some 
cases  they  are  paid  simply  from  custom,  nobody  knows  why  or 
how.  They  have  been  much  misunderstood  in  England ;  they 
are  still  more  misunderstood  in  India ;  the  natives  have  on 
hundreds  of  occasions  represented  them  as  gifts  of  good  will ; 
and  have  argued  with  missionaries,  ‘‘  If  these  idols  are  false,  why 
does  the  government  give  them  money?”  Unsound  as  their 
.argument  is,  it  shows  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds, 
and  the  scandal  produced  even  by  such  connection  as  exists  at 
the  present  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  rigliteous  in  principle, 
therefore,  or  wise  in  regard  to  these  native  errors,  than  that  the 
government  should  get  rid  of  the  last  remains  of  the  old  evil. 
First:  in  preparation  for  such  a  step,  it  would  be  well  to 
oriler  throughout  the  Indian  empire,  a  complete,  searching,  and 
fundamental  inquiry  into  every  sum  of  money  paid  by  the 
government,  to  temples,  mosques,  and  tombs ;  to  Brahmins  and 
maulavis,  under  wh.atever  name  or  designation;  stating  the 
ammiut  paid  ;  2vh^  it  is  paid,  and  when  it  began.  If  rigidly 
carried  out,  we  should  then  learn  the  exact  position  in  wliieli  tlie 
government  is  now  placed.  A  return  of  tliis  kind  was  asked  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  but  has  not  yet  been 
made.  Secondly,  Fully  carrying  out  the  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
ference,  and  leaving  the  natives  to  manage  their  systems  for 
themselves,  let  the  government  determine  to  get  rid  of  the 
payments  altogether,  commuting  annual  payments  by  single 
ones ;  giving  land,  where  land  was  resumed ;  and  doing  any- 
tliing  else  that  the  claims  of  justice  demand.  The  Bombay 
missionaries,  in  their  recent  memorial,  prayed  that  these  pay¬ 
ments  might  be  taken  from  tlie  temjdes  and  priests,  and  being 
thrown  into  a  common  fund,  might  be  employed  in  educating 
1  the  i)eo})le,  and  other  works  of  usefulness.  C^onsidering  the 

present  attachment  to  idolatry,  and  the  extent  To  which  it  is 
1  still  received,  we  fear  that  this  proposal  looks  too  much  like 

confiscation,  to  be  considered  right.  The  money,  or  the  lands 
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it  represents,  was  given  by  heathens  themselves  for  temple  uses ; 
and  to  take  it  from  the  temples  would  be  a  wrong.  Hereafter, 
w  hen  the  people  become  Christians,  they  w  ill  themselves  desire  to 
see  idolatrous  endowments  appropriated  to  better  uses :  but  so  long 
as  they  remain  unconvinced,  such  appropriation  would  be  public 
robbery.  Sir  J ohn  Lawrence  in  his  despatch  argues  that  the 
grants,  alienated  from  tlie  public  revenue  in  the  Punjab  and 
elsewhere,  are^  many  of  them  ancient,  have  become  a  species  of 
property,  and  were  regarded  both  by  the  government  and  the 
people  solely  in  that  light.  He  has  endeavoured,  where  practi¬ 
cable,  to  reduce  them  ;  but  to  abolish  them  altogether  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  be  nothing  short  of  persecution.  These  are 
questions  which  require  careful  examination;  and  under  the 
advice  of  experienced  Christian  officers,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
thoroughly  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  the 
temple  of  Juggernauth,  the  missionaries  always  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  temple  to  the  sum  it  received,  and  only  asked 
that,  to  get  rid  of  the  scandal,  it  might  be  fairly  commuted. 
When  Lord  Dalhousie  took  up  the  question,  believing  that  the 
money  was  a  gift  of  good  will,  and  that  the  Court  in  requesting 
him  to  get  rid  of  it  by  one  payment,  were  really  endow  ing  it  for 
ever,  he  stated  in  the  most  noble  terms,  that  he  would  rather 
resign  his  office  than  coiisent  to  such  an  arrangement.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  however,  on  deeper  inquiry,  that  the  money  represented 
the  rights  of  the  temple,  he  sanctioned  and  directed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan,  by  which  an  estate  near  Puri,  having  an  equal 
annual  value,  should  be  given  over  to  the  temple  instead.  Tlie 
deed  ”  bv  which  the  transaction  was  carried  into  effect,  recites 
the  history  of  the  question ;  exhibits  the  claim  of  the  temple ; 
hands  over  the  estate,  and  declares  that  henceforth  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  temple’s  affairs.  We 
look  on  this  arrangement  as  just,  and  as  furnishing  an  excellent 
precedent  for  settling  similar  cases. 

Throughout  the  Indian  empire  the  government  offices  are 
annually  closed  on  certain  Hindu  and  Maliomimdan  holidays. 
These  holidays  fall  on  the  days  of  the  principal  festivals ;  the 
natives  offer  special  worship  to  the  gods  after  whom  they  are 
named,  and  frequently  hold  entertainments,  with  dances  in  the 
houses  of  the  most  wealthy.  The  number  of  these  holidays  in 
each  year,  given  by  the  government  in -addition  to  the  Sabbath, 
amounts  to  thirty-live.  It  must  strike  all  thinking  men,  that  to 
give  holiday  from  public  duties  on  days  of  heathen  festivals, 
gives  honour  to  the  festivals,  and  associates  with  them 
notions  of  rest  and  enjoyment ;  their  observance  therefore  tends 
to  honour  the  idols  celebrated  as  the  days  return.  Ought  we 
not  therefore  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Sir  J  ohn  Lawrence  argues 
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tliat  we  cannot  do  so,  because  compelling  a  native  to  attend 
office,  when  Ids  relirion  requires  him  to  worship  at  the  temple, 
is,  equivalent  to  making  him  abandon  his  religion.  He  Mould, 
hoM'ever,  restrict  the  holidays  to  those  days  on  which  Hindus  or 
Mussulmans  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  their 
religions.  We  think  that  here  Sir  John  assumes  the  very  point 
to  be  proved.  The  Hindus  never  avoM^  that  on  their  festival- 
days  rest  is  enjoined  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  is 
of  course  convenient ;  all  like  rest,  some  take  it ;  but  generally 
the  bazaars  are  most  busy ;  the  shops  are  all  open,  and  a  brisker 
trade  is  driven  on  those  liolidays  than  on  other  days.  Rest  for 
the  sake  of  worship,  conscientiously  observed  as  sacred,  is  a 
Christian  idea.  It  is  not  authoritativelv  commanded  among  the 
Hindus.  It  Mould  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  set  aside  these 
holidays  altogether.  In  many  merchants’  offices  none  are  given ; 
among  attorneys  and  barristers  the  clerks  rarely  get  them. 
Some  missionary  institutions  give  none  at  all ;  others  give  a 
half-holiday,  and  M'ould  give  nothing,  did  not  many  of  the  lads 
come  to  school  Mithout  food.  There  is  a  great  purpose  to  serve 
in  relation  to  idolatrv  bv  the  course  Me  recommend ;  and  while 
M  e  allow  that  holidays  are  needed  in  India  far  more  than  in 
England,  mc  only  advocate  that  they  should  not  be  given  on 
festival  days.  Let  the  whole  community  enjoy  holidays  by  all 
means,  but  let  them  do  so  M*ithout  involving  the  government  in 
acts  Mdiich  dishonour  the  Gospel,  and  Mnthout  encouraging  the 
heathen  in  their  idolatrv^ 

Another  matter  in  M'liich  the  East  India  Company  started  and 
maintained  to  the  last  a  most  pernicious  and  immoral  agency,  is 
the  great  opium  moviopohj.  Their  real  position  in  relation  to  the 
traffic  in  China  itself  has  been  someM'hat  misunderstood,  and  vet 
may  easily  be  defined.  The  government  has  not  of  late  years 
liad  anything  to  do  M’ith  China  directly ;  they  have  no  ships  of 
their  own,  and  thev  neither  force  the  opium  on  the  Chinese,  nor 
smuggle  it  into  tfieir  coast  villages.  The  traffic  is  entirely  in 
private  hands ;  and  many  mercantile  houses,  English  and 
American,  Hindostani  and  Arab,  have  invested  in  it  immense 
capital,  and  convey  it  in  their  oMn  steamers  and  clippers.  Nor 
does  the  government  force  the  market  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta, 
Mhere  the  drug  is  obtained.  It  is  sold  by  public  auction,  M’ithout 
any  trouble  to  the  government,  the  demand  being  so  extensive 
as  readily  to  take  ofi’  their  hands  M'hatever  amount  they  can 
supply.  The  real  position  of  the  East  India  government  in 
relation  to  the  oi)ium  is  this.  They  have  kept  the  gi’OM’th  of 
tiie  drug  entirely  in  their  omti  hands ;  they  permit  no  one  else 
to  gToM’  or  manufacture  it.  So  for  it  might  be  supposed  they 
kee})  the  supply  in  check,  and  prevent  the  immorality  attendant 
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on  unlimited  cultivation.  Assuming  such  a  position,  they  might 
have  exercised  a  powerful  control  over  a  pernicious  habit,  and 
prevented  both  the  Chinese  and  the  natives  of  India  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  j>oison  which  might  do  them  some  good  when  required 
as  medicine,  but  has  actually  been  abused  to  tlieir  most  frightful 
injury.  This  useful  control  the  government  has  utterly  failed 
to  exercise.  The  increase  of  the  evil  habit  of  smoking  it  among 
the  Chinese  gradually  produced  such  a  demand  for  opium,  and 
such  a  consequent  increase  in  its  value,  that  the  protits  of  the 
monopolist  became  enormous.  The  cost  of  manufacture  was 
comparatively  low,  the  price  in  open  market  high ;  and  the 
difterence  was  so  much  pure  gain  on  every  chest  that  could  be 
sold.  As  the  supply  enlarged,  the  revenue  increased ;  and  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  a  government,  which  saw  no  im¬ 
morality  in  rendering  idolatry  efficient,  should  see  any  evil  in 
drugging  a  nation  with  opium,  when  they  were  willing  to  buy, 
and  to  give  the  seller  immense  profit.  Possessing  the  powder  of 
keeping  the  evil  under  control,  they  surrendered  that  control 
for  the  sake  of  money ;  and  for  the  sake  of  money  flooded  the 
(‘oasts  of  Cliina  with  a  poison  which  they  knew  would  bring  ruin 
into  thousands  of  Chinese  families.  The  Indian  government  is 
therefore  justly  chargeable  with  a  large  share  of  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  which  have  sprung  from  the  opium  traffic.  Several  of  • 
their  officers,  and  some  of  the  Directors  have  at  times  cried  out 
against  this  simrender  of  their  control,  and  against  the  increase 
permitted  by  the  authorities  in  the  annual  supply.  Put  in  spite 
of  their  remonstrances,  the  annual  supply  has  gradually  risen 
from  two  thousand  chests  to  more  than  seventy  thousand ;  and 
the  net  revenue  amounts  to  above  four  millions  sterling. 

What  is  now  to  be  done  with  this  fearful  evil  ?  It  is  far 
easier  to  produce  vices  than  to  repress  them.  Our  Indian 
Paustus  has  raised  his  demon ;  the  government  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  greatly  increased  his  power.  But  notliing  will  cast 
liim  out  but  the  Gospel ;  human  efforts,  though  directed  by 
sound  principle,  can  only  lay  checks  upon  his  power,  and  the 
problem  now'  to  be  solved  is,  wdiat  check  will  be  most  efficient. 
Some  call  for  the  total  and  violent  suppression  of  the  traffic,  the 
growth,  the  revenue,  and  the  pernicious  habit  all  at  once.  We 
simply  reckon  this  impossible;  No  government  that  has  made  a 
people  vicious  during  half  a  century,  can  compel  them  by  law  to 
become  virtuous  in  a  day.  When  a  Blaine  law  is  adopted,  the 
people  themselves  must  sustain  and  enforce  it  uy  their  willing 
obedience  and  earnest  co-operation.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  IMaine  law  in  England,  and .  get  uinvilling  officials, 
merchants,  and  opium-smokers,  in  China  to  obey  it.  A  second 
and  milder  course  is  for  the  Indian  government  steadily  and 
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sternly  to  reduce  the  supply ;  bringing  it  down  by  degrees  from 
the  present  fearful  amount,  to  ultimate  suppression.  A’  third 
})lan,  recommended  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  that  of  putting  the 
manufacture  of  opium  in  India  in  a  j)osition  similar  to  that  of 
intoxicating  liquois  in  Ihighind.  The  government  may  let  the 
])roduction  fall  entirely  into  private  hands,  and  put  an  excise 
duty  on  local  eonsum])tion,  an  export  duty  on  all  sent  abroad. 
The  latter  position  is  already  tliat  of  tlie  ]\Ialwa  opium,  grown  in 
the  native  states  of  Ivajpootana :  tlie  production  of  opium  in 
Jlenares  and  llehar  miglit  be  placed  on  the  same  foundation. 
With  the  view  of  keojung  the  evil  under  the  strongest  admissible 
eliecks,  tlie  duties  might  be  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
]>oint  when  even  a  hazardous  smuggling  becomes  profitable. 
We  hope  that  this  last  plan  will  be  adopted,  and  the  new 
government  se])aratcd  from  all  particijiation  in  existing  evils. 

The  last  jioint  riMpiiring  consideration  in  this  review,  is  that 
of  the  Government  S>/fttem  of  Education,  We  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Indian  question  on  the  broadest-possible  principles,  and 
we  propose  to  consider  it  quite  apart  from  the  general  views, 
in  reference  to  the  true  relations  between  government  and  public 
education,  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  “Eclectic"  is  com¬ 


mitted.  The  government  educational  system  in  India  occupies  a 
considerable  sjiace  in  ]\lr.  Noel's  work,  and  is  ably  discussed  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence.  The  government  has  done  little  or  nothing 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  in  their  own  tongues ;  its  cftbi-ts 
have  lieen  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  English  colleges  and 
schools.  Here  the  traditional  ]>o] icy  was  conspicuous  from  the 
first :  and  the  system,  destitute  from  the  first  of  moral  as  well  as 
religious  elements,  produced  most  uiisatisfoctory,  if  not  pernicious, 
results.  Few  men  in  India  have  been  practically  more  irre¬ 
ligious,  and  more  disposed  to  indulge  in  vapouring  against  the 
government,  than  some  of  the  students  in  these  collegtis.  Ben¬ 
galis  though  they  were,  and  destitute  of  grievances,  they  actually 
began  to  talk  about  Thermcpyla)  and  I3annockburn.  Improve¬ 
ments  have  IxHm  introduced  into  the  system :  the  masters  and 
professors  are  now  allowed  out  of  school-hours  to  talk  with  their 
scholars  about  their  souls ;  even  during  lessons  they  may  give  all 
needful  explanations  respecting  allusions  to  Bible  truth  in  the 
standards  of  instruction,  as  widl  as  answer  questions  directly  put 
upon  the  subject.  But  if  the  government  continue  these  institu¬ 
tions  more  may  well  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  without  turning 
them  into  places  of  religious  instruction,  as  the  missionary  insti¬ 
tutions  are.  Christianity  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  large  and 
essential  element  in  English  history  and  in  English  literature. 
Sound  science  should  be  honestlv  and  fullv  taught,  without  a 
single  thought  whether  Hinduism  stands  or  falls.  Moral  lessons 
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sliould  1)0  given,  from  tlie  liigliest  to  tlie  lowest  range  of  their 
])rincii)les,  and  slionld  form  an  im])oi*tant  element  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  school.  All  such  teaching  should  be  based  upon 
Cliristiaii  principles,  even  though  the  llible  be  not  directly  in¬ 
troduced. 

]\[any  would  go  beyond  this,  and  ask  tliot  the  Bible  should  bo 
taught  daily,  as  a  voluntary  lesson  in  all  the  schools,  just  as  is 
done  in  Ceylon.  To  this  proposal  weighty  objections  must  bo 
made,  which  Sir  John  Lawrence,  though  he  assents  to  the  plan, 
lias  clearly  discerned.  Even  wore  Ceylon  a  parallel  case,  which 
strictly  it  is  not,  the  great  cpiestion  arises,  who  is  to  teach  the 
Bible  when  the  plan  is  allowed?  There  are  a  few  excellent  men 
among  the  professors  and  masters  of  the  colleges  and  schools ; 
but  many  of  tliem  make  ho  decided  profession  of  religion.  The 
majority  of  the  teacliers  are  Hindus  and  Mahommedans.  The 
whole  plan  must  depend  for  any  success  upon  lit  teachei’s  being 
secured :  and  nowhere  ought  it  to  be  adojited  unless  they  be 
obtained.  Besides,  in  the  presence  of  idolaters,  the  Bible  is  a 
controversial  book :  it  is  opposed  to  idolatry  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  it  would  seem  impossilde  for  any  good  man  to 
l)egin  teaching  its  truths  and  stories  to  Hindus  without  insensiblv 
necoming  a  missionary. 

Some  liave  advocated  strongly  the  increase  of  the  grants-in- 
aid,  hoping  that  missionary  labours  may  thereby  be  greatly 
assisted  :  it  is  in  opposition  to  this  scheme  that  a  large  portion 
of  Sir  George  Clerk’s  bitter  minute  is  written.  But  lanv  stand 
tlie  facts?  Jn  the  province  of  ilengal,  in  the  year  preceding  the 
mutiny,  out  of  a  sum  of  2,500/.  cx])ended  on  such  grants,  only 
six  missionaries  accepted  them,  to  the  contemptible  amount  of 
210/.  The  grants  have  since  been  increased  to  5,000/.  in  each 
of  the  live  divisions  of  the  Ihnpirc ;  but  by  far  tlie  greater  ])or- 
tion  goes  to  the  assistance  of  native  schools,  which  are  consider¬ 
ably  less  benelicial  in  their  tendenev  than  tliose  of  the  govern- 
meiit.  All  these  schools  would  be  doing  considerable  harm,  with 
some  amount  of  good,  were  not  their  tendencies  much  kept  in 
clieck  by  the  iulluence  indirectly  exerted  bv  the  teaching  of 
missionaries  on  all  jiarts  of  the  population  amongst  whom  they 
dwell.  ])r.  Huft*  recommends  tliat  the  government  should  retire 
from  its  English  teaching  altogedier,  aiid,. confine  itself  solely  to 
graiits-in-aid.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  by  governmeiit  for 
education,  we  fully  concur  in  the  former  suggestion  ;  but  we  want 
to  see  better  results  from  the  latter,  and  a  better  a])plication  of 
grants,  before  we  could  heartily  approve  of  the  extension  of  the 
system.  The  question  is  a  difiicult  one  :•  it  has  in  India  peculiar 
aspects*  of  its  own;  even  wise  men  differ  on  it.  For  ourselves, 
even  apart  from  our  general  convictions  on  this  matt  r,  we  think 
'  L  2 
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that  ^vitll  the  stimulus  already  given  to  educatiou,  the  best  thing 
^^ould  be  for  the  government  to  leave  the  matter  alone  ;  and  for 
(.’hristian  men  heartily  to  step  forward,  and  devote  more  time, 
money,  and  men,  than  they  have  ever  done  to  tlie  Christian 
training  of  the  young  people  of  the  country,  llevond  a  certain 
amount  of  simple  knowledge,  we  doubt  the  value  of  all  but 
tlioroughly  Christian  teaching  for  a  people  just  emerging  from 
the  darkness  in  which  ages  of  heathenism  have  enveloped  them. 

Tlie  more  deeply  we  consider  the  events  of  India,  the  more 
clearly  does  it  api)ear  that  tliere  is  but  one  balm  for  all  its  woes, 
one  remedy  for  all  its  wroiigs.  It  is  an  increase  in  our  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  that  will  best  promote  its  lasting  welfare.  J  iCt 
the  government,  upright  in  its  purpose,  just  in  its  dealings,  act 
a  manly  part,  desirous  to  please  the  King  of  all  kings,  and,  pure 
in  its  integrity,  strive  to  do  its  best,  fearing  the  face  of  no  man. 
Let  the  Church  of  Christ  carry  out  in  earnestness  its  special 
mission  of  love  :  and  India,  long  “  scattered  and  peeled,'’  the 
prey  of  the  marauder,  the  victim  of  the  priest,  protected,  eidight- 
encd,  saved,  shall  rest  in  peace,  and  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
clothed  and  in  its  right  mind. 


III. 

BAD  WEATIIEB  OX  THE  .AIOUXTAIXS : 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  ALPINE  ADVENTUKE. 

By  Alfred  Wjlls,  Esq.,  Author  of  Wanderings  among  the  High  AlpsB 

Most  of  us  have,  at  some  time  or  other  in  our  lives,  experienced  the 
miseries  which  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  is  capable  of  inflict¬ 
ing.  To  ride  half  the  night  in  drenching  rain,  or  in  a  steady 
drizzle  on  an  “  outside  car,”  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  or  over  a 
pass  amongst  the  English  lakes,  to  buftet  with  the  storm  across  a 
desolate  Highland  moor,  to  struggle  in  . blinding  snow  through  a 
strange  and  thiidy  inhabited  countr\%  are  among  the  occasional 
necessities  of  most  travellers — never  free  fr6m  abundant  discomfort, 
not  always  from  actual  danger.  Storm  and  wind  have  a  specific 
elVect  of  their  own  in  lowering  the  vital  powers  and  destroying  the 
elements  of  resistance  to  their  attacks.  'I'he  case  of  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  perished  on  the  well-marked  path  between  King’s  House 
and  Fort  William,  positively  killed  by  bad  weather  on  an  August 
day,*  though  a  striking,  is  far  from  being  a  solitary,  instance  of 

♦  In  1847.  See  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  Cl.  p.  299. 
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tlio  death-dealing  power  wliich  the  elements  can  exert.  But  it  is 
difficult,  from  the  widest  experience  of  had  weather  at  ordinary 
elevations,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  terrible  aspect  it  assumes 
ell  lofty  mountains  ;  where  the  fury  of  the  blast  is  increased  tenfold, — 
where  rain  gives  ])1aeo  to  snow, — where,  perhaps,  the  very  mist  is 
frozen, — where  the  soil  and  rock  arc  replaced  by  substances  incapable 
of  absorbing  and  of  radiating  heat,  so  that  the  instant  the  sun’s  rays 
are  withdrawn,  every  source  of  warmth  is  extinguished, — and  where 
the  scanty  produce  of  caloric  in  the  body  is  moro  than  exhausted  in 
raising  the  thin  and  frosty  air  you  breathe  to  a  temperature  which 
the  lungs  can  endure. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  among  the  many  chances  of  an  inveterate 
climber,  to  learn  what  bad  weather  means  in  a  spot  as  lofty,  and  as 
remote  from  external  assistance,  as  any  in  which  I  am  likely,  in 
Europe,  at  all  events,  again  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  elements, 
namely,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  l^)lanc ;  and  it  was  an  experience 
such  as  the  most  reckless  traveller  would  hardly  soon  forget,  or 
willingly  brave,  a  second  time.  The  circumstances  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  peculiar.  '  During  the  summer  of  1857,  Dr.  Tyndall,  one 
of  our  most  acute  and  persevering  scientific  investigators,  was 
migaged  during  some  weeks  in  a  series  of  researches  on  the  Mer  de 
(llace.  A  w’ell-known  guide  of  Chamouni,  Auguste  Balmat, — of 
whom  it  is  sufficient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  say  that  had  ho 
had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  day, — mentioned  to  Dr. 
Tyndall  that  ho  thought  of  placing  some  self-registering  thermo¬ 
meters  on  and  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  minimum  of  external  temperature  attained  in  that 
elevated  region,  and  the  depth  to  which  such  cold  penetrates 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Circumstances  prevented  Balmat 
from  carry  ing  out  this  experiment  during  the  autumn  of  1857  ;  and, 
before  the  next  campaign.  Dr.  Tyndall,  believing  that  the  result 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  real  pheno¬ 
mena  and  condition  of  the  ice-world,  procured  from  the  Koyal 
Society  a  small  grant  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  so  praiseworthy 
an  undertaking.  Proper  thermometers  were  taken  out  from 
Ihigland ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  Dr.  Tyndall 
rejiaired  to  Chamouni  and  proposed  to  Balmat  to  make  the  ascent 
and  plant  the  thermometers.  Balmat  was  at  the  time  engaged  as 
my  guide,  and  I  gladly  accepted  Dr.  Tyndall’s  welcome  invitation 
to  be  of  the  party.  The  weather,  however,  broke  up,  and,  for  some 
days,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  think  of  any  long  or  difficult  expedition  ; 
and,  despairing  of  3Iont  Blanc,  we  made  a  compromise  by  burying 
one  thermometer  in  the  ice  and  .planting  anather  beneath  some  rocks, 
above  the  summit  of  the  Jardin.  The  depth  of  snow  we  encountered 
here  appeared  to  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  ^lont  Blanc.  The  day,  however,  was  one  of  singular  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  the  following  day  proving  equally  fine,  we  could  none 
of  us  resist  a  longing  desire  to  be  once  more  amongst  the  grandest 
scenes  of  the  ice-world,  and  to  gain  that  glorious  summit  which 
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rose  so  temptingly  before  our  eyes,  llalmat  had  another  thermo¬ 
meter  wliich,  though  not  particularly  suitable,  'would  yet  answer 
tlie  purpose  suflicieiitly  well  in  default  of  a  better.  The  expedition 
was  therefore  determined  upon — llalmat  to  be  at  its  head,  as  tlie 
pi\>jector  of  the  cxi)criment — Dr.  lyndall  the  scientific  director, 
and  jireparcd  to  make  some  interesting  obsci  vat  ions  oh  other 
matters — I  to  “  make  myself  generally  useful  ”  as  far  as  I  could. 
W  o  were  met,  however,  by  a  not  altogether  unexpected  difllculty. 
The  chief  guide,  a  man  of  rare  stupidity  and  ignorance,  declared 
that  without  the  regulation  number  of  guides,  which  means  the 
regulation  expense  of  about  2o/.  a-piece,  we  should  not  go.  Wo 
had  each  of  us  amide  knowledge  of  Alpine  climbing,  had  each  of  us 
cOseended  3lont  Diane  before,*  and  were  resolved  that  nothing 
should  induce  us  to  submit  to  this  enormous  imposition.  AVo 
appealed  to  the  superior  authorities,  to  the  Syndic,  and  through 
him  to  the  Intendant  of  the  jirovince,  a  gentleman  of  great  acconi- 
idishments  and  singular  administrative  capacity,  and  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  an  otiicial  countenance  for  our  proceedings,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  chief  guide's  threats  of  ])rosecutions 
and  ])roces~i:er/>als  were  unheeded ;  and,  instead  of  our  having  any 
difticulty  in  procuring  the  porters  we  required,  we  might  have  had 
a  hundred  if  we  had  wanted  them.  Precious  time,  however— two  or 
three  days  of  glorious  weather — had  been  lost  in  these  negotiations, 
and  when  we  started  it  was  not  altogether  without  a  misgiving  for 
the  morrow. 

The  matchless  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  Mont  Diane  is  neither 
generally  known  nor  adequately  appreciated;  and,  despite  the  great 
wasting  of  the  glaciers,  which  was  observable  in  most  parts  of 
the  Alj  )s  last  year,  the  wonders  of  the  ice-world  of  Alont  Diane  were 
certainly  greater  thaji  in  1857.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
Cl  rands  Mulcts  was  considerable,  owing  to  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  the  crevasses  beneath  their  base.  One  prodigious  chasm  stretched 
right  across  the  glacier  dc  Taconnay,  from  the  foot  of  the  0 rands 
Alulcts  to  the  summit  of  the  ^lontagnc  dc  la  C'ote,  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  trials  and  great  delay  that  we  found  a  practicable, 
though  far  from  an  easy,  passage.  A  wonderful  but  unpromising 
sunset  closed  the  day,  the  sun  sinking  to  rest  amidst  a  chaos  of 
gorgeous  clouds,  some  piled  and  banked  one  upon  another  till  they 
looked  as  solid  as  the  rock  on  which  we  lay,  others  whirled  in  wild 
eddies  by  the  rising  west  wind,  or  torn  to  rags  and  scattered  piece¬ 
meal  in  space  by  some  furious  and  transient  blast,  others  floating 
calmly  in  loftier  regions,  looking  down  in  quiet  unconcern  on  the 
seething  masses  below,  all  lighted  up  in  a  thousand  ditierent  tints 
by  the  glowing  rays  of  the  descending  luminary ;  some  crimson, 
some  gold,  some  dark  violet,  some  purple,  some  of  the  richest 

*  In  1857,  Dr.  Tyndall  had  performed  the  rare,  and  not  very  cautious,  feat  of 
ascending  with  one  guide  only  ;  and  had,  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  tho 
present  expedition,  climbed  alone  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  ;  in  my  judgment, 
however,  a  much  less  arduous  undertaking  than  his  ascent  of  ^lont  Blanc. 
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mixture  of  yellow  and  brown,  some  but  faintly  blusliing,  some 
scarcely  differing  in  hue  from  the  pale,  cold  blue  of  tlie  zenith  sky, 
some  even  tinged  witli  green.  1  thought  of  llebers  beautiful 
lines : — 

“  I  praised  the  sun,  Avhose  chariot  rolled 
Oil  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold 

when  lo !  the  central  mass,  behind  whieli  the  sun  was  now  nearly 
hidden,  suddenly  grew  semitransparent,  presenting  an  immeasurable 
dej)th  of  amber  mist,  itself  apparently  one  vast  reservoir  of  illumi¬ 
nating  power,  (htick  as  thought,  disclosing  still  vaster  deeps  of 
siiace  behind,  a  kind  of  tunnel  opened  through  its  very  licart,  out 
of  which  shot  across  the  clear  space  in  fl-ont  a  bright  cone  of  ruddy 
light,  whicli  turned  its  own  amber  channel  to  a  cylinder  of  melting 
gold,  and  lit  up  the  dark  forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  west  with  a 
strange  unearthly  glow.  These  gorgeous  dioramas  of  celestial 
scenery  seldom  indicate  settled  weather ;  and  it  was  not  without 
misgivings  that  1  watched  a  sunset  scene,  which  has  been  without 
a  parallel  in  my  recollection.  The  evening  had  not  w  ell  closed  in 
before  a  light  fall  of  snow  took  place,  followed  by  a  storm  of  wind 
so  furious  that  it  seemed  at  times  resolved  to  annihilate  the  little 
ciibin  wdiich  formed  our  shelter.  The  uj^per  part  of  Mont  lllanc 
was  covered,  through  a  great  part  of  the  night,  wdth  a  dark  misty 
cap,  which  experience  taught  us  was  but  the  whirlwind  of  dry 
snow  that  w'as  eddying  about  the  summit. 

However,  about  one  o’clock,  things  looked  better — the  stars 
began  to  shine,  and  by  half-past  one  we  had  started  on  our  icy 
pilgrimage.  The  comet,  which  Dr.  Tyndall  and  I  had  discovered 
the  night  before  at  the  same  instant — I,  certainly,  'without  having 
heard  of  it  before— was  now"  blazing  over  the  Col  de  Ealme,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  heaven  w'as  clear.  The  sky  looked 
more  and  more  promising  as  the  night  w  ore  on ;  and  when,  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  Ave  w'cre  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  the  air  w"as 
cold  and  crisp  and  diy,  avo  congratulated  each  other  on  the  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  glorious  Aveatlier  at  the  top.  A  very  great  difficulty  success¬ 
fully  overcome  on  the  ascent  of  the  Corridor  raised  our  enthusiasm 
still  higher;  and  it  AA"as  only  Avhen  aa'o  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Corridor,  and  exchanged  the  still  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  noiihern 
side  for  a  cold,  misty",  driving  Avind,  charged  Avith  the  moisture  of  a 
million  clouds  that  lay  in  dense  immovable  masses  OA’er  the  whole 
sea  of  mountains  to  the  south,  through  Avhich  but  three  solitary 
peaks — ^lonte  Eosa,  the  Grand  Combien,  and  the  Matterhorn — 
Avere  able  to  pierce,  that  Ave  gaA’e  up  our  exalted  hopes,  and  felt 
that  Ave  should  be  fortunate  if  Ave  rcached.tll£  summit  Avithout  acci¬ 
dent. 

There  w"as  no  time  to  be  lost :  Ave  w-ere  already  someAA'hat 
Avearied  Avith  the  deep  siioav,  and  a  most  fatiguing  ascent  still  lay 
before  us ;  so  Ave  stayed  only  to  eftect  a  more  equitable  division 
among  our  party  of  our  one  bottle  of  champagne  than  Avas  practi¬ 
cable  so  long  as  the  cork  remained  undraAvn,  and  addressed  ourselves 
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seriously  to  the  ^lur  de  l.a  Cote.  We  had  not  gone  many  hundred 
yards  before  a  light  drift  of  transparent  mist,  s(.*arce  enough  to  dim 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  came  dancing  by  -  us.  It  was  but  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  many  others  ;  and,  from  the  time  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
Mur,  we  never  saw  the  summit  till  we  stood  upon  it.  Still  it  was 
so  clear  upon  the  Chamouni  side,  the  mist  so  often  grew  lighter 
and  thinner,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong,  that  we  could  not  help 
hoping  it  might  partially,  at  any  rate,  clear  off.  When  we  were 
about  half  way  up  the  Calotte  we  caught  our  last  glimpse  of 
Chamouni,  and  our  friends  below  had  their  last  peep  at  us.  AVe 
saw  no  sight  or  sign  of  the  living  world  again  till  some  four  hours 
afterwards,  when  we  emerged  once  more  into  sunshine  and  daylight 
on  the  Grand  Plateau. 

And  now,  as  we  fought  our  way  up  the  steep  Calotte,  with  beat¬ 
ing  hearts  and  panting  lungs,  the  boiling  mist  eddied  round  us  in 
denser  and  denser  folds,  the  struggling  beams  of  the  watery  sun 
grew’  fainter  and  fainter,  the  drifts  of  pow’dery  snow%  gathered  by  the 
south  wind  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  w’ere  swept  more  swiftly 
past  us,  though  we  purposely  kept  as  much  to  the  north  and  as  far 
from  the  actual  ridge  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  all  the  little  shelter 
w’e  could  get.  Suddenly,  about  half-past  nine  o’clock,  w’e  found  the 
steep  incline  at  an  end,  and  w’ere  w^elcomed  by  a  sharp  and  eager 
blast  as  we  stood  once  again  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  site 
for  the  thermometer  w  as  soon  selected,  and,  with  the  ice-hatchets  and 
a  long  iron  bar  w^e  had  brought  to  mark  the  si>ot,  our  three  stout 
young  porters  set  vigorously  to  w^ork  to  dig  a  hole  three  or  four 
feet  deep — a  cell  in  w  hich  the  instrument  should  be  immured  till 
the  genial  suns  of  July  or  August  shall  enable  us  to  release  the 
captive  and  extort  the  secrets  of  the  icy  prison-house.  A  mackin¬ 
tosh  w’as  throw’ll  down  on  the  snow’,  and  a  shelter  against  the  wind 
constructed  by  stretching  a  plaid  over  some  alpenstocks,  where, 
two  feet  from  the  summit,  Ur.  Tyndall  might  boil  some  w’ater  and 
ascertain  its  temperature.  A  momentary  lift  in  the  fog  w^as  taken 
advantage  of  by  Balmat  and  myself  to  creep  some  distance  along 
the  narrow  ridge  w’hich  forms  the  summit,  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  ascent  from  the  Grand  Plateau  by  the  Bosse  do 
Uromedaire,  a  favourite  project  with  Alpine  explorers  which 
remains  yet  to  be  achieved.  While  we  did  so  the  thick  mist 
sw  ooped  down  again  upon  us,  and  w’e  seemed  indeed  alone,  for  w’e 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  our  companions. 

Digging  holes  in  the  ice  is  not  nearly  so  easy  a  task  as  it  might 
be  thought,  and  Balmat  joined  the  efforts  of  his  vigorous  arm  and 
determined  w’ill  to  those  of  our  porters,  who  w’ere  all  young  men — 
from  twenty  to  three-and-twenty  years  of  age — and  most  of  whom 
were  making  their  first  ascent.  After  watching  Dr.  Tyndall’s  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  to  get  his  lamp  to  light,  in  which  most  of  our  matches 
were  already  consumed,  some  of  the  drifting  snow  having  got  into 
the  wick,  I  flung  myself  on  a  comer  of  his  mackintosh  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  misery  of  our  situation.  The 
thermometer,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  stood  at  12*3*^  Centigrade,  or 
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twenty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing-point.  AVhat 
it  was  in  the  wind  1  had  not  the  energy  to  determine,  but  it  must 
have  been  considerably  lower.  Our  party  presented  an  odd 
aspect.  Eveiy  man  had  tied  his  handkerchief  over  his  hat  to  keep 
his  cars  from  freezing:  and  Balmat  and  myself  had  linen  masks 
covering  the  whole  of  tlie  face  below  the  eyes  except  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Dr.  Tyndall  was  more  efficiently  protected  by  a  most 
useful  beard  and  moustache.  We  were  all  blue  in  the  face,  and 
every  hair  was  converted  into  a  tine  thread  of  ice. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  presents 
a  face  of  tremendous  precipices  towards  the  south.  The  extensive 
])revalence  of  this  notion  amongst  even  well-informed  men,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  assert,  that, 
despite  the  number  of  ascents,  and  the  multitude  of  accounts  of 
them  that  have  been  given  to  the  world,  the  exact  character  of  the 
scenery  and  the  topography  of  the  mountain  have  been  but  imper¬ 
fectly  made  known.  Instead  c»f  the  ridge  of  Mont  Blanc  ending 
abruptly  in  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  Alice  Blanche,  it  is 
separated  from  them  by  a  broad  stretch  of  undulating  glacier,  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  This  was  not  an  uniinj^ortant 
item  in  the  forces  arrayed  against  us ;  for,  from  the  whole  area  of 
this  snow-field,  the  dry  and  frozen  snow  on  the  surface  was  hurled 
in  clouds  against  the  summit,  adding  greatly  to  our  difficulties  and 
discomforts.  At  last,  when  wo  had  endured  for  nearly  a  whole 
hour  the  combined  attack  of  wdnd  and  mist  and  snow-drift,  I  began 
to  get  uneasy  as  to  consequences.  My  hands  and  feet  were  almost 
without  feeling,  and  one  of  Dr.  Tyndall’s  feet  was  quite  senseless, 
and  on  getting  iq)  from  the  snow,  where  a  bursting  headache  had 
made  me  glad  to  lie  as  still  as  I  could,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  our  party  that  I  called  Dr.  Tyndall’s  attention  to  it,  and, 
abandoning  all  further  attempts  to  boil  water,  we  resolved  instantly 
to  depart.  Our  men  looked  like  animated  corpses ;  the  livid  hue  of 
their  faces  had  deepened  almost  into  black ;  they  were  shrivelled 
and  shrunk,  and  their  features  wore  an  expression  of  suffering  and 
anxiety.  Every  hair,  not  only  on  our  faces,  but  on  the  cloth  or 
flannel  of  our  coats,  gaiters,  or  plaids,  was  an  icicle.  Dr.  Tyndall’s 
beard  and  moustache  were  white,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  proper 
colour  being  observable.  He  told  me  my  eyelashes  even  were  all 
coated  with  ice.  The  wind  was  howling  round  us,  as  if  in  an  un¬ 
holy  triumph  over  our  wretehedness.  Balmat,  I  thought,  looked 
particularly  ill ;  but,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  he  was  still  busy 
trampling  down  the  snow  into  the  hole  where  the  thermometer  now 
lay  nearly  four  feet  below  the  surface:  The  iron  bar  was  sunk  seven 
feet  deep,  leaving  about  three  feet  above  the  ice  to  guide  those  who 
may  seek  it  next  autumn  to  the  spot.  I  asked  the  men  some 
questions,  but  every  one  seemed  unwilling  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
answered  only  with  a  gesture.  “  Let  us  be  off  at  once,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “or  we  shall  have  some  serious  accident.”  The  words  w’ere 
liardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  Balmat  came  up  to  me  and  said 
qnietly,  “  Je  crains  beaucoup  que  les  mains  me  sont  g(dees,”  and  on 
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inquiry  I  then  learned,  for  the  lirst  time,  that  an  iron  ladle,  which 
1  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  had  Leen  forgotten  at  the  Grand 
^Inlets,  and  that  he  had  actually  scooped  out  the  ice  and  snow  from 
the  hole  with  his  hands!  No  wonder  that  a  single  pair  of  woollen 
gloves  were  not  stout  enough  to  resist  the  protracted  action  of  such 
fearful  cold.  ^Ve  gathered  our  traps  together  with  all  the  haste  wo 
could,  and  in  two  minutes  were  out  of  sight  of  the  summit,  hurrying 
down  the  trackless  waste  of  ice  which  forms  the  (  alotte.  Wa 
could  not  see  thirty  yards  before  us,  and  every  trace  of  our  ascend¬ 
ing  footsteps  was  completely  obliterated ;  but,  guided  by  the  un¬ 
erring  sagacity  of  llalmat,  we  had  no  fear  of  losing  the  direction, 
even  in  that  dreary  mist.  A\  e  had  not  gone  many  liundred  yards, 
however,  before  Lalmat  again  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  I  feel  a 
smithing,  I  think  1  shall  look  at  my  hands.”  And  pulling  off  his 
gloves  he  found,  to  our  horror,  that,  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to 
the  knuckles,  they  were  perfectly  black,  lie  said  quietly,  “  There 
is  no  time  to  lose and  casting  down  his  traps,  began  to  rub  his 
hands  violently  with  the  snow — then,  as  no  trace  of  sensation 
appeared,  he  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  begged  us  to  beat  his 
hands.  “  Frappez,”  he  said,  “  fiappez  fortement;  n’ayez  pas  j  enr; 
fortement,  fortement  /”  So  Ur.  Tyndall  took  one  hand  and  1  the 
other,  and  taking  off  our  thick,  heavy,  fingerless  gloves,  used  them 
to  beat  the  black  and  senseless  hands  with  all  our  might.  In  that 
thin  atmosphere  any  exertion  is  severely  felt,  and  at  length  1 
actually  fell  back  upon  the  snow'  exhausted  with  the  work,  and  was 
obliged  to  call  upon  one  of  our  porters,  all  of  whom  seemed  quite 
stupefied  at  the  catastrophe,  to  relieve  me.  Then  we  rubbed 
him  with  brandy  and  gave  him  some  rich  cordial — a  sort  of  liqueur 
that  Dr.  Tyndall  had  in  his  flask.  All  the  while  we  were  standing 
in  the  driving  mist  and  pitiless  wind,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  lllanc.  At  last,  after  about  half  an  hour’s 
incessant  and  violent  labour,  sensation  began  to  return.  I  have 
witnessed  some  forms  of  acute  suffering  in  my  time,  but  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  agony  1  have  never  beheld,  and  I  devoutly 
trust  I  never  may  again,  lie  was  at  times  quite  unable  to  speak, 
and  kept  rubbing  his  hands  in  the  snow  and  stamping  about  in  a 
kind  of  frantic  Avay,  his  quivering  lips,  bent  brow,  and  dilated 
nostrils  alone  visible  beneath  the  mask,  and  telling  us  what  he 
was  suffering.  Then  he  would  exclaim  passionatel3%  “Ilcdas,  jc 
souffre,  jo  souffle.”  Then  he  would  turn  to  us,  and,  with  that 
generous  devotion  to  others  which  marks  a  noble  character,  implore 
us  not  to  expose  ourselves  on  his  account,  and  give  us  some  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  route.  'I’he  painful  excitement  of  the  scene  ma^^  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described,  and  it  was  increased  b^’  our 
utter  inability'  to  do  anything  to  help  him.  Every  now  and  then 
ho  bit  one  or  other  of  his  fingers,  and  finding  that,  notwithstanding 
the  torture  which  the  rest  caused  him,  these  were  still  senseless, 
set  to  work  again  wdth  redoubled  energy  to  mb  and  beat  the  hand. 

No  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  were  spent  in  this  dreadful 
way,  when  he  sai(J  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  stay  longer  and  wo 
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must  move  on.  The  porters  took  np  tlie  things  he  had  dropped, 
and  I  carried  his  alpenstock,  so  that  both  hands  were  free  to  con- 
tiiino  the  nibbing,  which  ho  did  with  great  energy.  The  descent 
of  the  3lnr  de  la  Cote  Avas  anxious  work ;  for  the  mist  was  tliick 
and  the  wind  furious ;  and  some  of  the  loose  snow,  whicli  had 
helped  us  greatly  in  the  ascent,  had  been  swept  olF,  leaving  us  the 
liard  and  glassy  ice  beneath,  on  which  to  make  our  slippery  Avay. 
lIoAvever,  it  Avas  safely  accomplished ;  and  a  short  distance  down 
tlie  Corridor  avo  got  out  of  the  Avorst  of  the  Avind  and  the  suoav- 
drift,  and  found  our  foot-prints  shoAving  hiintly  on  the  otherAvise 
trackless  surface.  It  Avas  at  the  top  of  the  Corridor  that  I  felt  more 
than  anywhere  else  the  bcAvildering  etfect  of  the  mist  and  the  drift. 
'J’lierc  is  a  Avide,  undulating  snoAv-tield,  of  A’ery  gentle  inclination, 
and  little  to  indicate  the  proper  direction  to  be  taken,  and  1  saAv 
how  very  easy  it  Avould  be  to  go  Avrong.  Our  foot-prints  once 
regained,  avc  had  of  course  no  difliculty  about  the  route.  One 
tremendous  chasm  had  to  be  passed  on  the  middle  of  the  corridor, 
approached  by  a  descent  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  doAvn  a  bank  of  ice, 
whose  inclination  could  not  be  less  than  GO^.*  It  Avas  touchinc:  to 
observe  that  llalmat  Avas  not  one  Avhit  less  thoughtful  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  every  one  else  th?ni  Avhen  ho  Av^as  in  the  height  of 
health  and  personal  enjoyment.  .  One  of  the  ])orters,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  llellin,  Avho,  if  he  Iwes,  Avill  be  one  of  the  most 
daring  guides  of  Chamouni,  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  out  of  his 
eyes  as  ho  spoke  to  mo  of  “  rdonsieiir  Balmat,”  Avhom  he  said  lie 
loved  as  much  as  his  OAvn  father.  Kor  aaus  it  less  touching  to 
obseiwe  the  eager  anxiety  of  all  these  young  men  to  spare  him 
every  sort  of  trouble  or  fatigue.  From  the  Grands  3Iulcts  a  great 
deal  of  baggage  had  to  be  carried,  and  our  porters  Avere  over¬ 
weighted,  but  not  one  ounce  Avould  they  let  Balmat  carry,  and  not 
one  Avord  of  complaint  or  remark  did  avo  hear,  at  any  time  during 
the  day,  at  the  really  severe  labour  imposed  upon  them.  One 
remarkably  handsome  and  intelligent  young  man,  Favret,  the  sou 
of  the  Syndic,  not  only  cari  ied  an  immense  load,  but  afterwards 
encumbered  himself  Avith  a  heavy  ladder  Ave  had  left  at  the  Avidest 
crevasse  of  the  glacier  de  Taconnay,  and  carried  it  a  great  distance 
to  facilitate  the  descent  of  his  comrades. 

While  Ave  Avere  descending  the  loAver  part  of  the  Corridor  it 
began  to  siioav,  and  aa^o  made  up  our  minds  for  bad  Aveather.  A 
veiy  foAv  minutes  later,  hoAvcver,  on  reaching  the  leA^el  of  the 
Grand  Plateau,  Ave  experienced  one  of  those  marvellous,  though  not 
uncommon,  Aucissitudes  of  AA'eather  ^  characteristic  of  a  mountain 
climate,  and  passed  suddenly  from  an  arctic  to  an  almost  tropical 
temperature.  Mist  and  storm  had  passed  aAvay,  as  if  by  magic,  and 


*  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  much  steeper  than  is  generally  imagined  a  slope  of 
is ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  is  nearly  45°,  and  this  was  far 
steeper  than  the  Mur.  I  remember  that  in  places,  without  leaning  back,  I  planted 
my  hand  in  the  snow  behind  me  to  keep  myself  from  slipping,  and  that  the  feet  of 
the  person  who  followed  me  seemed  just  above  my  head. 
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thoiigli  tlic  thick  vapours  were  still  circling  rouiul  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain,  a  bright  sun  was  shining  upon  us  out  of  a  blue 
and  cloudless  sky,  and  the  broiling  rays  poured  down  upon  our 
heads  were  shot  back  from  the  dazzling  snow  with  such  fierceness 
that  the  heat  was  almost  unendurable.  We  learned  afterwards  tliat 
from  below,  the  Grand  Plateau  and  the  lower  half  of  the  Corridor 
had  been  visible  most  of  the  day;  and  persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  climate  of  the  higher  Alps  had  supposed  it  impossible  that  the 
light  vapour  they  had  seen  hovering  over  the  summit  could  cause 
us  any  serious  inconvenience.  Goldsmith’s  well-known  simile  is 
as  destitute  of  pliysical  truth  as  it  is  full  of  poetical  beauty  : — 

“  As  some  tall  clitf,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.’' 

We  had  not  done  with  bad  weather :  when  wo  left  the  Grands 
Millets,  a  little  before  three  o’clock,  it  was  in  a  thick  fall  of  snow, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  desolate  and  cheerless  prospect 
than  that  of  the  cold  dead  white  glacier  and  the  naked  rocks,  backed 
by  the  falling  snow,  which  effectually  concealed  all  the  distant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  prospect. 

Pour  llalmat’s  hands  continued  very  painful  all  the  way  home, 
and  sensation  was  but  very  im])erfectly  re-established  in  several 
fingers.  The  third  finger  of  each  hand  was  the  worst.  The  back 
of  each  hand  was  swollen  to  a  height  of  nearly  an  inch  above 
the  natural  level,  from  the  severe  beating  which  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered.  It  was  many  weeks  before  they  were  entirely  cured, 
and  eventually  several  of  the  nails  came  off.  He  did  not  feel 
it  prudent  to  accompany  me  over  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  for  which 
I  started  the  next  day,  nor  over  the  Col  d’Erin,  which  I  crossed 
th  ree  days  later  ;  but  exactly  a  week  after  our  !Mont  Blanc  expedi¬ 
tion  1  had  the  gratification  of  standing  by  his  side  on  the  next 
highest  peak  in  Europe,  the  wonderful  summit  of  Monte  Bosa — nor 
did  he  suffer  from  the  expedition. 

Balmat  was  an  old  and  honoured  friend  of  mine  long  before  this 
adventure  ;  but,  could  anything  have  increased  my  regard  for  him, 
it  would  have  been  the  manly  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  suffer¬ 
ing  about  as  severe  as  the  human  frame  can  undergo,  and  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  affectionate  care  wuth  which,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  was 
constantly  ministering  to  the  wants  or  comforts  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  displaying  the  most  thoughtful  and  scrupulous  attention 
to  every"  precaution  by"  which  accident  might  be  prevented  or  dan¬ 
ger  averted,  lie  told  us  that  the  pain  he  suffered  was  without  a 
parallel  in  his  exjieriencc,  and  that  it  was  the  pricking  sensation 
every'  one  has  felt  wlien  his  hands  or  feet  have  been  extremely’  cold 
magnified  a  hundredfold,  and  extending  back  through  the  arms 
and  body'  till  it  seemed  to  centre  in  the  heart.  Nor  was  it  for  many 
hours  that  ho  could  feel  any  kind  of  assurance  that  he  would  not 
lose  some  at  least  of  his  fingers.  Ilis  first  apprehension  was,  of 
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course,  that  lie  mi^ht  lose  both  hands,  lie  liad  long  had,  however, 
a  great  notion  of  the  interest,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  the 
experiment  for  which  the  expedition  was  undertaken  ;  and  his  fii\>t 
thought  had  been  that  he  could  bear  the  calamity  the  better,  as  it 
had  been  met  with  in  the  cause  of  science.  With  a  rare  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  disinterestedness  he  at  once  made  lidit  of  the  sutferiiiir.  the 
moment  ho  felt  that  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  resolutely  declined 
to  receive  the  slightest  remuneration  for  his  services,  lie  had 
originally  thought  of  making  the  experiment  himself,  he  said,  and 
should  have  carried  it  out  at  his  own  cost ;  and,  grateful  as  he  was 
for  the  recognition  by  the  Koyal  Society  of  its  value,  and  to  Dr. 
Tyndall  for  bringing  it  under  their  notice,  he  could  not  think  of 
accepting  anything  for  himself.  The  lecture-hall  at  Leeds  rung  with 
well-deserved  applause  when,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Dr.  Tyndall  recounted  to  the  first  savans  of  Europe, 
to  most  of  whom  Auguste  Balmat  is  personally  known,  the  danger 
he  had  undergone  and  the  courage  and  disinterestedness  he  had  dis¬ 
played. 

1  have  only  to  add  the  expression  of  a  hope  that,  should  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mont  Blanc  be  reached  this  year  by  others  before  Dr. 

Balmat,  or  myself  be  able  to  undertake  the  ascent,  the 
iron  bar  and  the  thermometer  may  be  respected,  and  that  should 
they  be  spared  by  the  elements,  man  also  may  consent  to  leave 
them  unmolested  for  those  who  placed  them  there  to  disinter.* 


IV. 

TOWN  AND  FOIIEST. 

CTIArTER  11. 

TEA  AND  TOAST. 


The  hearth  was  clean,  the  fire  was  clear, 

The  kettle  on  for  tea  ; 

Palenion,  in  his  elbow-chair, 

Was  blest  as  man  can  be . 

“  That’s  all  very  well  to  say,”  observed  John,  when  Ellen  showed 
him  her  statement,  “  only  you  know  it  is  not  correct.” 

“  It’s  never  very  welL  to  say-^vhat  is  not  correct,”  retorted  Ellen. 
“  I  know  as  well  as  you  do,  that  the  halfpennyworth  of  milk  was  not 
enough  of  itself  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  but  it  was  all  the  money  I 


*  I  placed  a  thermometer,  a  week  later,  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  top  of 
Monte  Rosa,  for  which  I  am  anxious  to  bespeak  the  same  forbearance  ;  and  for 
its  protection  I  would  beg  any  early 'ascenders  of  Monte  Rosa  not  to  roll  down 
bits  of  rock  on  the  N.E.  (or  Gdrnergat)  side  of  the  summit. 
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laid  out,  the  other  tilings  cost  me  nothing,  and  were  absolutely  of  no 
use  to  me.  And  I  do  think,  if  people  would  but  use  their  wits,  and 
not  mind  trouble,  they  might  do  immense  good  to  others,  even  witli 
what  cost  themselves  nothing,  and  to  themselves  was  absolutely 
useless.  Well,  how  did  lletsy  Brick  get  on,  to-day  ?” 

“  Betsy  Brick  is  a  regular  brick.  8he  tied  on  her  little  straw 
bonnet  directly  I  came  in,  and  was  oft‘  like  smoke  ;  but  she  left  a 
list  of  what  she  had  sold  to-dav,  set  down  on  the  slate.” 

“  Why,  you  abominable  John  !  you  liaA’e  been  sitting  on  the  slate, 
I  do  believe  !  The  writing  is  all  rubbed  out !” 

John  looked  rather  blank,  and  took  the  slate  from  her.  “  All 
right,”  said  he,  “you  looked  at  the  wrong  side.  See— two  work- 
pockets,  one  housewife,  one  kite,  two  pennyworth  of  marbles,  a 
s(piirt,  two  pennyworths  of  fun,  one  top,  and  one  Jack-in-the  box.” 

“C’ome,  that  is  hunoiis,  the  till  must  be  quite  full.  Five  and 
sixpence,  I  declare  !  delightful !  A\  hy,  with  my  two  shillings  and 
your  half-crown,  we  have  made  ten  shillings  to-day  I” 

“  For  wdiat  we  have  received,  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thank¬ 
ful,”  said  John. 

I  “  Amen,”  said  Fllcii.  “  Of  course,  we  cannot  ex])ect  such  good 

trade  every  day,  or  we  should  make — how  much?  three  pounds  a 
week,  twelve  pounds  a  montli !  a  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  a 
year!  Oh,  that  would  be  enormous,  it’s  not  to  bo  thought  of. 
Some  people  do,  though,  make  money  at  that  rate.” 

“  I  believe  yoii!”  said  John. 

“  Of  course,  1  meant  in  our  station.  Is  ^Ir.  Bolter  come  in?” 

“  Xo,  he's  late  to-night.” 

“  Boor  man  !  what  work  his  is !” 

“  And  he  feels  it  so  !  I  couldn’t  contend  with  it,  for  my  ])art — it’s 
ten  times  harder  than  my  clerkshi]^  at  the  brewery,  lie’ll  break 
down,  I  fear,  if  he  doesn’t  get  case-hardened,  d’here  he  is  now,  1 
think.”  And  John  rose  to  open  the  front  door. 

“Good  evening,  IMr.  Bolter.” 

“Don’t  come  near  mc,”ciicd  31r.  Bolter,  shrinking  from  him, 
“  I’m  dangerous  !'’ 

J(din  involuntarily  drew  baek. 

“  Anything  infectious?”  said  he. 

“  Nothing  but  dirt — you  never  knew  such  a  den  as  T  come  from. 
And,  alas,  where  souls  arc  as  foul  as  bodies.  I’m  going  up  to  change 
everything.” 

“  Take  this  light,”  said  John,  holding  him  a  candle  at  arm's 
length. 

“  Thank  you,  though  1  /e/re  matches.”  And  he  laii  up  the  narrow 
stairs. 

“  l*oor  man,”  said  John,  returning  to  his  snug  fire-side,  and  look¬ 
ing  grave. 

“Suppose  I  make  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  ask  him  to  drink  it 
down  here,”  said  Fllen.  “  You  can  do  so,  and  take  him  up  some 
warm  water  to  wash  in,  at  the  same  time.” 

“  You  won’t  mind  it  ?** 
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John  returned  looking;  still  more  solemnized.  “  There  lie  was,’' 
said  he,  “  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  praying  and  crying  at  the  same 
time.  It  cuts  one  to  the  heart.” 

“  lie'll  be  better  presently,”  said  Ellen.  “  Will  he  comedown  p” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  at  first  he  refused,  but  1  pressed  him  till  he  consented  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  cheer  him  np.” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  will  make  him  a  nice  round  of  hot 
buttered  toast.” 

When  IMr.  Bolter  came  down,  he  looked  quite  a  dilferent  man. 
Ilis  face  was  pale  and  harassed  indeed;  but  he  had  made  himself 
scrupulously  clean,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  be 
made  comfortable  if  he  could. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  he,  “  what  privileges,  "what  blessings!  My  cup 
with  mercies  runneth  o’er  1” 

“  You  make  too  much  of  it,”  said  Ellen,  handing  him  the  hot 
toast.  “  Do  you  like  your  tea  very  sweet  ?” 

“  'Thank  j’ou,  I  don’t  drink  sugar.” 

“Economy,  Mr.  Bolter?”  inquired  John. 

“  Economy  first,  but  now  I  prefer  my  tea  without  it.  I  cannot 
say  the  same  of  milk,  and  this  is  jiarticularly  good.” 

“  The  same  you  have  night  and  morning,”  said  Ellen. 

“  Then  your  tea  is  better  than  mine,  I  fancy.  AMiat  do  you 
give  ?” 

“  Three  and  eightpence.” 

“  So  do  I.  You  must  put  in  more.” 

“  Only  one  spoonful  each,  and  one  for  the  teapot.” 

“  Then,  if  not  in  the  making,  it  must  be  in  the  maker,”  said  ^Ir. 
Bolter  laughing,  and  drinking  his  tea  with  relish. 

“  Ay,  that’s  it,”  said  John.  “  I  wouldn’t  give  a  pin  for  a  cup  of 
tea  made  by  myself,  if  I  could  have  one  made  by  a  nice  young 
woman.  However,  appetite  is  the  best  sauce,  and  1  fancy  you  have 
earned  one  to-da}^  sir.” 

“  If  I  earned  it,  I  did  not  get  it,”  said  ^Mr.  Bolter.  “  There  was 
everything  to  take  it  away.  When  I  came  in,  I  didn’t  believe  I 
could  touch  a  morsel ;  nor  do  I  think  I  could,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
vou  and  your  sister.” 

V  % 

“Where  have  you  been  to-day,  ^Ir.  Bolter?” 

“  Don’t  ask  him  yet,”  interposed  Ellen. 

However,  Mr.  Bolter  was  reviving  rapidly;  and  without  leaving 
off  eating,  he  replied: — “Where  have  I  been?  Why,  to  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  the  very  worst  suburb  on  the  borders  of  London.” 

“  AVhat  a  name!”  exclaimed  Ellen,  with  disgust.  “Such  a 
mixture  of  low  and  fine  !” 

“  Somewhere  but  bevond  the  East  India  docks,  I  conclude  ?”  said 
John. 

“  Yes,  one  of  the  results  of  railway  entei*prise,  and  run  up,  chiefly, 
for  the  accommodation  of  railway  people.  But  what  accommodation  I 
( )nly  one  entrance-door  and  passage  to  every  four  houses — neither 
drained,  paved,  nor  lighted.  These  houses  form  numerous  small 
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streets,  and  contain  the  families  of  aLout  a  tlionsand  men  employed 
in  the  factoiy,  at  the  stations,  and  on  the  lines.” 

And  is  this  to  be  your  new  held  of  labour?” 

1  grieve  to  say  it  is,  for  what  is  one  among  so  many  ?” 

“l^emember  the  answer  to  that!”  cried  Ellen,  hastily.  “The 
disciples  used  those  very  words  to  our  I^ord,  respecting  the  loaves 
and  Hshes — they  saw  the  want,  but  not  the  remedy,  lie  answered 
them,  not  by  increasing  the  number  of  loaves  that  were  on  the 
field ;  but  by  making  them  go  as  far  as  if  he  had — the  consequence 
was,  all  had  bread  enough  and  to  siiare.” 

“Excellent!”  said  ^Ir.  Bolter,  earnestly. 

“  Not  my  own,  though,”  said  Ellen.  “  Our  minister  said  so  last 
Sunday  in  his  sermon.” 

“  Jjct  us  hear  some  more  of  Ilopkinstown,  if  you  please,  ^Ir. 
Bolter,”  said  John. 

“  Hopkinsville,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Miller,  Do  not  rob  me  of  any 
of  my  little  grandeur.  The  city  missionar}^  of  Hopkinsville  !  surely, 
that  sounds  rather  distinguished  ?  Well,  the  backs  of  these  houses 
look  out  on  a  stagnant  ditch,  overflowing  -with  corruption.  1 
won’t  enlarge  on  this,  especially  at  tea-time.  To  be  appreciated, 
it  must  be  seen  and  smelt.  In  winter-time,  heavy  rains  dilute 
the  contents  of  these  ditches,  w'hich  overflow  all  the  surrounding 
flats.” 

“  Horrid  !”  ejaculated  Ellen. 

“  The  doctor  told  me,”  pursued  Mr.  Bolter,  “  that,  at  such  times 
a  fetid  mist  rises  from  the  ground ;  so  that,  if  j’ou  meet  a  man 
towards  dusk,  you  only  see  the  iqiper  part  of  his  body,  and  lose 
sight  of  his  lower  limbs.” 

“  How  can  people  live  in  such  an  atmosphere?”  cried  John. 

“  Well,  they  do  live  ;  but  of  course  considerably  more  than  tlie 
average  deaths  occur  ;  and  agues  and  fevers  abound.” 

“  I  put  it  to  you !”  said  John,  striking  the  table. — “  Have  specu¬ 
lators  a  right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  build  dwellings  so  destitute  of 
sanitary  provisions,  that  sickness  and  death  are  sure  to  ensue  to  the 
inhabitants  ?” 

“In  the  eye  of  God,  no  !”  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

“  The  deaths  of  these  people  lie  at  their  doors,  as  much  as  if  they 
cut  their  throats  !”  said  John. 

“  Not  in  the  eye  of  man,  unluckily,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  “  and  that 
makes  all  the  diti’erence.  The  doctor  told  me  that  a  case  or  two  of 
smallpox,  speedily  became  an  epidemic  of  the  confluent  description, 
in  spite  of  wJiolesale  vaccination,  and  that  he  had  had  as  many  as 
twenty  cases  of  it  in  one  day.” 

“  How’  does  he  live,  1  wonder?”  said  Ellen. 

“  Ah,  there’s  a  providence  over  medical  men,  and  missionaries 
too,”  said  John  cheerily.  “  Else,  how  should  we  get  along  r” 

“  ^lany  fall  victims,  though,”  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

“  Very  few  in  proportion  to  the  others.” 

“  True,  one  reason  is  moral  force.  Another,  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness.  Another,  temperance,  and  wholesome  diet.  Another, 
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sleeping  in  a  purer  air  than  that  in  which  these  pour  wretches  live 
night  and  day.” 

“  Add  to  all  these  advantages,  the  immediate  and  special  blessing 
(  f  God,”  said  Ellen,  “  and  you  may  hope  to  be  spared.” 

“  1  trust,”  cried  Mr.  Bolter,  rather  eagerly,  “  that,  if  you  have 
noted  something  of  depression  in  my  manner  while  speaking  of  this 
district,  you  have  not  attributed  it  to  any  fear  of  personal  con¬ 
sequences  ?  Oh  no  !  I  am  as  ready  to  risk  my  life  for  my  fellow- 
men  among  the  black  ditches  of  Hopkinsville,  as  if  it  were  Alma  or 
Inkennann !” 

“  I  did  not  do  you  the  injustice  you  suppose,”  replied  Ellen ; 

“  but  you  cannot  wonder  that  your  friends  should  wish  your 
valuable  life  to  be  spared  ;  and  you  yourself  would  gladly,  1  should 
think,  live  to  do  as  much  good  as  you  could,  where  there  is  so  much 
need  of  it.” 

“  Certainly  I  should,”  said  Mr.  Bolter  putting  aside  his  empty 
tea-ctip  and  sighing ;  “  but  when  I  consider  the  size  of  the  district, 
the  number  of  families  it  contains,  and  their  extreme  lack  of  moral 
and  spiritual  culture,  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged.  I  cannot  but 
know  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  them  all. 
While  I  am  at  my  duty  in  one  part,  I  shall  be  equally  needed  in 
many  others ;  hopeful  cases  will  come  to  nothing  for  want  of  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  them  up.” 

Ellen,  finding  that  he  had  finished  his  tea,  speedily  cleared  the 
table,  snuffed  the  candle,  and  produced  her  neat  work-basket. 
After  stitching  a  collar  for  some  minutes  in  thoughtful  silence,  she 
said — 

“You  make  me  more  contented  with  my  very  humble  sphere  of 
action,  Mr.  Bolter.  I  cheered  a  poor  woman  this  evening  by  giving 
her  a  handful  of  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  a  few  other  things,  which 
literally  did  not  cost  me  a  penny,  and  I  feel  quite  pleased  and  com¬ 
fortable  ;  while  you,  who  can  do  good  on  so  much  larger  and 
grander  a  scale,  who  can  save  souls  and  fit  them  for  an  eternity  of 
happiness,  are  out  of  heart  because  you  can’t  do  more  than  you 
can  do !” 

‘‘  No!  not  out  of  heart!”  he  replied.  “  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
grateful  for  having  this  field  of  usefulness  afforded  mo,  and  am  re¬ 
solved  to  do  as  much  in  it  as  I  can.” 

“  How  shall  you  begin  ?” 

“First,  I  think,  by  schools.  A  day-school,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
if  I  can  but  raise  the  funds.” 

“  They  ought  not  to  be  wanting,”  obseiwed  Ellen. 

‘  ‘  Easy  to  say,-  Miss  Miller.  ” " 

“  Well,  I  do  think,  if  devoted  men  like  you  are  forthcoming  to 
undertake  such  dangerous  and  difficult  work,  the  rich  ought  not  to 
grudge  their  money.  As  Bobert  Moffat  said,  ‘  If  go  down  into 
the  mine,  surely  you  will  hold  the  rope?’  ” 

“  That’s  the  very  least  they' ought  to  do,”  said  John. 

“  Well,  we’ll  suppose  that  settled,”  said  Mr.  Bolter.  “  Then  in 
the  next  place,  I  should  like  to  get  up  a  Sunday-evening  service, 
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conducted  in  the  school-room,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too 
dirty  and  ragged  for  any  regular  place  of  worship.  I  shall  hope,  also, 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  Scripture  exposition,  in  the  same 
room  on  Thursday  evenings.  At  present,  you  must  understand, 
Hopkinsville  has  neither  church  nor  chapel.” 

“  Though  plenty  of  gin-palaces,  I’ll  answer  for  it,”  said  John. 
“Oh I  Oh!” 

Ellen  worked  a  little  while ;  and  then  said,  “  Well,  there  seems 
ever>Thing  to  do.  1  can  only  wish  you  success.” 

“  Pardon  me,  you  can  do  more — you  can  pray  for  my  success ;  and 
I  hope  you  will,”  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

“  1  will,”  replied  she  in  a  low  voice. 

“  You  know  the  promise,”  he  continued.  “If  txco  of  you  shall 
agree  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

“  What  a  wonderful  promise  that  is  !”  said  Ellen. 

“^lany  must  have  been  disappointed  in  it,  though,  I  should 
think?”  said  Jolin  doubtfully. 

“  Well,  if  any  such  case  occurred  to  me,  which  none  does  at  this 
moment,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  “  my  question  would  be,  was  it  fairly 
tried  ?  But  my  own  belief  is  that  it  is  tried  very  little  ;  and  that, 
wdien  it  is  tried,  it  is  found  to  answer  in  innumerably  more  cases 
than  you  would  think.  How  often,  in  reading  religious  biogiuphies, 
you  find  instances  in  which  the  united  prayer  of  two  or  more 
believers,  on  some  special  occasion,  has  been  remarkabl}"  answered ! 
M  e  feel  a  kind  of  surprise  when  we  read  of  such  things,  which  wo 
should  not  do  if  we  practically  and  firmly  believed  the  promise ; 
and  if  we  do  not  believe  the  promise,  of  course  our  prayer  for  its 
fulfilment  is  hardly  the  right  thing.” 

“Clearly  not,”  said  John. 

“  Ah,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  with  much  feeling,  “  my  mother  was  a 
very  devout  woman.  1  remember  a  striking  instance  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  prayer  of  hers.” 

And  he  related  it,  and  then  fell  into  talking  of  early  times,  and 
his  native  place,  and  his  childhood,  till  all  the  lines  of  care  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  face  ;  and  as  he  sat  smiling  and  looking  from  ouo 
to  the  other,  with  the  full  light  of  the  solitary  candle  falling  on  his 
open,  benevolent  countenance,  Ellen  could  not  help  thinking,  what 
a  pleasaut-looking  man  he  was. 

John  professed  himself  very  little  read  in  religious  biographies, 
and  asked  Mr.  Bolter  to  recommend  him  a  few.  Mr.  Bolter,  as  he 
named  them,  mentioned  their  prices,  and  where. they  were  printed, 
or  likely  to  be  had  second-hand,  and  spoke  of  their  meiits,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Then,  standing  up  in  front  of 
their  little  shelf,  he  looked  over  the  names  of  their  books,  took  some 
of  them  down  and  looked  into  them,  read  passages  here  and  there, 
and  offered  to  lend  one  or  two  of  his  o^vn  books  to  John. 

^lean while,  Ellen  was  very  quietly  cooking  something  that  smelt 
uncommonly  nice  in  a  little  saucepan,  shaking  it  now  and  then,  to 
prevent  its  burning,  and  mashing  a  few  cold  potatoes,  scoring  them, 
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anti  setting  them  to  brown  ;  after  which  she  spread  the  little  table 
with  a  clean  cloth ;  and  by  the  time  ^Ir.  Bolter  had  finished  reading 
alond  the  description  of  the  country  inn  and  the  conntiy  parson  in 
‘  The  Deserted  Village,’  she  had  serv  ed  a  neat  little  hot  sii}>per.  There 
was  not  much  of  it,  but  it  was  sociably  dispensed,  and  cheerfully 
partaken  of ;  seasoned  with  much  chat  of  that  quality  that  relieves 
fatigue  of  mind  as  much  as  a  good  bed  refreshes  the  body.  After¬ 
wards,  Ellen  cleared  the  table,  placed  on  it  the  Bible,  snuffed 
the  candle,  and  the  evening  fitly  concluded  with  a  short,  fervent 
service. 


CTIAPTEK  III. 

VEAL  riE  FOR  TWO. 

“  Will  you  walk  into  ray  parlour  ?’*  said  a  spider  to  a  fly  ; 

‘^’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy  !” 

Ellen  had  just  finished  dressing  on  Sunday  morning,  when  her 
brother  tapped  at  her  door. 

“  Are  you  almost  ready  ?”  said  he.  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  breakfast 
early,  for  I  am  not  going  to  church  with  you  this  morning.” 

Ellen  looked  dismayed.  “Not  going  to  church  with  mo ?”  re¬ 
peated  she.  “  Then,  where  in  the  world  are  ydu  going  ?” 

“  Out  among  the  tea-gardens  and  pleasure-vans,”  said  he,  with  a 
roguish  smile — “just  for  a  bit  of  a  lark.  AVhy  should  not  I  take 
my  pleasure  now  and  then,  along  with  the  rest  ?” 

Ellen  saw  directly  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  alarm. 

“I  cannot  make  it  out,”  said  she,  cheeifully;  “but  I  shall  bo 
down  directly.” 

lie  had  already  cleaned  the  grate,  lighted  the  fire,  and  set  on  the 
kettle  for  her — he  always  woiild  do  that.  And  when  men  and 
women  of  the  same  family,  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  unite,  as 
this  brother  and  sister  did,  in  acting  up  to  the  text,  “  l^ear  ye  ono 
another’s  burthens,”  it  is  surprising  how  soon  and  how  cheerfully 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  Ellen  had  soon  dusted  the  room  and  set 
the  breakfast ;  and  while  she  was  doing  so,  John  told  her  that  ho 
was  so  interested  in  Mr.  Bolter’s  labours,  and  so  curious  to  see  how 
he  caiTied  them  on,  that  they  had  agreed  overnight  to  set  out  this 
morping  in  company  to  distribute  tracts  and  do  missionary  work  in 
a  wild  district  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  London. 

Ellen  was  disappointed  to  lose  her  companion  ;  but  she  was  well 
assured  John  coufcT  learn  nothing  but  good  of  Mr.  Bolter;  and  ho 
was  so  steady  a  church-goer  in  general,  and  so  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sult  her  wishes,  that  she  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
express  any  objection. 

On  the  contrary,  she  said  how  glad  she  was  it  was  so  fine  a 
morning  for  their  long  walk,  and  that  she  hoped  they  would  do  a 
g^’eat  deal  of  good, 
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John  said  ho  did  not  expect  to  do  any  good,  hut  he  hoped  to  see 
some  good  done.  He  was  not  going  to  return  to  dinner.  Mr. 
Bolter  and  he  had  agreed  to  take  some  bread  and  cheese  with  them, 
and  cat  it  under  a  hedge. 

.  Ellen  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  eat  bread  and  cheese 
under  a  hedge,  and  felt  she  should  like  to  be  with  them;  but  she 
remembered  how  often  the  pleasant  air,  blue  sky,  and  green  fields, 
so  lovely  and  innocent  in  themselves,  became  temptations  to  people 
to  enjoy  them  on  Sundays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  proper  duties  of 
the  day,  and  she  knew  she  was  best  at  home.  She  had  made  a  nice 
little  veal-pie  for  John  and  herself,  and  she  now  wanted  him  to 
take  it  with  him  to  share  with  ^Mr.  Bolter ;  but  he  said  bread  and 
cheese  would  be  less  cumbersome ;  besides  which,  he  well  kncAv 
that  if  he  carried  off  the  veal-j^ie,  Ellen  must  dine  on  bread  and 
cheese,  and  this  he  did  not  choose. 

So  they  set  otf  very  briskly,  Mr.  Bolter  caiTying  a  blue  bag  full 
of  tracts,  and  John  with  their  dinners  in  a  brown  paper  parcel. 
The  early  bells  were  ringing,  school  children  hastening  through  the 
streets,  and  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  canying  a  small  piece 
of  beef  or  mutton  and  a  good  many  potatoes  in  a  brown  earthen 
dish  to  the  baker’s. 

Ellen  put  out  the  fire,  sat  down  to  her  Bible,  pondered  over 
sundry  texts  on  which  she  meant  to  question  her  class  at  the 
Sunday-school,  consulted  her  “Sunday-School  Teacher’s  Treasury,” 
and  then  dressed  herself  for  church,  locked  up  the  house,  and  set  off 
with  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

As  she  passed  Flag-court,  where  the  sack -maker  lived,  she 
felt  suddenly  impelled  to  call  on  her.  There  was  little  sign  of 
Sabbath-keeping  in  Flag-court :  dirty  children  were  rolling  on  the 
ground,  boys  playing  chuck  farthing,  women  buying  cabbages,  and 
men  lounging  about  the  public-house  and  bird-fancier’s.  It  was 
not  a  nice  place  for  a  neat,  modest  young  woman  to  enter ;  how¬ 
ever,  Ellen  made  her  way  up  to  the  sack-maker’s  attic,  and  tapped 
at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  a  stifled  voice,  that  sounded  as  if  the  speaker 
were  crying. 

Such  was  the  fact :  the  sack-maker  was  sitting  on  her  sacks, 
looking  the  picture  of  woe,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

“  Oh,  dear,  w^hat  is  the  matter?”  said  Ellen,  hastily.  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened  ?” 

The  sack-maker  looked  rather  ashamed,  and  got  up,  brushing 
away  her  tears  with  her  hands,  saying,  “  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
coming  to-day.” 

“Nor  did  I,”  said  Ellen,  cheerfully;  “but  I  am  on  my  way  to 
the  Sunday-school,  and  just  as  I  came  by  here,  I  thought  I  would 
look  in.” 

“  Ah  !  I  was  a  Sunday-scholar  once,”  said  the  sack-maker,  looking 
very  full  of  woe. 

“  But  now,  being  a  woman,  you  have  put  away  childish  things. 
You  are  fitter  for  a  teacher  than  a  scholar  now.” 
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“/?  Oh,  no !” 

And  she  sat  down  again  in  utter  despondency.  Ellen  did  not 
exactly  know  how  to  proceed. 

“  Are  you  going  to  church  ?”  said  she. 

“  How  can  I  ?”  returned  the  sack-maker,  almost  pettishly,  and 
pointing  to  her  old  bonnet  and  shawl. 

“  Oh !  never  mind  not  being  veiy"  smart.  You  know  the  Lord 
looketh  not  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  to  the  heart.” 

“  That’s  as  bad  as  the  other !” 

“  Well,  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  way  to  cleanse  it  is  to 
ask  Him  to  wash  it  in  tlm  blood  of  his  dear  Son.” 

“  I  can’t.  I’ve  lost  the  power  and  the  will  to  pray.” 

“  In  church,  with  the  voice  and  breath  of  prayer  all  around  yon, 
perhaps  the  power  and  the  will  may  return.  Trj".” 

The  sack-maker  looked  irresolute  and  miserable. 

“  Come — try.” 

“  How  can  I,  in  such  clothes  ?  Who  will  let  me  sit  next  them  ?” 

“/will.” 

She  looked  up  startled.  “  You said  she,  with  fast-filling  eyes. 

“  Yes,  willingly.  Come,  put  on  your  things,  and  we  will  start 
sff  together.” 

“  I  haven’t  washed  yet,  and — ” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  church-time,  and  I  have  my  class  to  attend  to. 
I  will  come  back  for  you  in  half  an  hour.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  change  that  came  over  the  sack- 
maker’s  face.  “  Thank  you,”  she  murmured. 

Ellen  gave  her  a  cheerful  nod,  and  hastened  away.  Directly  she 
was  gone,  the  sack-maker  sank  on  her  knees  and  burst  into  tears. 
Then  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  prayed. 

Ellen  found  a  friend  able  to  supply  her  place  at  the  school  while 
she  left  the  ninety  and  nine  to  look  after  the  poor  sheep  that  had 
gone  astray  in  the  wilderness.  When  she  returned  to  the  attic,  she 
was  greatly  sui’jnised  and  pleased  at  the  improved  appearance  of 
her  protegee.  With  face  and  hands  scrupulously  clean,  hair  and 
dress  neatly  arranged,  she  looked,  though  poorly  and  insufficiently 
clad,  respectable.  Her  countenance,  too,  had  cleared,  and  there 
was  a  faint  colour  in  her  cheek. 

“What  a  nice  morning  it  is — is  it  not?”  said  Ellen,  as  thej’ 
quitted  Flag-court.  “  I  am  always  so  glad  of  a  fine  Sunday,  because 
it  enables  so  many  people  to  get  comfortably  to  and  from  their  places 
of  worship.  Besides,  the  fine  weather  has  an  effect  upon  our  spiiits, 
and  .makes  us  more  disposed  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  all  his 
mercies.  I  often  think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  born  in  a 
Christian  land,  and_in  days  -when  people  are  not  persecuted  for 
their  religion,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  bloody  Queen  Maiy. 
Did  you  ever  happen  to  read  Fox’s  ‘  Book  of  Martyrs  ?’  ” 

“Part  of  it— father  has  it.”  And  as  she  spoke,  a  deep  blush 
coloured  the  sack-maker’s  pale  face. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  said  Ellen,  presently. 

“  ^largaret  is  my  Christian  name.”  Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
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which  she  was  probably  thinking  she  ought  not  to  be  so  reserved  to 
one  who  was  so  kind  to  her,  she  added,  “Margaret  Scott.’* 

“  Yours  seems  a  poor  employment,”  said  Ellen,  after  another 
silence.  “  1  wish  you  had  something  that  would  pay  better.  I 
suppose  you  can  do  better  work  than  sack-work  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I’m  pretty  good  at  plain-work.  I  have  bound  shoes, 
and  sown  carpets.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  w’ork  of 
that  kind  of  late.” 

“  Well,  I  must  try  if  I  can  hear  of  something  for  you.” 

“  The}’  all  want  a  recommendation,”  faltered  Margaret. 

“  And  can’t  you  get  one  ?” 

“  No — that  is — ” 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

“  Well,  I  must  think  it  over,”  said  Ellen. 

They  walked  on  quietly  for  some  little  time.  Suddenly,  Mar¬ 
garet  exclaimed,  with  animation,  “  How  pleasant  it  is  !” 

“What?”  said  Ellen,  surprised. 

“  hy — going  to  church — and  walking  along  this  way  with  you, 
and — it  seems  so  cheering  like.” 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  she  turned  her  face  away. 

“  It  is  cheering,”  responded  Ellen,  heartily.  “  It  reminds  me  o 
the  little  hymn  we  all  learn  when  we  are  children — 

*  1  have  been  there  and  still  will  go, 

^Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below  !' 

Y'ou  know  it — don’t  you?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  Only  1  have  not  thought  of  it  for  a  long  time.”  And 
she  seemed  repeating  the  remainder  of  the  verse  to  herself. 

“  Well,  hero  we  are,”  said  Ellen,  as  they  reached  the  church. 
“  Don't  shrink  away  from  mo  that  way — I’m  no  more  ashamed  of 
you  than  you  of  me.” 

She  led  the  w^ay  to  the  little  pew  in  which  she  and  John  had 
two  sittings.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  high-backed  narrow 
pews,  under  a  gallery,  and  had  a  large  pillar  in  it  besides,  so  that, 
as  no  one  else  came  into  it,  they  were  very  much  to  themselves, 
and  no  one  had  the  opportunity  of  sneering'  at  Margaret’s  shabby 
bonnet.  Ellen  observed  that  Margaret  followed  the  service  atten¬ 
tively,  but  now  and  then  seemed  bewildered  and  oppressed,  as  if 
by  painful  recollections ;  and  when  the  organ  began  to  play  sbe 
w’as  completely  overcome,  and  wept  piteously  though  silently. 
Ellen  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice ;  and  though  these  little 
gushes  occuiTed  once  or  twice  again,  yet  her  general  demeanour 
was  subdued,  reverent,  and  just  what  could  bo  wished.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  an  interesting  and  awakening  one.  It  tore  the  veil  from 
sin,  and  then  showed  the  way  of  escape,  and  consoled  and  encou¬ 
raged  the  penitent  sinner. 

As  they  left  the  church,  “  Suppose,”  thought  Ellen,  suddenly, 
“  suppose  I  take  her  home  to  dine  with  me.”  It  was  a  sudden 
impulse  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  dangerous  to  yield  to  sudden  impidses, 
but  sometimes  it  is  quite  the  reverse, /or  them  the  Spirit  spenh, 
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aiitl  wo  are  influenced  by  our  pity  before  our  charity,  properly 
speaking,  has  had  time  to  operate.*  ‘‘  Yes,  1  will,”  was  Ellen’s 
answer  to  herself.  John  was  taking  his  pleasure,  and  wdiy  should 
not  she  take  hers  ?  Luckily  the  pleasure  of  both  w'as  doing  good. 
“  Yes,  1  will,”  thought  she  to  herself.  Ah,  how  often  we  aiisw’er, 
“  Xo,  I  will  not,”  to  our  benevolent  impulses ! 

So  wdien  ^largaret  wistfully  glanced  at  her  to  guess  by  her  coun¬ 
tenance  whether  they  w’ere  to  part  at  once,  or  walk  together  to  the 
entrance  of  Flag  Court,  Ellen  cheerfully  said,  “  My  brother  does 
not  dine  at  home  to-day ;  I  shall  be  quite  by  myself,  so  1  shall  bo 
glad  if  you  wdll  come  home  to  dine  with  me,  and  remain  till  1  go 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Sunday-school.” 

Who  can  express  the  joy  of  Margaret  ?  Her  face  reall}’  glowed 
with  happiness.  “  How  very  kind  !”  said  she,  tremulously  ;  and  as 
they  walked  on,  Ellen  told  her  that  she  and  her  brother  J  ohii  1  ived 
in  Itobert  Street ;  that  they  wore  oiphans ;  that  John  was  a  clerk 
in  ^Ir.  True  bury ’s  brewery  ;  and  that  she  wrorked  at  her  needle  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  kept  a  little  shop,  w'hich,  when  she  w^ent  out 
by  the  day,  was  looked  after  by  a  kind  girl  who  lived  next  door. 
She  added  that  her  father  and  mother  had  been  wxll  brought  up, 
but  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and  veiy  sickly.  They  had 
found  a  very  kind  fiiend  in  a  lady  named  ^Irs.  Meeke,  who  lived 
in  Adelaide  S(]uare  ;  she  had  a  large  family,  and  kept  Ellen  almost 
constantly  employed  in  needle  w’ork  either  at  home  or  in  “the  Square 
and  when  she  went  there,  she  had  her  meals  w’ith  Mrs.  Meeke  and 
the  children,  as  Mr.  Meeke  dined  at  his  house  of  business. 

Ellen  added  that  she  and  her  brother  had  a  lodger,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  man,  a  city  missionary ;  it  w'as  untold  the  good  he  did !  the 
number  of  thieves  he  had  reclaimed,  of  drunkards  he  had  ])ersuaded 
to  take  the  idedge,  of  persons  he  had  persuaded  to  attend  divine 
worship  and  have  their  children  sent  to  school,  <fec.,  Ac. 

3Iargaret  listened  very  attentively  to  Mr.  Holler’s  praises,  but 
seemed  rather  relieved  to  hear  that  so  formidably  good  a  ])erson  had 
gone  out  for  the  day.  They  were  now’  in  Itobert  Street ;  Ellen 
unlocked  the  door  of  No.  5,  and  introduced  her  guest  through  the 
sho])  to  the  little  back  parlour,  which  Margaret  thought  the  ])icture 
of  comfort.  The  table  was  soon  spread;  the  dainty  little  veal  pie 
being  flanked  unexpectedly  with  three  or  four  baked  potatoes, 
smoking  hot,  w’hich  the  good-natured  Hetsy  Brick  ran  in  with  from 
the  next  door.  Betsy  w’as  very  pretty,  w  ith  merry  blue  eyes,  rather 
a  wide  mouth,  cherry-red  lips,  and  a  dim])le  in  her  cheek.  Sho 
gave  ^largaret  a  surprised  but  not  rude  look,  and  ran  out  again  as 
(piicld}’  as  she  had  run  in. 

Margaret  thought  she  had  jaever  had  so  nice  a  dinner.  Ellen 
talked  so  pleasantly,~Too,  that  the  time  only  passed  too  swiftly,  and 
she  W'as  quite  sorry  to  see  Ellen  putting  on  her  bonnet.  She  pro¬ 
mised  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening;  and  Ellen  gave  her  a  pretty 
little  tract  to  read  when  she  got  home,  which  w'ould  interest  her  in 
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the  meanwhile.  "SMien  they  jiarted,  Margaret  said,  shyh%  “  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  again.” 

•  “  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  we  shall,”  said  Ellen ;  and  with  that  ^Mav- 

garet  was  forced  to  be  contented. 

The  fact  w’as,  that  h^llen  was  afraid  of  committing  herself  before 
she  saw  her  way  a  little  more  clearly ;  but  she  had  made  out  a  good 
deal  about  Margaret  which  made  her  hope  and  even  expect  that 
♦Tohn  would  consider  her  case  one  worth  her  taking  up.  Ellen  had 
spoken  so  frankly  of  herself  to  ^largaret  that  Margaret  had  been 
rather  confidential  in  retuni.  It  a^^peared  that  ^largaret’s  father 
w^as  a  small  yeoman,  who  had  a  cottage  somewhere  in  Essex, 
and  that  she  had  not  gone  into  ser^dce  but  had  worked  for  some 
large  furnishing  house  in  the  City ;  and  on  one  occasion,  owing  to 
her  own  negligence,  had  come  to  bo  unjustly  suspected  of  a  very 
grievous  fault  she  had  not  committed,  which  had  occasioned  her 
immediate  dismissal  without  a  character.  Moreover,  her  father 
had  been  set  against  her  for  some  reason, [and  would  not  receive  her 
at  home ;  so  that,  hopeless  and  despairing,  she  took  a  poor  lodging, 
and  earned  a  trifle  by  job-work.  When  this  failed,  she  sold  her 
clothes,  and  at  last  her  Bible ;  and  as  the  sack-making  would  cease 
as  soon  as  the  woman  who  employed  her  got  well,  which  she  was 
likely  to  do  in  a  day  or  two,  starvation  stared  her  in  the  face. 

“  So  what  am  I  to  do  ?”  she  added,  dejectedly. 

“  Keep  a  good  heart,  and  pray  to  God,”  said  Ellen,  “  and  some¬ 
thing  will  be  sure  to  turn  up.  See  if  it  doesn’t.” 

This  was  a  vague  sort  of  encouragcinant ;  but  still  Margaret  did 
feel  encouraged,  and  went  back  to  her  lonely  lodging  with  a  lighter 
heart. 

When  Mr.  Bolter  and  John  returned,  which  was  not  till  after 
evening  seiwice,  they  were  tired  and  hungry  enough.  Luckily 
Ellen  and  ^largaret  had  only  eaten  half  the  pie,  so  there  was  plciiTy 
left  for  them,  and  the  fire  was  soon  lighted  and  the  kettle  soon 
boiling  for  tea. 

Ellen  let  them  appease  their  hunger  before  she  troubled  them  witli 
questions,  for  which  they  were  duly  gi-ateful.  At  length,  when 
they  were  completely  satisfied,  they  drew  their  chairs  to  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  away  the  tea-things,  she  sat  down  too, 
and  begged  them  to  give  her  some  account  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

“Your  brother  will  tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  coughing  a 
little. 

“  Yes,  I  will  be  spokesman,”  said  John  ;  “  for  ^Ir.  Bolter’s  lungs 
have  been  so  fully  engaged  all  day  in  exhorting,  expounding, 
preaching,  praying,  singing  hymns,  and  reading  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  requires  rest.  So  I  will  relate  our  adventures  in  llainault 
Forest.” 
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THE  SHIP  ON  FIKE ! 

“The  ‘  Eastern  City  ’was  a  ship  of  1308  tons,  bound  from  Liverpool  lo^fcl- 
lK)\irne.  All  went  well  till  she  had  passed  the  Equator ;  but  on  August  23 
it  was  discovered  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  fore-hold.  This  was  about 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  captain,  Johnstone,  whose  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  transaction  appears  to  have  been  above  all  praise,  at  once  ordered  all 
the  passengers  and  crew  on  deck.  About  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  the  captain  and  a  few  of  the  i\assengers  had  gone  into  the  after-saloon  to 
get  a  little  food.  Before  going  down  they  had  scanned  the  horizon  greedily' 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  they  could  make  nothing  of  it.  On  a  sudden  the  cry 
arose  on  deck,  ‘  A  sail !  a  sail !’  They  all  rushed  up,  but  at  first  nothing 
could  they  see,  save  a  dark  cloud  in  the  horizon.  Presently  they  caught  sight 
of  something  white.  Was  it  a  sail?  Was  it  a  gull?  Was  it  life?  Was  it 

death?  It  grew  larger,  more  distinct ;  there  could  at  length  be  no  doubt - 

they  were  saved  !  She  was  coming  down,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
on  the  sea. 

“Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  ship  was  first  sighted,  she  bore 
do^^^l  ujxin  them,  and  cheering,  as  only  British  soldiers  and  sailors  can,  the 
ship’s  comi^any  and  troops  on  board  the  ‘  Merchantman  ’  passed  under  the  stern 
of  the  burning  ship.  As  she  passed.  Captain  Johnstone  hailed  them  through 
his  trumpet :  ‘We  are  on  fire  !  Will  you  stand  by  us?’  Back  came  a  voice 
from  the  good  ship  ‘  Merchantman,’  ‘  Ay  !  ay !’ 

“  In  a  brief  space  the  boats  were  got  out  from  either  ship,  and  first  the 
women  and  children  were  transported  on  board  the  troop-ship,  then  the  rest. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  were  thus  rescued  from  death  without 
a  single  accident  to  any  individual. 

“  At  about  2  o’clock  a.m.,  when'  the'  troop-ship  stood  aw\ay,  the  ‘  Eastern 
City  ’  was  in  a  bright  blaze  alow  and  aloft,  and  soon  the  masts  went,  and  the 
burning  hull  was  left  to  her  fate.  The  last  her  captain  and  passengers  and 
crew  saw  of  her  was  a  black  cloud  in  the  distance  floating  in  the  morning  air.” 

The  Times.  Leading  Article,  Nov.  4,  1858, 

Morning  !  all  speedetli  well :  the  bright  warm  sun 
Lights  up  the  deep-blue  wave,  and  favouring  breeze 
Fills  the  white  sails ;  while  o’er  that  southern  sea 
The  ship,  with  all  the  busy  life  within. 

Holds  on  her  ocean  course,  alone,  but  glad. 

For  all  is  yet,  as  all  has  been,  the  while 
Since  the  white  cliffs  were  left,  without  or  fear 
Or  danger,  to  those  hundreds  grouping  now 
'Upon  the  sunny  deck. 
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Scorching  smoke,  in  many  a  wreath ; 

Siilphiirons  blast  of  heated  air : 

Grim  presentment  of  quick  death  : 

Grouching  fear,  and  stem  despair ! 

Hark  to  what  the  master  saith — 

“  Steady,  steei'sman.  Steady,  there !” — Ay !  ay  ! 


To  the  poop  the  women  led ;  ^ 

Childhood  helped  by  stalwart  men  : — 
Calmly,  firmly  mustered. 

All  the  crew  assemble  then ; 

And,  to  orders  briefly  said, 

Comes  the  sharp  response  again, — Ay  !  ay  ! 


“  To  the  mast-head,” — it  is  done  :  — 

“  Look  to  leeward  ” — scores  obej’ : — 

“  And  to  windward,” — many  a  one 
Tunis,  and  never  turns  away. 

Stedfiist  is  the  word  and  tone, 

“  Man  the  boats,  and  clear  away  ” — Ay  !  ay ! 


Hotter!  hotter! — heave  and  strain  ; — 

In  the  hollow, — on  the  wave. — 

“Pump,  and  flood  the  deck  again  : 

AVork,  no  danger  daunts  the  brave  ! 

Hope  and  tnist  are  not  in  vain  : 

God  looks  on — and  He  can  save.” — Ay!  ay  ! 


Desolate  ! — all  desolate  ! — 

Nothing, — nothing  to  be  seen! — 

AVait  and  watch,  and  hope  and  wait ; 

Hope  has  never  hopeless  been ! 

“  Alen,  ye  know  that  God  is  great : 

AVould  He, — He  can  intervene !” — Ay  I  ay ! 


“  AVhat  above  ?” — “  Nor  sail  nor  sound  :” 

“  Leeward  ?” — ‘‘  Nothing  far  or  near  — 

“  AVhat  to  windward?” — To  the  bound 
Of  th’  horizon,  all  is  clear!” 

Yet  again  the  words  go  round, 

“  AN'ork,  men,  work !  we  dare  not  fear !” — Ay !  ay  ! 
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vni. 

From  a  heavy  lurch  abeam, 

Struggling,  shivering,  reeling  hack, — 

Crash ! — with  rush,  and  shout,  and  scream, 

Comes  the  fore-yard,  with  its  wrack : 

Crashing  hope  as  it  might  seem. 

“  Steady !  —  keep  the  sunbeam  track  ” — Ay !  ay ! 


IX. 

All  is  order ! — ready  all, — 

Watching,  in  appointed  place. 

Underneath  the  smoky  pall, 

Firm  of  foot,  with  tranquil  face, 

Eesolute,  whate’er  befal. 

Holds  the  captain ’s  measured  pace. — Ay !  ay ! 

X. 

Hotter !  hotter !  hotter  still ! — 

Backward  driven,  every  one. 

All  in  vain  the  various  skill : — 

All  that  man  may  do,  is  done. 

“  Brave  hearts,  work  yet  with  a  will ; 

Never  deem  that  hope  is  gone !” — Ay !  ay ! 


XI. 

Hist ! — as  if  a  sudden  thought. 

Dare  not  utter  what  it  knew ; 

Falls  a  hissing  whisper  fraught. 

Like  a  hope,  to  frightened  few. 

With  a  trembling  heart-ache  caught. 

And  a  choking, — “  Is  it  tnie  — Ay !  ay ! 


XII. 

Then  it  comes  : — “  A  sail !  a  sail !” — 

Up  from  prostrate  misery, 

Up  from  heart-break,  woe,  and  wail ; 

Up  to  shuddering  ecstacy ! 

Can  so  strange  a  promise  fail  ? 

“  Call  the  master ; — let  him  see.” — Ay  I  ay ! 


XIII. 

Silence,  silence,  silence ! — Pray ! 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 
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xn^ 

Every  moment  is  an  hour : — 

Minutes,  as  long  weary  years : 

MTiile  with  concentrated  power, 

Through  the  haze,  tliat  clear  eye  peers. 

“  No.” — “  Yes.” — “  No!” — the  strong  men  cower, 
Till  he  siglis, — faith  conquering  fears. — Ay !  ay 

XV. 

Kiseth  now  the  throbbing  cry. 

Bom  of  hope  and  hopelessness : 

Iron  men  weep  bitterly ; 

Unused  hands  and  cheeks,  caress  : — 

F eeling’s  wild  variety  ; — 

►Strange,  and  heartless  were  it  less ! — Ay !  ay ! 

XVI. 

Through  the  sunlight’s  glittering  gleam, 

On  old  Ocean’s  rugged  breast ; 

As  a  fantasy  in  dream, — 

Yet  beyond  all  doubt  confest, — 

Comes  the  ship — God’s  gift  they  deem : 

Ah,  He  overrule th  best ! — Ay !  ay  I 

XVII. 

f’oming ! — come ! — that  foremost  man, 

►Shouts,  as  only  tnie  heart  may, 

“  Ship  on  fire  ! — you  will, — you  can, 

Near  us,  for  the  rescue  stay  I” 

Almost  as  the  words  began. 

Answering  words  are  on  their  way  : — Ay !  ay ! 

XVIII. 

“  Ay !  ay !” — words  of  little  worth, 

But  as  imaging  the  soul ! 

See,  the  boats  are  struggling  forth  : 

Maiwel !  how  they  pitch  and  roll : 

On  the  dark  wave,  through  the  froth — 

God  can  bring  them  safe  and  whole  : — Ay !  ay  ! 

XIX. 

“  Have  a  care,  men ;  have  a  care : — 

Steady  !  steady !  to  the  Stem. 

Now,  my  brave  hearts,  handy  there 
See  the  deck  begins  to  bum ! 

“  Child  and  woman ! — soft  and  fair — 

So, — thank  God — be  quick  : — return.” — Ay !  ay ! 
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Blistering  smoko  all  dun  and  red, 

Writhing  flakes  of  lurid  flame  ; 

Decks  that  scorch  the  hasty  tread ; 

Shuddering  sounds,  as  if  they  came 
Wailing  from  a  tortured  bed! 

“  Boatswain,  call  each  man  by  name — Ay 

XXI.  ; 

Strong,  sad  men,  now,  one  by  one, 

At  the  voice  which  all  obey ; 

Silently, — till  all  are  gone, — 

Fill  the  boats,  and  pass  away : 

And  the  captain  stands  alone  : 

Has  ho  not  done  well  the  day  ? — Ay !  ay ! 


XXII. 

Oh,  that  boat-load  ! — anxious  eyes, — 

Heai’ts,  where  painful  throbbings  swell, 
AVatch  and  wait,  with  sympathies 
Far  too  deep  for  tongue  to  tell*; 

All  suppressed  are  words  or  cries : 

“  Surely  it  will  all  go  well  !’* — Ay !  ay  ! 

XXIII. 

All  is  well ! — that  Man  so  true, 

Stands  upon  the  stranger’s  deck  ; 

And  a  thrilling  pulse  i-uns  through 

Those  glad  hearts,  which  none  may  check. 
Listen  to  the  wild  halloo ! 

Eainbow  joy,  in  fortune’s  wreck. — Ay !  ay ! 

XXIV. 

Pah !  a  nish  of  smothered  light !  j 
Bursts  the  staggering  ship  asunder ! 
Lightning  flashes  fierce  and  bright ! 

Blasting  sounds  as  if  of  thunder  ! 

Dread  destruction  wins  the  fight. 

Round  about,  above,  and  under ! — Ay !  ay ! 

„  .  -  -  -  -  XXV. 

Gliding  through  the  rigging’s  maze. 

Hither,  thither,  wild  and  free : 

Yards  and  masts  are  all  ablaze. 

With  a  fiery  blazonry ! 

And  the  good  ship  heaves  and  sways, 

As  in  direful  agony ! — Ay !  ay ! 
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XXVI. 

Come  away !  we  may  not  stay ; 

All  is  done  that  man  can  do : 

Let  us  take  our  onward  way, —  ’ 

Life  has  claims  and  duties  new. 

God  is  a  strong  help  and  stay, 

He  can  guide  all  sorrow  through ! — Ay  !  ay ! 

xxvii. 

Thanks  unceasing! — thanks  and  praise, 

For  His  great  deliverance  shown ! 

Let  the  remnant  of  our  days 
Testify  what  He  has  done. 

Marvellous !  his  loving  ways — 

Merciful!  as  we  have  known. — Ay!  ay! 

H.  B. 


VI. 

IIIGHWATER  MARK— Part  II. 

The  naturalist  lias  learned  to  seo  beauty  where  others  see 
ugliness ;  nay,  he  can  see  what  puts  him  in  raptures,  where  the 
uninitiated  eve  discerns  nothing.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  instructed  and  the  uiihistructed  sense ;  between 
the  perception  sharpened  by  habitual  use,  and  by  strong  desire, 
and  the  same  perception  in  its  ordinary,  and  what  we  may.  call  its 
passive  exercise.  The  latter  takes  in  a  wider  range,  but  the  im¬ 
pressions  it  receives  are  proportionally  vague,  and  their  dm^ation 
brief ;  while  the  details  altogether  escape  notice.  The  former 
tliscerns  little,  except  what  bears  upon  its  immediate  object ;  but 
within  that  sphere  notliing  escapes  it.  Instead  of  the  wide  but 
indefinite  diftiision  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  tliere  is  here  the 
concentration  of  it  upon  some  object  or  series  of  objects,  which 
are  discerned  with  vivid  intensity,  and  a  corresponding  isolation 
from  all  other,  irrelevant,  objects. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  combination  of  concentration 
with  isolation,  is  mentioned  in  Landers  “North  of  Europe.” 
“  A  man  set  off  one  morning  to  shoot  the  Tjader,  or  Cock  of  tlio 
Woods,  which  is  effected  in  this  wise : — the  bird  is  so  extremely 
shy,  that  he  may  rarely  be  met  with,  except  in  the  pairing  season, 
when  every  morning  he  renews  his  song.  He  usually  commences 
just  before  sunrise,  beginning  in  a  loud  strain,  which  gradually 
sinks  into  a  low  key,  until  he  is  quite  entranced  with  his  o^v^l 
melody :  he  then  droops  his  xvings  to  the  earth,  and  runs  to  tlio 
distance  of  several  feet,  calling  ‘  Cluck !  cluck !  cluck !’  during 
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time  he  is  said  to  he  incapable  of  seeing,  (so  wrapt  up  is  he 
in  his  own  contemplations,)  and  may  be  caii«j:ht  even  with  the 
hand,  by  those  who  are  near  enough.  As  the  fit  lasts  only  a  few 
moments,  the  sportsman  must,  if  unready,  wait  for  the  next  occa¬ 
sion  ;  for,  sliould  he  advance  a  step,  except  when  the  bird  is  thus 
insensible,  he  will  certainly  be  overheard,  and  the  victim  escaj^e. 
The  man  I  began  to  speak  of,  being  early  one  morning  in  pursuit 
of  the  bird,  heard  his  song  at  a  short  distance ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  clucking  commenced,  of  course  advanced  as  rapidly  as  he 
could,  and  then  remained  motionless  till  those  particular  notes 
again  sounded.  It  wus  quite  dusk,  the  sun  not  having  yet  risen ; 
but  the  song  seemed  to  come  from  the  centre  of  an  open  space 
ill  the  forest  from  wliieh  the  sportsman  w'as  just  emerging,  lie 
could  not  see  many  yards  before  him,  and  only  followed  the 
dhection  of  the  sound.  It  so  happened  that,  from  another  point, 
but  at  no  gi’eat  distance,  a  bear  was  advancing  on  the  Tjader,  just 
ill  the  manner  of,  and  with  the  same  steps  as,  the  man.  The 
hunter,  while  standing  motionless,  thought  he  perceived  a  dark 
object  on  one  side  of  him,  but  it  did  not  much  engage  his  atteu’- 
tion ;  and  at  the  usual  note  he  moved  on  towards  the  game,  but 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  black  object  had  also  advanced  in 
an  equal  degree,  and  now  stood  in  a  line  with  him.  Still  he  was 
so  eager  alter  the  bird,  that  he  could  thmk  of  nothing  else,  and 
approached  close  to  his  prey  before  he  jierceived  that  a  large 
bear  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  him ;  and,  in  fact,  just  as  they 
were  both  about  to  spring  on  the  bird,  they  caught  sight  of  each 
other,  and  each  thought  proper  to  slink  back.  In  this  case, 
tlie  bird,  the  man,  and  the  bear  were  all  rendered  insensible  to 
impressions  which  at  other  times  would  have  been  instantly  per¬ 
ceived,  by  the  very  intensity  with  which  the  senses  of  each  were 
concentrated  on  one  object.  With  the  Tjader  it  was  his  mate, 
with  the  man  it  was  the  bird,  wdth  the  bear,  ditto.” 

The  power  w  hich  the  senses  acquire  by  this  sort  of  intense  and 
isolated  exercise  often  appears  w'onderful  to  those  who  have 
never  perceived  otherw  ise  than  passively.  Civilized  men  marvel 
at  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  savages  make  their  way 
from  point  to  point,  through  dense  forests,  across  wide  plains  and 
prairies,  over  rugged  mountains,  and  along  deep  valleys,  and  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day^  And  some  have  even  surmised  that  the 
savage  man  has  a  sixth  sense,  unknowm  to  us.  But  it  is  only  the 
result  of  exercise  and  concentration.  The  wdiite  men  who  follow 
the  occupation  of  “  trappers,”  in  the  defiles  of  the  Eocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  acquire  the  same  perceptive  pow  ers  as  the  Indian,  the  same 
habit  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  minutest,  and  to  others 
altogether  imperceptible  phenomena ;  a  broken  twig,  a  crushed 
leaf,  a  bent  blade  of  grass,  a  slight  depression  in  a  bed  of  moss, 
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tlio  action  of  a  distant  bird ;  all  are  inevitably  discerned,  and 
Ciicli  has  its  eloquent  record  to  their  minds.  These  feral  white 
men  too,  are  able  to  travel  indirect  lines  without  sun  or  compass. 

Strange  to  say,  the  perceptive  faculty,  in  its  highest  condition 
of  exercise,  seems  to  revert  again  to  the  passive  state.  These 
men  of  the  wild,  whether  white  or  red,  at  lenglli  come  to  exercise 
tlieir  acute  powers  without  effort  and  without  consciousness.  The 
desired  result  is  infldlibly  attained ;  but  when  asked  by  what 
means,  they  cannot  tell  you.  They  have  not  been  conscious  of 
the  individual  })rocesses  by  which  they  formed  their  conclusions. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  travelling  through  a  dense  American  pine 
forest.  Certain  indications  have  been  observed,  by  the  knowledge 
of  wliich  the  points  of  the  compass  may  be  determined,  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  bark  of  trees,  the  mosses  and  lichens,  whicli 
always  grow  thickest  on  the  north  side,  the  direction  in  whicli 
the  summits  of  certain  conical  trees,  as  the  liackmata,  and  some 
others  of  the  pine  family  bend  over,  whicli  is  invariably  to  the 
north-east.  I>ut  the  Indians  protest  that  they  do  not  have 
recourse  to  these  or  the  like  signs,  llardv,*  who  has  investi- 
gated  the  subject  with  some  care,  thinks  that  they  really  do  not. 
When  he  has  mentioned  them  to  a  Ked  3Ian,  he  has  invariably 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  ‘‘  Indian  no  want  look  at  bark  or  tree- 
top, — ’cept  when  he  hunt  porcuiiine.^^  But  if  the  Indian  had  had 
as  acute  a  power  of  analysing  his  perceptions,  as  of  forming  them, 
no  doubt  he  woiUd  have  found  that  he  had  been  every  instant 
receiving  and  treasuring  impressions  from  such  phenomena, 
though  the  process  had  become  so  habitual  that  he  was  now 
unconscious  of  it. 

But  we  have  travelled  far  from  High  water  Mark ;  and  you  are 
wondering  what  may  be  the  text  of  this  long  sermon  on  instincts 
and  perceptions,  red  men  and  pine  forests.  It  is  indeed  a  small 
one,  a  tiny  grey  scale,  not  so  large  as  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea, 
spread  upon  the  stem  of  tliis  sea-washed  Oarweed,  Avhich  almost 
every  one  would  pass  by  as  nothing ;  but  which,  to  you  and  me, 
lair  reader,  because  we  are  naturalists,  is  a  volume  of  biography. 

Disregardful  then  of  that  young  gentleman  with  the  eye-glass 
and  cigar — who  gives  us  fu’st  a  supercilious,  and  then  a  pitying 
glance,  and  looks  anxiously  hither  and  thither,  no  doubt  wonder¬ 
ing  where  our  “  keeper  ”  can  be — let  us  sit  down  on  this  old 
spar,  and  read  our  little  history. 

By  the  aid  of  a  pocket-lens,  then,  we  see  a  tiny  plate  of  glisten¬ 
ing  white  shell,  of  a  roundish  outline,  adhering  to  the  rough  foc^t- 
stalk  of  the  weed.  We  can  pass  the  tip  of  a  penknife  under  the 
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odixe  all  round,  and  we  see  that  the  point  of  adhesion  is  only  the 
centre  of  the  base.  The  upper  surface  presents  a  complicated 
structure ;  for  a  short  distance  within  the  margin  all  round  the 
circumference,  it  is  plane,  like  the  border  of  a  dinner-plate,  but 
marked  with  radiating  bands,  which  are  alternately  opaque  and 
pellucid  white.  The  area  of  our  fairy  plate  is  occupied  with  a 
multitude  of  short  tubes  formed  of  the  same  white  shelly  sub¬ 
stance,  which  crowd  closely  on  one  another,  and  project  obliquely 
outwards  and  upwards,  from  the  centre,  in  regular  succession, 
forming  radiating  series.  Thus  we  can  look  down  into  the  tubes, 
the  circular  apertures  of  which  are  open ;  but  those  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  plate  are  much  shorter,  and  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  tubes,  but  are  rather  shallow  cells. 

The  tubes  are  empty  now  ;  tliey  are  like  the  houses  of  liondon 
after  the  plague — whole  streets  tenantless,  because  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  died  out.  But  hold !  here  is  another  tiny  fragment  on 
the  root  of  the  same  weed.  Let  us  examine  this. 

It  is  much  like  the  little  china-plate,  but  the  mass  is  more 
spreading,  and  jR’ojects  in  irregularly  sinuous  lobes,  like  the 
outline  of  a  coast  in  a  map,  and  is  of  a  pale  lilac  hue.  Its  sur¬ 
face  is  studded  with  glassy  tubes,  whicli  are  larger  than  the 
former,  and  are  prettily  arranged  in  short  rows,  with  considerable 
space  separating  row  from  row.  Three,  four,  or  five  tubes  start 
from  the  surface  and  stand  obliquely  upwards,  soldered  together 
l)v  their  sides,  forming  a  single  row  ;  then,  a  little  way  off,  three 
or  four  form  another  similar  row,  and  so  the  whole  surface  is 
covered.  But  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  composed  of  tubes  much 
crowded,  and  set  horizontally,  so  that  their  apertures  project  on 
the  margin. 


And  here  is  another  form  still.  A  narrow  band  of  shell v 
matter,  not  much  thicker  than  a  pin,  creeps  along  the  root  of  the 
weed,  and  then  divides  into  two  spreading  branches.  The  tubes 
{ue  arranged  here  in  transverse  rows  along  the  whole  surface,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  central  line  divides  them  into  two  sets, 
tlios(?  on  either  hand  arching  outwards  towards  that  side,  so  that 
a  furrow  separates  them. 

All  these  pretty  objects — and  they  are  very  attractive  to  the 
eve  when  magnified — are  closely  allied  to  each  other ;  thev  are 
different  species  of  the  genus  Tubulipora.  At  least  they  are  the 
“  mortal  remains  ”  of  such  animals,  for  they  are  at  ])resent  mere 
skeletons ;  the  animals,  as  I  have  already  observed,  have  died 
out.  They  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  a  ver\^  short  exposure 
to  the  air  is  enough  to  close  their  frail  lease  of  life ;  so  that  it  is 
rather  rare  even  for  the  experienced  naturalist,  who  is  conversant 
with  srch  creatures,  to  get  a  glim])se  of  them  in  healthy  vitality. 

Ivich  of  these  ti)iv  tubes  is  inhabited,  during  life,  by  a  creature 
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the  action  of  a  distant  bird ;  all  are  inevitably  discerned,  and 
each  has  its  eloquent  record  to  their  minds.  These  feral  white 
men  too,  are  able  to  travel  in  direct  lines  without  sun  or  compass. 

Strange  to  say,  the  perceptive  foculty,  in  its  highest  condition 
of  exercise,  seems  to  revert  again  to  the  passive  state.  These 
men  of  the  wild,  wliether  white  or  red,  at  length  come  to  exercise 
their  acute  powers  without  effort  and  without  consciousness.  The 
desired  result  is  infallibly  attained ;  but  when  asked  by  what 
means,  they  cannot  tell  you.  They  have  not  been  conscious  of 
the  individual  processes  by  which  tliey  formed  their  conclusions. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  travelling  through  a  dense  American  pine 
forest.  Certain  indications  have  been  observed,  by  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  points  of  the  compass  may  be  determined,  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  bark  of  trees,  the  mosses  and  lichens,  whicli 
always  grow  thickest  on  the  nortli  side,  the  dii’ection  in  which 
the  summits  of  certain  conical  trees,  as  the  liackmata,  and  some 
others  of  the  pine  family  bend  over,  which  is  invariably  to  the 
north-east.  But  the  Indians  protest  that  they  do  not  have 
recourse  to  these  or  the  like  signs.  Hardy,*  who  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject  with  some  care,  thinks  that  they  really  do  not. 
When  he  luis  mentioned  them  to  a  Bed  ilan,  he  has  invariably 
lauglied  heartily,  saying,  “  Indian  no  want  look  at  bark  or  tree- 
top, — ’cept  when  he  hunt  porcupine.^^  But  if  the  Indian  had  had 
jis  acute  a  power  of  analysing  his  perceptions,  as  of  forming  tliem, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  found  that  he  had  been  every  instant 
receiving  and  treasuring  impressions  from  such  phenomena, 
though  the  process  had  become  so  habitual  that  he  was  now 
unconscious  of  it. 

But  we  have  travelled  far  from  Highwater  Mark ;  and  you  are 
wondering  what  may  be  the  text  of  this  long  sermon  on  instincts 
and  perceptions,  red  men  and  pine  forests.  It  is  indeed  a  small 
one,  a  tiny  grey  scale,  not  so  large  as  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea, 
spread  upon  the  stem  of  tliis  sea-washed  Oarweed,  which  almost 
every  one  would  pass  as  nothing ;  but  which,  to  you  and  me, 
lair  reader,  because  we  are  naturalists,  is  a  volume  of  biography. 

Disregardful  then  of  that  young  gentleman  with  the  eye-glass 
and  cigar — who  gives  us  first  a  supercilious,  and  then  a  pitying 
glance,  and  looks  anxiously  hither  and  thither,  no  doubt  wonder¬ 
ing  where  our  “  keeper  ”  can  be — let  us  sit  down  on  this  old 
spar,  and  read  our  little  history. 

By  the  aid  of  a  pocket-lens,  then,  we  see  a  tiny  plate  of  glisten¬ 
ing  white  shell,  of  a  roundish  outline,  adhering  to  the  rough  foot¬ 
stalk  of  the  weed.  We  can  pass  the  tip  of  a  penknife  under  tlie 
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all  round,  and  we  see  that  the  point  of  adhesion  is  only  the 
centre  of  the  base.  The  upper  surface  presents  a  complicated 
structure ;  for  a  short  distance  within  the  margin  all  round  the 
circumference,  it  is  plane,  like  the  border  of  a  dinner-jdate,  but 
marked  with  radiating  bands,  which  are  alternately  opaque  and 
pellucid  white.  The  area  of  our  fairy  plate  is  occupied  with  a 
multitude  of  short  tubes  formed  of  the  same  white  shelly  sub¬ 
stance,  which  crowd  closely  on  one  another,  and  i)roject  obliquely 
outwards  and  upwards,  from  the  centre,  in  regular  succession, 
forming  radiating  series.  Thus  we  can  look  down  into  the  tubes, 
the  circular  apertures  of  which  are  open ;  but  those  nearest  the 
centric  of  the  plate  are  much  shorter,  and  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  tubes,  but  are  rather  shallow  cells. 

The  tubes  are  empty  now ;  they  are  like  the  houses  of  London 
after  the  plague — whole  streets  tenantless,  because  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  liave  died  out.  But  hold !  here  is  another  tiny  fragment  on 
the  root  of  the  same  weed.  Let  us  examine  this. 

It  is  much  like  the  little  china-jdate,  but  the  mass  is  more 
spreading,  and  projects  in  irregularly  sinuous  lobes,  like  the 
outline  of  a  coast  in  a  map,  and  is  of  a  pale  lilac  hue.  Its  sur¬ 
face  is  studded  with  glassy  tubes,  which  are  larger  than  the 
former,  and  are  prettily  arranged  in  short  rows,  with  considerable 
space  separating  row  from  row.  Three,  four,  or  five  tubes  start 
from  the  surface  and  stand  obliquely  upwards,  soldered  together 
l)V  their  sides,  forming  a  single  row  ;  then,  a  little  way  off,  three 
or  four  form  amffher  similar  row,  and  so  the  whole  surface  is 
covered.  But  the  edge  of  the  jdate  is  composed  of  tubes  much 
crowded,  and  set  horizontally,  so  that  their  apertures  project  on 
the  margin. 

And  here  is  another  form  still.  A  narrow  band  of  shellv 
matter,  not  much  thicker  tlian  a  pin,  creeps  along  the  root  of  the 
weed,  and  then  divides  into  two  spreading  branches.  The  tubes 
are  arranged  here  in  transverse  rows  along  the  whole  surface,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  central  line  divides  them  into  two  sets, 
those  on  either  hand  arching  outwards  towards  tliat  side,  so  that 
a  furrow  separates  them. 

All  these  pretty  objeets^and  tliey'are  very  attractive  to  the 
eve  when  magnified — are  closelv  allied  to  each  other ;  they  are 
ditferent  species  of  the  genus  Ttibidipora,  At  least  they  are  the 
“  mortal  remains  ”  of  such  animals,  for  they  are  at  ])resent  mere 
skeletons ;  the  animals,  as  I  have  already  observed,  have  died 
out.  They  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  a  ver\^  short  exposure 
to  the  air  is  enough  to  close  their  frail  lease  of  life ;  so  that  it  is 
rather  rare  even  for  the  experienced  naturalist,  who  is  conversant 
'nth  srch  creatures,  to  get  a  glimj)se  of  them  in  healthy  vitality, 

Kach  of  these  tinv  tubes  is  inhabited,  during  life,  bv  a  creature 
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of  transparent  tissues,  wliose  structure  manifests  a  relationship, 
not  very  remote,  to  the  tenants  of  Invalve  shells,  such  as  the 
oyster  or  mussel.  The  tube  re})resents  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  uniteil  along  the  edge,  and  open  at  one  end ;  but  this  must 
not  l>e  considered  as  an\i:hing  more  than  an  aid  to  your  concep¬ 
tions  of  tlie  alKnity  of  the  two  forms ;  for  consideralile  modifica¬ 
tions  would  require  to  be  made  before  one  of  these  atoms  would 
be  transformed  into  a  decent  ovster,  even  in  miniature. 

One  of  the  most  olwious  of  sucli  modifications  would  occur  in 
the  breathing  organs;  and  as  these  constitute  in  our  little 
TuhuUpora  its  chief  feature  of  beauty,  as  well  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  agent  in  its  maintenance,  and  as,  in  both  animals,  their 
structure  is  highly  curious,  we  may  find  interest  in  examining 
them  in  detail. 

If  we  take  a  ilussel,  and,  inserting  a  thin  penknife  between 
the  dark-blue  sheU-valves,  sever  the  muscular  bands  which  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  and  form  their  power  of  cohesion,  we  shall 
display  the  whole  yellow  anatomy  within.  Fust  of  all,  each 
valve  is  lined  bv  a  membrane  of  thin  fiesh,  the  edws  of  which 
are  free,  and  are  cut  into  festooned  fringes.  These  two  leaves 
constitute  the  mantle,  and  are  the  agents  by  whose  instrumen¬ 
tality  the  shell  itself  is  made,  and  from  time  to  time  augmented. 
This  process  is  a  very  curious  one,  but,  as  it  is  not  relevant  to  oiir 
present  inquiry,  I  will  not  now  touch  it  farther. 

Lifting  these  membranes,  then,  there  appear  laid  along  l)e- 
neath  them  two  other  leaves  on  each  side,  thinner  and  more 
delicate.  These  four  leaves,  which  are  the  breatliing  organs  that 
I  mean  to  describe,  with  the  two  h‘aves  of  the  mantle,  l>ear  the 
same  ndation  to  each  other  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  a  book  of 
six  leaves,  of  which  the  two  shell- valves  are  the  boards  or  covers. 
These  gill-leaves  at  first  sight  seem  mere  thin  lax  motionless 
lamime  of  membrane,  so  fragile  that  the  slightest  touch  tears 
them  into  strips,  the  rent  invariably  proceeding  directly  across 
their  short  diameter. 

Ihit  let  us,  with  shai’p  scissors,  cut  out  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
leaves,  and,  laying  it  on  the  lower  glass  of  what  inicroscojdsts 
call  a  liv(‘-box,  cover  it  with  a  drop  of  sea- water,  which  we  then 
flatten  by  putting  on  the  glass  cover.  Now  to  the  stage  of  the 
microsco  pewith  it,  and  put  on,  in  succession,  magnifying  p(nvers 
varving  from  50  to  250  or  800  diameters.  The  whole  field  of 
view  is  a  scene  of  the  busiest  activity :  movements  of  the  most 
exquisite  regularity  and  precision,  and  of  unceasing  activity  are 
going  on  in  every  part.  A  most  attractive  spectacle  is  before 
ns,  which  evokes  our  delight  not  less  than  oiu  wonder. 

e  see  a  great  numlK*r  of  thr(*ads  of  gr^^t  delicacy  and  ih'xi- 
bility,  with  a  tendency  to  a  parallel  arrangement ;  but  fonninr 
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buiuUt^s  of  varying  breadth,  lying  across  each  otlier  in  various 
(lin‘ctions.  Each  fragment  is  composed  of  more  or  fewer  of  the 
elementary  threads,  laid  side  by  side  in  close  contact,  or  almost 
contact.  Along  these  threads  we  see  a  very  peculiar  series  of 
movements.  Under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microsccpe,  these 
are  very  interesting.  *  Fixing  our  attention  on  one  thread,  and 
watching  it,  we  discern  a  multitude  of  black  points  running 
along  tlie  thread  with  a  moderately  rai)id,  equable  course,  all 
chasing  each  other  with  ceaseless  })erseverance.  This  is  on  one 
side  of  the  thread  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  a  phenomenon  exactly 
similar  is  seen,  only  that  the  running  of  the  dark  points  is  in  the 
op[>osite  direction.  For  hours  and  hours,  nay  even  for  days, 
tliis  incessant  chase  goes  on,  never  slackened,  never  intermitted. 


until  the  progress  of  decouqxjsition  has  destroyed  the  cohesion  of 
the  }>ai*ts ;  and  even  then  the  movement  may  be  discerned 
lingering  in  tlie  dissolving  fragments. 

You  will  not,  however,  have  acquired  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  till  you  have  made  an  exa¬ 
mination — your  judgment  fortitied  by  the  hicts  you  have  just 
(bscrved — of  the  living  and  uninjured  tissue,  lieturnhig  to  the 
llussel,  look  carefully  over  one  of  the  untouched  leaves  of  the 
gills  with  a  good  pocket  lens,  and  then  you  will  sei^  that  there  is 
hut  one  thread.  The  entire  gill-leaf  is  formed  out  of  a  single 
thread,  folded  to  and  fro  upon  itself,  with  some  hundreds  of 
turns  through  the  wdiole  length,  and  that  the  running  points 
maintain  in  every  part  the  same  law’  of  motion ;  tlnu'r  course 
being  iq)  one  side  of  the  thread  and  down  the  other  throughout. 

but  these  mysterious  black  points,  what  are  they?  and  w’hat 
tli(‘  nature  of  this  strange  race,  which  those  tiny  chasseurs 
iiiaintain  with  so  indomitable  an  energy,  every  one  striving,  and 
with  success  too,  to  be  in  at  the  death?  It  is  very  hard  to 
persuade  oneself  that  they  art?  nothing  at  all ;  and  w  hen,  after  a 
(juarter  of  an  hour’s  gaze  at  the  untiring  objecbs,  our  sag(‘  micro- 
sc(»j)ic  Mentor  tells  us  that  they  ar(‘  no  objects  at  all,  we  look  up 
to  see  if  he  is  laughing  at  us.  Jhit  no !  the  sage  is  as  sober  as  a 
judge  ;  and  you  demand  an  _explanatiun.  That  th(‘  microscope 
should  show  vou  things  which  vou  could  not  see  without  it,  von 
expected  before*;  but  that  it  should  show  things,  which  after  all 
are  nothing,  that  you  should  see  w  ith  your  eyes  objects  which 
do  not  exist,  is  marvellous  indeed.  Jhit  it  is  true. 

It  will  take  a  good  many  words,  I  am  afraid,  to  explain  this; 
and  some  lU’ccision  of  thought  on  your  part  to  understand  it, 
'vhen  it  is  explained.  It  may  help  you,  if  you  recall  the  familiar 
dglit  of  a  meadow’ just  ready  for  tlu‘  mower  under  tln^  summer 
breeze.  Yon  have  often  admired  the  bands  of  silvery  light, 
alternating  with  grey  shadow’s,  that  are  ever  flitting  across  the 
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tield.  Wliat  is  it  tliat  passes  over  the  surface?  Nothing.  You 
know  that  the  charmiiitr  a]ip(\arance  is  caused  hv  the  alternate 
bending  and  rising  of  the  feathery  heads  of  the  grass-blossom  in 
succession,  as  the  breath  of  the  breeze  sweeps  over  them.  If  we 
could  imagine  all  the  stalks  removed  on  both  sides  of  a  single 
row  of  stalks,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  practically  isolate  our 
attention  to  this  single  file,  the  matter  will  1>e  simplified,  and 
we  shall  have  a  very  close  parallel  to  the  chase  in  the  micro- 
seoi)ic  live-box. 

Tile  gill-thread,  all  along  its  two  opposite  sides,  is  fringed 
with  a  row  of  minute  liairs,  so  minutely  attenuated,  that  the 
high  jiowers  of  the  microscope,  we  have  been  supposing,  are 
insufficient  to  reveal  them  in  their  individuality.  These  hairs, 
which  are  known  by  the  term  cilia^  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  alternately  bending  and  straightening  themselves,  and  of  so 
doing  this,  as  that  the  movements  of  each  individual  liair  shall 
be  in  tlie  most  exact  liarmony  with  those  of  its  fellows  ;  not  that 
all  bend  at  the  same  instant  and  in  the  same  degree  ;  but  in  a 
rhythmical  succession,  just  as  the  breeze,  supposing  it  of  exactly 
uniform  forct*,  bows  down  the  grass  stems  in  rapid  succession. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  waves — one  cilium  (or  stalk  of  grass)  is 
at  a  given  moment  perfectly  erect ;  the  next,  at  the  same 
moment,  has  just  begun  to  bow  ;  the  third  is  bent  still  lower,  the 
fourth  has  attained  its  extreme  point  of  flexion,  the  fifth  has  re¬ 
sumed  tlie  position  of  the  third,  the  sixth  that  of  the  second,  and 
the  seventh  is  again  erect.  Thus  these  seven  cilia  would  limit 
the  extent  of  one  wave ;  and  the  whole  line  would  exhibit  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  waves. 

Th('  wave,  liowever,  is  for  no  two  successive  instants  in  tlie 
same  spot :  the  first  cilium  immediately  takes  the  position  of  the 
second,  the  second  of  the  third,  the  third  of  tlie  fourtli,  and  so 
on ;  so  that  while  the  cilia  themselves  remain  fixed,  the  waves 
produced  by  tlieii*  alternate  flexion  and  extension  perpetually 
run  along. 

If,  now,  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  draw  on  paper  a  number  of 
hairs,  equidistant  at  their  bases,  but  with  their  extremities  in  the 
(lifiereiit  states  of  flexion  that  I  have  described,  you  will  see  th*^ 
explanation  of  the  dark  lamiiing  points.  Tliose  cilia  that  are 
jiassing  from  the  erect  condition  to  the  point  of  greatest  flexure, 
liave  their  tips  more  se^iarated  than  if  they  were  all  erect; 
whereas  those  which  are  jiassing  from  extreme  flexure  to  up¬ 
rightness  have  their  tips  more  crowded.  Now,  though  under  the 
microscope,  we  cannot  detect  the  individual  cilia,  we  can  detect 
the  etlect  of  this  alternate  separation  and  union  of  many ;  the 
former  produces  a  more  transparent,  the  latter  a  more  opaque 
spot,  as  its  optical  expression  ;  and  these  opaque  spots,  the 
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crovrded  part  of  each  wave,  are  the  dark  points  which  seem  to 
perform  their  incessant  and  amusing  gymnastics. 

Every  eilium,  thus,  is  per])etually  occupied  in  striking  tlie 
v\*afer  ;  and,  like  a  trireme  of  a  thousand  OiU’s,  the  skilful  rowers, 
as  we  have  seen,  keep  the  most  perfect  time.  If  the  galley  were 
free,  these  vigorous  strokes,  making  u})  in  cumulative  energy 
what  they  lack  in  iiulividual  force,  would  row  it  bodily  through 
the  water.  In  many  aquatic  animals,  the  cilia  are  effective 
iuiplenicnts  of  locomotion ;  but  here  they  subserve  no  such 
purpose,  but  another,  still  more  indispensable  to  life.  Tliey 
produce,  l>y  their  lashing  action,  powerful  currents  in  the  water, 
which  is  thus  driven  uniformlv  to  and  fro  across  the  gill-leaves, 
vielding  up  its  precious  burden  of  vitalising  oxygen  to  the  blood, 
which  permeates  the  thread. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  little  Tubuliporce,  If  we  had  the 
orood  foilune  to  see  one  of  these  in  its  condition  of  life  and 
activity,  we  should  discern  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
shelly  tube,  a  microscopic  coronet  of  diverging  filaments.  Some 
tiozen  or  so  of  exquisite  tlu’eads,  of  what  you  might  suppose  to  be 
spun  glass  from  the  transjiarence  and  brilliance  of  their  mate¬ 
rial,  are  set  around  a  sort  of  mouth,  and  diverge  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  or  like  a  campanulate  flower.  The  same  wonder-working 
instrument  that  we  had  used  before  would  reveal  that  these  are, 
ill  their  organization,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  manv-folded 
thread  which  makes  up  the  gill-leaf  of  the  Mussel,  llach  of 
these  pellucid  filaments  is  fringed  with  a  double  row  of  cilia,  set 
oil  the  two  lateral  faces ;  and  the  optical  appearance  produced 
bv  their  action  is,  as  before,  that  of  running  dark  points,  which 
hurry  down  one  side  of  each  filament,  and.  up  the  o})posite. 
Tlie  structure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Jlussel,  save 
that  in  the  Tubulipom  the  gill-thread  is  resolved  into  a  few 
'liort  threads,  which  are  set  in  a  circular  wdiorl  instead  of  a  flat 
lamina. 

It  would  be  a  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  a  skilful  mathe¬ 
matician  and  dynamician,  one  conversant  with  the  resolution  and 
Cfinbiiiation  of  forces, — What  ought  to  be  the  result  of  such  a 
complex  array  t)f.  currents  ?  -Twelve  rods  stand  in  a  funnel-like 
form,  each  of  which  is  beset  wuth  energetic  oars  which  drive  the 
water  rapidly  down  one  side,  and  up  the  other : — what  general 
motion  will  be  communicated  to  the  water  in  the  vicinity  as  a 
whole?  I  know  not  what  our  Newtons  or  Laplaces  would  make 
of  the  calculation  in  their  closets,  but  I  know  the  result  that  is 
attained  in  fact.  The  general  movement  is  that  of  a  whirlpool : 
a  vortex  is  produced  in  the  w  ater,  the  boundary  of  whose  in- 
ilueiice  is  a  circle  exceeding  by  many  times  that  of  the  Ijell  of 
filaments.  The  fluid  is  w^hirled  round  and  round  with  a  vtdocity 
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ever  increases  as  the  (liininishing  spiral  curve  approaches 
the  centre  of  the  vortex. 

1'hus,  according  to  a  law  in  physiology,  that  the  lower 
the  rank  of  an  organism  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  less  of 
differentiation  we  find,  the  less  of  specialty  in  the  assignment  of 
function  to  organ,  the  two  offices  of  procuring  food  and  of  breathing, 
which  in  the  Mussel  are  ])erformed  by  two  distinct  sets  of  organs, 
<are  in  the  inferior  Tuhulipora  a})propriated  to  one.  The  whirl¬ 
pool,  which  ever  brings  fresh  particles  of  water  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  illaments,  that  the  oxygen  which  they  carry  may  be  in 
succession  absorbed  by  the  blood  which  penetrates  into  these 
organs,  brings  something  else.  AVhatever  atoms  of  organic 
substance,  the  dissolving  constituents  of  some  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable,  whatever  roving  animalcules,  wdiatever 
sj)ores  of  algm  chance  to  come  within  the  margin  of  this 
IMaelstroem,  they  are  sucked  into  its  circle,  and  are  then  in¬ 
evitably  hurled  round  in  it^  eml)race,  at  every  revolution  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  that  open  gulf  at  the  bottom — that  living 
grave,  into  which,  one  by  one,  they  descend  with  a  gurgle  and  a 
giiij). 

And  this  is  how  the  Tuhuliporee,  and  hundreds  more  of 
creatures  of  like  kidney,  procure  their  dinner. 


YII. 

DK.  THOMAS  GUTIIIHE. 

When  the  sight-seer  from  the  south  has  spent  his  six  days  in 
Edinburgh — visiting  Holvrood  and  the  Castle,  excavating  anti- 
quities  in  the  Canongate,  making  excursions  to  Hawthornden  and 
Itoslyn  Chapel — he  is  advised,  if  he  wishes  to  see  and  hear 
everything  worth  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  “  Great  Metropolis  of 
the  North,”  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Guthrie  on  the 
seventh.  Without  particularly  striving  to  become  so.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  one  of  the  “  lions  ’’  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  a  ‘‘  sight,” 
like  the  Parliament-house,  or  the  Eizzio-room.  The  tourist  who 
has  passed  through  Edinburgh,  and  who  has  not  heard  Guthrie, 
lias  departed  without  the  full  impression  of  the  city.  There  are 
pieces  of  ordnance,  light  and  heavy,  peering  down  from  the  cas  tie 
batteries,  there  are  a  few  at  Holyrood,  twenty  or  so  at  Leitli 
fort ;  but  amid  all  these  muniments  of  war,  the  stranger  cares 
onlv  to  behold  ^Fons  ^Feg.  In  like  wise  there  are  manv  dis- 
tinguished  and  able  clergAunen  in  the  city :  Dr.  Candlish,  with  his 
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fierv  logic  and  impetuous  eloquence,  and  wonderful  ability  to 
manage  allairs  and  men  ;  1  )r.  Itobert  Lee,  who  has  gathered 
togetiier  perliaps  the  most  intellectual  congregation  in  Scotland, 
and  Ih*.  Alexander,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches ;  but 
tliese  are  disregarded  by  the  stranger ;  the  Southerns  desire  to 
liear  Guthrie,  ilis  church  is  always  crowded.  Eager  listeners 
are  always  standing  in  the  passages,  and  if  a  coroneted  ciu’riage 
happens  to  be  in  the  city,  it  is  sure  on  Sundays  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Luckenbooths.  .Perhaps  there  is  no  Edinburgh 
man  so  well  known.  The  very  children  know  him  when  he 
passes  ill  dhe  streets.  The  diseased  and  the  dying  in  the 
Cowgatc  and  St.  Mary's  Wynd  know  him  better,  and  honour  him 
more  than  even  liis  titled  friends.  Xo  man  ever  indulged  more  in 
the  luxury  of  doing  good.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  has  at  i)resent 
no  fellow.  The  faults  of  his  style  are  original  like  the  virtues. 
He  is  the  last  representative  of  the  Edward  Irvings  and  the 
Chalmerses  of  old. 

Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  pulpit  is  wonderful  to  eye  as  well  as  to  ear. 
He  is  tall,  with  a  face  quite  peculiar — a  face  that  attracts,  you 
cannot  tell  why ;  full  of  earnestness,  as  you  look  upon  it,  every 
feature  eloquent  with  the  message  he  is  dehvering,  yet  withal  full 
of  shrewdness  and  sagacity ;  the  face  of  a  man  who  could  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage  on  the  matters  of  this  world,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  the  next ;  and  beneath  all  that,  you  can  trace  a  fund  of 
kindliest  humour,  flashes  of  which  escape  inadvertently  now  and 
then,  and  disport  themselves  amid  the  solemnities  of  his  theme, 
strangely  heightening  the  efiect.  Than  his  action  and  elocution, 
nothing  could  be  more  monotonoiis.  He  sways  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  his  pulpit,  he  speaks  in  an  undulating  sing-song,  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  melody  and  rude  rhythmic  cadence  of  its  own ;  and 
while  you  sit  puzzled  with  his  peculiarities,  and  inwardly  asking 
yourself  if  this  is  the  orator  of  whom  you  have  lieard  so  much, 
there  is  suddenly  a  strange  excitation  on  the  speaker,  his  arm 
waves,  his  eye  flashes,  his  voice  rises  clear  up  out  of  its  usual 
level,  and  a  startling  thought  or  illustration  hurries  your  blood 
like  a  trumpet’s  clang.  Dr.  Guthrie  does  not  argue  save  through 
images.  He  does  not  throw  out  new  thoughts,  but  he  illustrates 
and  enforces  old  ones.'  HeTeads  hi^TBible  with  a  marvellously 
vivifying  glance ;  and  expressions,  and  little  points  of  narration, 
which  his  hearer  has  been  accustomed  to  pass  over  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  accept  as  matters  of  course,  are  to  him  of  the  profoundest 
sigiiiflcance.  His  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament 
histories,  are  remarkable  for  freshness  and  life.  He  speaks  of 
the  bulrushes  bending  over  the  ark  of  Moses,  as  if  he  had  beheld 
tlie  scene  yesterday.  He  sees  David  sling  down  the  boaster  of 
Gath,  and  ill  the  silence  of  the  two  armies  he  hears  (jioliath  fall 
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like  a  tower.  Professor  Blaekie  lias  called  him  a  ‘‘preaching’ 
Homer.”  After  sermon  in  the  evening  yon  feel  yourself  a  better 
man  ;  your  aspirations  are  cpiickened,  your  desires  after  goodness 
stimulated,  although  you  cannot,  on  examination,  find  that  you 
have  been  taught  anything,  that  a  single  new  thought  has  been 
received  into  your  mind,  or  that  an  oppressive  doubt  has  been 
dissipated.  You  find  that  no  local  change  has  been  wrought, 
so  to  speak ;  but  that  the  general  health  has  been  improved  as 
by  a  change  of  air. 

With  all  his  fame,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  Guthrie’s 
greatest  triumphs  have  been  won  in  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  he  is 
greater  .011  the  platform.  He  is  really  worth  seeing  and  hearing 
there.  He  rises  and  begins  to  speak  in  an  uncertain  and  listless 
manner,  having  aiiparently  given  the  subject  no  previous  con¬ 
sideration.  The  tall  swaying  figure  seems  ill  at  ease ;  the  words 
pause  on  the  tongue.  He  seems  to  feel  speech-making  a  very 
difficult  business.  The  road  clears  however  before  him,  getting 
less  stony  every  step.  Then  the  eyes  kindle  in  the  shrewd 
swarthy  face;  a  telling  anecdote  is  introduced,  and  tho 
audience  is  in  a  roar.  When  he  gets  thoroughly  into  his 
subject  he  plays  inth  it  like  a  kitten  with  a  ball  of  worsted ;  he 
turns  it  round  and  round,  surveys  it  from  every  point  of 
view,  flashes  light  upon  it  from  the  oddest  corners.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  his  audience.  He  speaks  as  unreservedly  to  a 
crowded  hall,  as  he  would  to  himself  in  his  study  at  home  with 
the  door  shut.  He  lays  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  humour, 
and  away  it  carries  him  to  a  triumphant  close,  through  many  a 
]>eal  of  laughter,  tlu’ough  many  a  shout  of  delighted  applause. 
He  speaks  naturally  and  without  effort,  and  he  shows  that  elo¬ 
quence  is  as  native  to  his  thoughts  as  lofty  bearing  to  princes 
of  the  blood ;  and  what  to  him  is  simple  kind-heartedness,  is  to 
his  audience  the  finest  humour.  He  only  thinks  of  ordinary 
bread,  and  he  feeds  the  multitude  on  manna.  1  )r.  Guthrie  is 
eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  in  the  pulpit ;  but  in  his  occasional 
addresses  he  is  equally  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring,  and  displays 
a  greater  variety  of  powers,  for  his  fun  breaks  out  “forty 
thousand  strong;”  his  genius  is  now  a  severe  cherub,  and 
now  a  rollicking  Puck.  In  these  speeches  there  is  no  monotony, 
no  relentless  logical  method,  everything  is  loose,  free,  and  unre¬ 
strained  ;  thought  and  feeling,  pathos  and  comedy,  Scripture 
illustration  and  curious  anecdote,  chase  one  another  over  their 
surfaces  like  belts  of  green  and  purple  over  a  fresh-blown  sea. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  warm-hearted  and  popular 
clergyman  has  published  three  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  which 
have  been  well  received.  These  have  carried  his  name  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  they  have  diffused  amongst  the 
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reading  public  much  stirring  exhortation,  much  excellent  advice, 
and  much  toucliing  appeal ;  and  they  have,  it  is  understood, 
been  highly  profitable  to  author  and  publisher — the  “  Gospel  in 
Kzekiel,’^  being  labelled  “  Twentieth  thousand,”  and  the  Sorrows 
of  the  City,”  ‘‘Fifteenth  thousand  nothing  more  can  bo  added 
to  the  list  of  their  merits.  They  certainly  add  nothing  to  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  reputation  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Scotland  generally. 
To  tliose  who  have  heard  the  doctor  preach,  these  printed  dis¬ 
courses  must  appear  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable ;  their  present 
effect  contrasting  with  their  former  efiect  when  published  by 
the  living  voice  pretty  much  as  a  glow-worm  in  your  hand  by 
daylight  contrasts  with  his  last  evening’s  splendour  in  the 
shadowy  grass.  The  discourses  should  be  heard  not  read.  They 
are  of  a  kind  of  composition  that  least  of  any  can  stand  the 
ordeal  of  print.  They  are  Ossianic,  rhapsodical.  In  listening  to 
Dr.  Guthrie,  a  metaphor  dazzles  you  and  it  is  gone  ;  in  his  book 
you  inspect  it,  it  is  pinned  down  for  you  like  a  butterfly  on  a 
card,  and  you  can  critically  finger  it  and  pick  holes  in  it.  In 
these  volumes  there  is  a  gi*eat  deal  of  illustration  and  very  little 
to  illustrate ;  a  very  small  army  but  a  most  valorous  noise  of 
drains.  The  illustration  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  idea 
illustrated  that  the  lion  depicted  on  the  outside  of  the 
menagerie,  a  man  beneath  his  royal  foot,  a  horse  flying  afar,  as 
with  uplifted  head  and  dishevelled  mane  he  is  engaged  in  send¬ 
ing  forth  his  tremendous  roar,  which  makes  every  creature  of  the 
wilderness  quake  with  fear,  bears  to  the  sleepy  and  ignoble  brute 
which,  when  you  enter,  you  find  huddled  down  in  a  corner  of  his 
cage,  no  more  like  the  king  of  beasts  outside,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  his  counterfeit  presentment,  “  than  I  to  Hercules.”  These 
illustrations,  too,  are  seldom  quick  and  decisive,  brief  as  lightning 
yet  revealing  the  horizon ; — they  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
rolled  out ;  the  author  has  evidently  laboured  upon  them,  and 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  the  illustration  does  not  exist  for  the 
thought  but  the  thought  for  the  illustration — the  waiting-w^oman 
does  not  serve  the  Queen,  the  Queeii^is  a  mere  appendage 
of  the  waiting- woman.  "  Tliis'is  a  fault  which  may  escape 
detection,  while  the  many-coloured  discourse  flashes  past, 
heightened  as  the  whole  charm  is,  by  the  fascination  of  voice  and 
gestm’e ;  but  in  a  book,  read  quietly  and  with  attention,  where 
you  can  return  on  a  sentence,  the  “  murder  is  out.”  There  are 
few  readers  wdio  will  not  be  pained  with  the  want  of  proportion 
ill  the  following  passage ;  being  the  opening  of  liis  last  volume, 
Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints.” 

“  One  thing  is  often  set  against  another  in  the  experience  of  the 
Christian ;  and  also  in  the  every-day  procedure  of  the  providence  of 
God.  So  fared  it  with  Jacob  that  night  he  slept  in  Bethel.  A 


stone  ^vas  his  pillow,  and  the  cold,  hard  ground  his  Led;  yet,  while* 
sleep  sealed  his  eyelids,  he  had  God  himself  to  guard  his  low-laid 
head,  and  dreams  such  as  seldom  Lless  a  couch  of  down.  A  ladder 
rose  before  him  in  the  vision  of  the  night.  It  rested  on  earth,  and 
reached  to  the  stars.  And  forming  a  highway  for  a  multitude  of 
angels,  who  ascended  and  descended  in  two  dazzling  streams  of 
light,  it  stood  there  the  bright  sign  of  a  redemption  'which  has 
restored  the  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  opened  a 
path  for  our  return  to  God. 

“  Noav,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  of  which  that  ladder  w*as  a  glorious 
emblem,  may  be  traversed  in  either  of  these  two  w’ays.  In  study¬ 
ing  it,  'sve  may  descend  by  the  steps  that  lead  from  the  cause  to  the 
consummation,  or,  taking  the  opposite  course,  w^e  may  rise  from 
the  consummation  to  the  cause.  So — as  a  matter  sometimes  of 
taste,  sometimes  of  judgment — men  do  in  other  departments  of 
study.  The  geographer,  for  example,  may  follow  a  river,  from  the 
lone  mountain-tops  where  its  waters  spring,  dowui  into  the  glen, 
into  which,  eager  to  leave  sterility  behind,  it  leaps  'v\dth  a  joyous 
bound ;  and  from  thence,  after  resting  a  'while  in  black,  deep, 
fi'wirling  pool,  resumes  its  way,  here  spreading  itself  out  in  glassy 
lake,  or  there  winding  like  a  silver  serpent  through  flowery  mea¬ 
dow's  ;  until,  forcing  a  passjige  through  some  rocky  gorge,  it  sw'eeps 
out  into  the  plain,  to  pursue,  huid  shady  woods  and  by  lordly  to'wer, 
through  corn-fields,  by  smiling  villages  and  busy  to'^^ms,  a  course 
that,  like  the  life  of  man,  grow  s  calmer  as  it  nears  its  end.  Or, 
stalling  up  from  the  sea-beach,  he  may  trace  the  river  upwards ; 
till,  passing  tow  n  and  church,  tow'er  and  mill,  scattered  hamlet  and 
solitary  shepherd’s  cot,  in  some  mossy  w^ell,  wdiere  the  wild  deer 
drink,  or  mountain  rock  beneath  the  eagle’s  nest,  he  finds  the  place 
of  its  birth.  The  botanist,  too,  wdio  describes  a  tree,  may  begin 
w  ith  its  fruit ;  and  from  this,  wdiether  husky  shell,  or  rugged  cone, 
or  clustering  beny,  he  may  pass  to  the  flower ;  from  that  to  the 
buds ;  from  tliose  to  the  branches ;  from  the  branches  to  the  stem ; 
and  from  the  stem  into  the  ground,  where  he  lays  bare  the 
wide-spread  roots,  on  w'hich — as  states  depend  upon  the  humbler 
chisses  for  pow  er,  wealth,  and  w’orth — the  tree  depends  both  for 
nourishment  and  support.  Or,  reversing  the  plan,  with  equal  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  subject,  and  advantage  to  his  pupils,  he  may  begin  at 
the  root  and  end  with  the  fruit.” 

Tlie  reader  will  notice  here  with  what  an  amount  of  illustra¬ 
tion  the  thought,  nowise  a  new'  or  iinj-Kirtant  one,  has  been 
honoured  ;  and  it  is  significant  of  Dr.  Gutlirie’s  proclivity  to  this 
kind  of  illustrative  weakness,  that  after  tracing  the  various  points 
and  staires  in  the  march  of  a  river  from  mountain  source  to  salt 
sea.  lie,  travelling  from  sea  to  source,  is  at  the  trouble  to  j)oint 
them  all  out  again,  and  so  on  one  page  w’e  behold  tw’o  long- 
drawn  tiles  of  epithets  like  strings  of  camels  in  the  desert,  iden¬ 
tical  in  appi^arance,  one  holding  straight  for  the  east,  and  the 
other  for  the  setting  sun. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  two  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence,  at 
present  in  Scotland,  sliould  stand  apart,  wide  as  the  poles,  so  far 
as  inode  of  thought  and  expression  are  concerned.  You  shut 
I)r.  Guthrie’s  volume  and  open  ^Fr.  Caird’s,  and  you  find  vour- 
self  in  a  different  intellectual  climate,  where  different  birJs  fly 
and  sing,  and  where  flowers  of  another  hue  and  odour  bloom. 
]  )r.  Guthrie  paints  a  mile-long  panorama,  which,  slowly  moving 
to  solemn  music,  unrolls  its  glory  of  mountain  forest  and  flashing 
cascade.  Mr.  Caird  paints  cabinet  pictures ;  he  leaves  the  “  cold 
and  splendour  of  the  hills,”  for  the  softer  graces  of  fat  pasture- 
lands  and  the  round  of  pastoral  duties ;  his  pencil  has  great 
delicacy  and  touch,  and  if  the  full  effect  does  not  startle  or 
suiqirise,  it  soothes  and  satisfies.  Dr.  Guthrie  garbs  his  ideas 
in  foreign  costume.  In  his  sentences,  instead  of  the  music  of  the 
pastoral  pipe,  you  hear  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  or  the  clangour 
of  the  Alpine  horn..  Mr.  Caird’s  thoughts  wear  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  they  are  untravelled,  they  hear  the 
tumult  and  are  still  in  an  ‘‘  English  home  of  ancient  peace.^’  In 
a  word.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  a  bold,  lavish  genius,  impatient  of  rule  or 
restraint.  Mr.  Caird  is  thoughtful,  chaste,  correct.  In  the 
mind  of  the  latter  there  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  timidity,  a  kind  of 
watehfulness  and  self-consciousness,  which  hinder  the  full  grondli 
and  expansion  of  his  powers.  His  book  reminds  one  of  a 
budding  tree  in  March,  the  “glad  green stands  on  the  black 
boughs  in  timid  buds  as  if  afraid  of  frosts  and  snows,  and  it  will 
take  many  a  sunny  noon  to  woo  them  forth.  Dr.  Guthrie  has 
rushed  out  into  exuberant  foliage,  a  foliage  so  dense  and  thick 
tliat  every  branch  is  lost ;  and  not  only  that,  but  autumn  has 
come  and  painted  the  forest  monarch  in  his  thousand  colours. 

What  we  have  written  has  been  suggested  by  the  fear  that  the 
extraordinary  fascinations  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  style  of  illustration, 
and  ms  great  and  deserved  popularity,  are  likely  to  dazzle  and 
mislead  some  of  our  younger  preachers.  We  were  anxious  to 
remind  those  who  have  been  intoxicated  by  their  admiration  of  his 
splendid  excellences,  that  he  has  faults  almost  as  great,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  less  splendid,  which  must  seriously  diminish 
his  real  power.  -  The  boundless  'exuberance  of  imagery,  in 
which  very  •  often  the  thought  is  wholly  lost,  the  frequent  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  poverty  of  the  ideas  and  the  regal  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  robes  in  which  they  are  aiTayed,  are  not  the  only 
blemishes  which  strike  us.  Very  often  there  is  no  real  and  deep 
analogy  between  the  illustration  and  the  principle  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  The  resemblance  is  merely  superficial  or  acci¬ 
dental  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  last  volume, 
the  illustrations  awaken  emotions  whieh  are  singularly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  subject.  During 
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the  Indian  rebellion  Dr.  Guthrie  could  not  forget  on  the 
Sunday — who  indeed  could  ? — the  tales  of  heroism  and  of  horror  ‘ 
lie  iia(i  been  reading  in  the  week  ;  but  the  constant  recurrence 
ef  allusions  to  the  diabolical  atrocities  of  our  foes,  the  courage 
and  glory  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  produces  an 
excitement  too  violent,  and  quite  incongi’uous  with  the  lofty 
to})ics  about  which  our  hearts  ought. to  be  occupied.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  battle-field,  the  terrors  of  the  siege,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  are  unfavourable  to  profound  and 
devout  thinking.  When  the  tumultuous  illustration  comes  to  a 
close,  we  find  ourselves  indisposed  to  return  to  the  divine 
thoughts  from  which  it  has  diverted  us. 

As  a  suflicieiit  set  off  against  all  we  have  been  constrained  to 
say  in  disparagement  of  Dr.  Guthrie^s  discourses,  we  may  note 
their  alxiimding  lile.  That,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing.  In  this 
book  you  come  in  contact  with  a  living,  genial  soul — the  spirit 
that  moves  and  breathes  in  these  pages,  is  one  ‘‘  finely-touched  ” 
to  hear  ‘‘  the  low,  sad  music  of  humanity,^^  a  spirit  ready  to  pity 
the  aftlicted,  to  comfort  those  who  have  no  comforter ;  here  is 
chaiity,  brotherly  kindness,  love  of  souls.  And  the  exuberance  of 
metaphor  which  we  have  felt  in  some  measure  compelled  to  con¬ 
demn,  is  but  the  overflow  of  the  same  fresh  strong  ebullient  spirit ; 
the  warm  colours  that  glow  upon  his  page  are  but  countei'parts 
of  the  warm  feelings  that  glow’  within  his  heart ;  the  charity 
that  urged  the  “  plea  for  the  ragged  schools,  ”  that  spends  itself 
in  good  deeds  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  and  by  the  beds  of  the 
dying,  is  closely  connected  with  the  imaginative  emotion  that 
presers’es  in  his  mind  the  scarlet  of  the  sunset,  the  silence  of  the 
moor  w  ith  its  circle  of  Druid  stone,  and  the  great  sea-lallow  s 
breaking  on  the  scooped  and  hollow^ed  northern  shore.  Criticism 
shrinks  ashamed  from  such  a  man.  Heat  the  critical  furnace 
ever  so  hot,  his  works  will  remain  uninjured,  without  the  smell 
of  fire  upon  them ;  for  Dr.  Guthrie  appeals  to  another  public 
from  that  wdiich  is  heard  in  newspapei's  and  review^s,  he  conforms 
to  other  laws  than  those  of  human  lesthetics. 

AVe  have  already  noticed  the  ^’ividness  with  which  Dr.  Guthrie 
conceives  and  presents  to  the  reader  passages  of  Scriptoe  histoiy 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Here  are  two  illustrations  of 
his  power ;  and  as  our  readers  gaze  on  the  visions  which  the 
magician  has  called  up,  we  fear  that  all  our  sober  criticism  will 
be  forgotten. 

“  Ancient  Egypt,  however,  supplies  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
of  the  connection  which  subsists  between  a  state  of  darkness  and  a 
state  of  indolence.  God  said  to  Moses,  ‘Stretch  out  thine  hand 
toward  heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
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even  darkness  which  may  he  felt.  And  Mqses  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  heaven ;  and  there  was  a  thiciik  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  three  days.*  And  how  passed  these  days  of  dark¬ 
ness?  They  neither  bought  nor  sold;  they  neither  married  nor 
buried ;  they  neither  rocked  a  cradle  nor  enibalmed  a  corpse.  No 
hammer  rang ;  no  meriy  wheel  went  round ;  no  fire  bunied  at  the 
brick  kiln ;  no  woman  sang  ‘  behind  the  ihill no  busy  tread 
sounded  on  the  pavement,  nor  cheerful  dash  (if  oar  upon  the  water. 
An  awful  silence  reigned  throughout  the  land.  As  if  every  house 
had  been  in  a  moment  changed  into  a  tomb,  and  each  living  man 
into  a  mummied  corpse,  they  sat  motionless — the  king  on  his  weaiy 
throne,  the  peasant  in  the  field,  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  the  prisoner 
his  dungeon.  As  in  the  story  of  some  old  romance,  rvhere  a 
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hold  knight,  going  in  quest  of  adventures,  sounds  his  horn  at  the 
castle  gate,  and,  getting  no  response,  enters  to  find  the  king,  cour- 
tiei*s,  servants,  horses,  all  turned  into  stone — they  sat,  spell-bound, 
where  the  darkness  seized  them.  ‘  They  saw  not  one  another,  nei¬ 
ther  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days.’ 

“  But  if  we  would  see  spiritual  darkness  represented  on  a  scale  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  multitude  of  its  victims,  and 
with  its  destructive  power,  let  us  turn  to  the  host  of  IMidian.  The 
memorable  night  has  come  when,  animated  by  a  divine  courage, 
Gideon  leads  his  three  hundred  to  the  bold  assault.  Silently  he 
plants  them  around  the  enemy’s  lines,  waiting  till  song  and  revel 
have  died  away,  and  that  mighty  host  lies  buried  in  stillest  slum¬ 
bers.  Then,  one  trumpet  blows  loud  and  clear,  startling  the  war}’ 
sentinel  on  his  round.  He  stops,  he  listens  ;  and,  ere  its  last  echoes 
have  ceased,  the  whole  air  is  tom  with  battle-notes.  Out  of  the 
darkness,  trumpet  replies  to  trumpet,  and  the  blast  of  three  hun¬ 
dred,  blown  loud  and  long,  wakens  the  deepest  sleeper — filling  the 
ear  of  night  with  a  dreadful  din,  and  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  with 
strange  and  sudden  fear.  Ere  they  can  ask  what  mean,  whence 
come,  these  sounds,  a  sight  as  strange  blazes  up  through  the  murky 
night.  Three  hundred  torch-fires  pierce  the  gloom,  and  advance  in 
flaming  circle  on  the  panic-stricken  camp.  Suddenly  extinguished, 
once  more  all  is  dark.  Then — as  if  the  dust  of  the  whirlwind,  or 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  had  turned  into 
armed  men,  ready  to  burst  on  that  uncircumcised  host — in  front,  on 
their  rear,  on  either  flank,  rings  the  Hebrews*  battle-cry,  ‘  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon!*  For  dear  life  the  Miclianites 
draw.  Mistaking  friend  for  foe,  they  ^nry  their  swords  in  each 
other’s  bosoms.*  Wild  with  terror,'  stricken  mad  with  pain,  each 
man  seizes  his  fellow  by  the  beard,  giving  and  receiving  mortal 
wounds.  And  so,  not  by  the  arms  of  Gideon,  so  much  as  by  the 
hand  of  the  darkness,  was  skill  outwitted,  and  bravery  defeated,  and 
that  mighty  army  routed  and  slain.  Such  is  the  power  of  darkness  ! 
Yet  what  is  that  dying  host  to  one  lost  soul !” 
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VIII. 

SMITHFIELD  AND  DARTHOLOIMEW  FAIR. 

It  must  liavo  been  on  a  meiry  April  day,  piebald  with  sun  and 
shadow,  that  tlie  court-jester,  Rayer,  tlirew  a  double  somersault  of 
joy  when  his  learned  and  warlike  master,  Henry  1.,  granted  him  a 
piece  of  land  in  West  Smithfield  as  the  site  of  a  Friory.  It  is  with 
a  peacock’s  quill  that  we  should  write  of  the  foolish  wisdom  that 
made  such  a  grant,  and  of  the  wise  folly  that  obtained  it. 

The  plot  of  land  that  royal  folly  gave  to  the  royal  fool,  afterwards 
to  be  purged  and  cousecrated  by  the  burning  of  wise  men  by  more 
wicked  fools,  was  then  a  dingy,  miry  marsh,  with  a  gallows  in  one  dry 
spot,  and  in  another  a  clump  of  green  bushy  elms,  where  a  market  was 
held.  Some  spurious  miracles  in  the  neighbouring  Jew’s  Quarter, 
such  as  enabling  a  >voman  to  keep  her  tongue  quiet,  gave  sanctity 
to  the  new  building,  of  which  the  juggling  jester  became  first 
IVior. 

The  middle-age  fairs  originated  in  churchyard  meetings  on  the 
feast-day  of  the  saints  enshrined  in  the  neighbouring  temples  of 
blossoming  stone.  When  they  outgrew  the  churchyard,  they 
shoaled,  as  in  Smooth  Field,  to  the  neighbouring  meadows,  where 
the  drapers,  potters,  and  spicers,  could  have  their  distinct  market- 
streets,  where  jugglers  could  walk  on  stilts,  and  buckler-men 
fight  and  gash  each  other.  Outside  the  priory  gates  the  cooked  meat 
was  sold,  and  the  riot  and  revel  freely  billowed  and  tossed.  Inside 
the  churchyard,  the  clothiers  and  drapers  locked  their  wares  at 
night.  I'his  was  at  the  time  when  wine  in  London  Avas  sold  only 
on  board  ships,  and  when  the  only  eating-house  in  London  was  on 
the  Thames-bank,  where  the  rich  merchants  or  foreign  captains 
could  buy  anything  from  sturgeon  to  roast-pig. 

This  Smithfield  churchyard  was  the  place  where,  some  centuries 
later,  the  sclioolmastei's  used  to  bring  their  scholars  to  publicly 
dispute  on  Friscian’s  Grammar  and  Aristotle’s  Logic.  When 
the  jester  first  gathered  together  the  idle  apprentices,  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  help  him  in  tilling  up  the  marsh  round  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  new  priory,  London  had  just  assumed  her  rank  as 
first  city  of  England.  Her  rival,  Winchester,  had  never  recovered 
the  siicks  and  firings  of  ^laud  and  Stephen’s  armies.  London 
was  then  a  walled  city,  with  thirteen  convents,  twenty -six  parish 
churches,  and  seven  double  gates.  Westminster  was  then  a 
suburb,  connected  with  Ludgato  by  the  village  of  Charing  and 
some  river-side  houses.  Smithfield  stood  outside  the  gates ;  and 
Ix'vond  the  priory  were  moorlands,  rivulets,  brooks,  and  pools, 
corn-fields,  meadows,  and  clacking  mills.  Reyond  this  stretched 
the  great  ^liddlesex  Forest,  where  bucks  “  boiled,”  wild  bulls  roared, 
and  wild  boars  rooted.  To  this  forest,  to  hawk  and  hunt,  citizens 
rode  out  through  C’ripplegate,  where  lame  beggars  watched  for 
alms.  London  was  then  full  of  clear  streamlets,  now  darkened 
to  sewers  and  running  out  of  sight.  Old  Bourne  ran  down  its  hill 
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into  the  river  of  Wells.  Holy  Well,  Clement’s  Well,  ami  Clerks’ 
Well,  were  the  summer  evening  haunts  and  playgrounds  of  school¬ 
boys.  Ill  Smooth  Field  Square,  where  blazoned  knights  came  to  buy 
chargers  for  the  tournament,  or  palfreys  for  their  ladies,  where 
schoolboys  played  at  bowls,  and  tradei-s  measured  out  their  wares, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  1305,  the  friars  and  jesters,  clothiers 
and  tumblers,  hurried  to  see  \\  allace,  the  gi'eat  champion,  the 
David  of  Scotland,  dragged  in  chains,  and  at  the  tail  of  horses,  to 
the  cruel  headsman  waiting  beside  the  bonfire  with  his  lieavy  axe. 
A  few  minutes  (no  groan)  the  head  is  off,  the  brave  heart  burnt, 
and  five  basket-loads  of  quivering  flesh  parted  out  for  the  English 
and  Scotch  cities.  Then  once  more  the  puppet-show  dnims  play 
out,  the  pipe  and  tabor  sound,  and  the  buying  and  selling,  and  fool¬ 
ish  drunken  revel,  riot  as  before. 

But  we  must  go  on,  scarcely  stopping  to  tell  how,  in  the  foui- 
teenth  centuiy,  serfs  were  sold  amid  the  tumult  of  the  fair, 
how,  at  the  laughing  meeting  of  pig-sellers  and  pig-etaters  in 
1348,  the  noise  dies  away  for  a  moment  as  the  mob  crowds  to  the 
neighbouring  Carthusian  burial-ground,  where,  in  one  churchyard 
alone,  fifty  thousand  black  plague-struck  bodies  have  been  heaj)ed ; 
or  how,  in  Edward  Ill.’s  sunburst  of  chivaliy,  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  all  came  to  Smithfield  to  see  the 
lances  shivered,  and  to  smile  approval  at  the  sixty  ladies  of  honour 
leading  sixty  knights  bound  in  golden  chains,  symbolical  of  the 
fetters  of  love  and  duty ;  or  how,  in  Henry  IV. ’s  reign.  Miracle 
j)lays  were  acted  in  the  Fair  Square,  with  the  usual  pantomime 
tumble  of  large-headed  devils ;  when  Herod  ranted,  and  the  people 
roared  to  see  demons  drubbed  and  discomfited  by  angels  with 
Harlequins’  wooden  swords ;  and  when  the  items  in  tlie  stage- 
property  bills  were  six  soul’s  coats,  II5. ;  for  a  link  to  set  the  world 
on  fire.  Is. ;  for  the  fire  at  hell-mouth,  and  for  the  making  of  three 
worlds,  11s.-  But  time  brought  its  revenges.  The  priory  mul¬ 
berry-garden  was  cut  down ;  tlie  rows  of  booths  settled  down  into 
stone  tenements ;  the  annual  oak  from  Windsor  Forest,  for  the  use 
of  the  adjoining  hospital,  was  disallowed.  It  all  fell  into  the  dirty 
hands  of  Sir  Eichard  Eich,  some  time  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  son  of  a  London  mercer,  and  the  tool  of  the  butcher-Mor- 
inon  king.  It  was  from  this  desecrated  ground, — where  pseudo¬ 
religion  had  encouraged  vice  and  wallowing  revel  for  the  sake  of 
fees  and  tolls, — ^that  irreligiorrand  greed'put  out  the  altar  fire,  and, 
for. the  sake  of  the  same  fees,  let  the  fires  of  the  itinerant  pork- 
sellers  burn  freer  and  brighter.  On  the  same  polluted  spot, — foul 
with  the  blood  of  cattle  and  the  tread  of  turbulent  mobs, — many  of 
our  early  reformers  ascended  to  Heaven  in  the  prophet’s  chariot  of 
fire.  In  1011,  that  ass-pedant  fool,  James  I.,  burnt  the  last  martyr, 
a  poor  Unitarian ;  but  general  executions  continued,  for  gossiping 
Bepys  mentions  seeing  a  poor  woman  burnt  or  boiled  to  death  there 
for  poisoning  her  husband. 

In  Ben  Jonson’s  time  (James  I.)  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  fair; 
for  that  old  despot  of  the  tavern  clubs — he  of  “  the  mountain  belly 
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and  the  rocky  face” — wandered  there,  seeking  materials  for  his 
famous  play  of  that  name,  in  which  he  ridicules  his  old  fellow-worker, 
Inigo  Jones,  the  fiery  Welshman,  who  did  not  care  about  the  words 
of  the  court  masques,  but  thought  so  much  of  the  machinery.  He 
shows  us  the  North-country  horse-dealers,  who  lead  about  their 
horses,  their  manes  and  tails  knotted  with  ribbon.  There  is  Ihippj’, 
too,  the  wrestler,  who,  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve,  is  to  exhibit  his 
prowess  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  AVith  him  is  (’aptain  Jordan,  the 
bully  and  roarer,  the  swordsman  in  boot  and  feather,  who  steals  the 
dolls  at  the  stalls,  or  cuts  purses,  having  a  horn-thimble  on  his 
thumb  to  catch  the  edge  of  his  little  thievish  knife. 

There  is,  too,  pompous  Justice  Overdo,  great  at  the  three  days’  Pie¬ 
poudre,  or  “dusty-foot”  court,  who  determines  to  spare  his  spy -money, 
and  in  disguise  visit  the  booths,  and  worm  out  the  enormities  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  proper  eyes.  He  is  determined  to  fill  the  stocks, 
bring  grist  to  the  wdiipping-post,  and  stop  those  rascally  ballad- 
singers,  who  attack  simpletons  and  are  confederate  with  thieves. 
Certainly  there  is  the  pond  where,  for  cheating,  pigwomen  are 
sometimes  rolled  by  the  mob ;  but  he  (the  justice)  wants  statute 
law,  not  mob  law. 

AVe  wander  with  Ben  past  the  gingerbread  stalls,  and  the  hobby¬ 
horse  and  doll-sellers  (dolls  were  called  Bartholomew  babies),  anc^ 
come  to  the  booth  of  Dame  Ursula  the  pigwoman.  Boast  pork  was 
the  special  food  at  this  fair.  The  sign  of  the  “Pig’s  Head”  swings 
over  the  booth,  and  has  its  adjoining  arbour  of  gieen  boughs, 
where  velvet-capped  citizens’  wives,  Puritan  preachers,  and  simple 
country  Master  Slender  cousins,  sit  and  drink  “  the  best  bottle  ale 
in  the  fair.”  The  cries  of  the  fair  are  those  of  the  corn -cutters, 
mousetrap-sellers,  and  costard-mongers,  who  upset  their  fruit  to  let 
the  cutpurses  benefit  by  the  confusion.  Then  comes  by  the  silly 
country  gentleman,  who  will  buy  everything  he  sees — toys,  ginger¬ 
bread,  songs,  rattles — much  to  the  indignation  of  the  wise,  sour, 
old  family  servant,  who  keeps  trying  to  sew  up  the  hole  in  his  burn¬ 
ing  pocket,  and  to  prevent  the  thieves  tickling  his  ears  to  allow 
them  to  get  at  his  full  pouches. 

As  for  the  pig-booths,  they  attract  the  Puritans,  who  are  roaming 
through  the  hiir,  denouncing  dolls  as  Popish  images,  and  the  hobby¬ 
horse  as  the  Nebuchadnezzars  that  children  worship.  The  sin  of  the 
fair  provokes  them :  they  cannot  be  silent ;  but  still,  by  way  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  weak,  they  resolve  to  eat  swine’s  flesh  to  show  their 
loathing  of  Judaism:  so  they  eat  exceedingly  and  prophecy. 

The  puppet-shows,  with  their  “motion”  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  IBsing  of  the  ’Prentices,  are  deliciously  sketched.  There, 
too,  that  hot  zealot,  Zeal-in-the-Land  Busy,  just  fresh  from  the 
stocks,  rushes  in  to  denounce  the  twopenny  show  as  “  Hagon,”  the 
beam  in  the  eye  of  the  brethren.  Ben  had  his  say,  but  in  the  next 
reign  the  Puritans  put  down  the  stage  ;  and  it  was  only  at  noble¬ 
men’s  houses,  and,  secretly,  sometimes  at  Smithfield,  that  the  drama 
dared  show  its  head. 

But  we  must  push  on  through  a  century  of  fairs,  from  the  one 
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where  Cromwell  was  laughed  at  (the  old  lion  being  safe  away  in 
Ireland)  to  “the  Hustling  of  the  Pope,’*  and  the  ferocious  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  farces  in  the  time  of  ^Villiam  of  Orange  and  the 
siege  of  Derry  to  1699,  when,  just  as  years  before,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  ancle  deep  in  mud,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  roast  pork 
and  tobacco,  looking  up  at  a  row  of  tinsel  kings  with  gilt  leather  bus¬ 
kins,  and  headed  by  a  jester.  The  catcalls  and  penny  trumpets  pierce 
the  ear,  and  the  show-drums  rumble.  There  are  fellows  stealing 
gentlemen’s  swords  from  their  sides,  and  rogues  calling  out  the 
numbers  of  lottery  tickets.  The  Tall  Dutchwoman  and  the  Non¬ 
descript  glare  defiance  at  each  other  from  rival  stalls,  and  a  fellow 
steals  your  cocked-hat  as  you  stare  at  “  Jephtha’s  Bash  Vow,”  or  the 
“  Siege  of  Namur.”  At  Pye  Corner,  where  sheaves  of  bows  and  arrows 
used  to  be  sold,  you  see  the  perspiring  cooks  standing  at  their  doors, 
each  proclaiming  the  special  excellency  of  his  own  peculiar  pig. 
A  perpetual  untiring  cry  of  “  nuts  and  damsons”  greets  you  as  you 
turn  into  a  booth  to  see  Doggett,  the  gi’eat  comedian,  acting  in  the 
farce  of  “  Friar  Bacon,”  which  is  to  be  repeated  every  half  hour.  The 
audience  crack  nuts,  and  baskets  of  plums,  walnuts,  pears,  and  the 
famous  Bartholomew-fair  peaches  are  handed  round  for  sale.  If 
this  does  not  satisfy  you,  go  and  see,  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  the  far- 
lenowned  dance  on  the  tight  rope,  or  the  clown  perform  the  sword 
dance,  or  the  Scaramouch  dance  with  fourteen  glasses  stuck  about 
liis  hands.  At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  for  even  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  actors  to  have  their  booths  in  the  fair.  Bullock  and  Pinkethman 
both  were  here ;  so  that  we  are  the  less  sui-prised  to  find  poor  old 
Elkanah  Settle,  in  his  old  age,  writing  a  wretched  rhapsody  for  the 
fair,  called  “  The  Siege  of  Troy,”  and  eventually  playing  the  humble 
part  of  Dragon  in  a  green  case  of  his  own  invention. 

It  was  here,  indeed,  we  are  more  surprised  to  find,  from  a  pleasant 
book  on  the  subject  just  published  by  Mr.  Morley,  that  Fielding, 
the  great  novelist,  amid  the  ups  and  downs,  sausage -sellers,  and 
discordant  cries,  kept  a  play-booth  for  nine  years  running ;  just 
fresh  from  Leyden  University,  the  wit  came  here  to  fight  for  life 
amid  stuffed  mermaids,  l  ams  with  five  legs,  and  the  smallest  men 
living.  Here  amid  fire-eaters,  Tiddy  dolls,  tumblers,  and  bellringers, 
Garrick  came ;  and  here  Edmund  Kean,  with  no  known  father  and 
a  doubtful  mother,  falls  as  a  boy  rider  and  hurts  his  leg. 

But  the  fair  passed  into  old  age,  as  all  sublunary  things  do,  and 
its  death  was  heralded  by  decay  and  debility.  At  first,  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  procession  used  (stopping  at  Newgate  for  “  a  cool  tankard”) 
to  go  on  horseback  to  Smithfield,  and  there  solemnly  open  the  fair. 
Then  he  went  in  a  coach,  and  at  last  ceased  to  go  at  all.  In  1750 
tlie  vigorous  country  gentleman,  Alderman  Beckford,  suppressed 
the  fourteen  days’  riot,  and  cut  it  down  to  three.  One  by  one  the 
learned  pigs  faded  away,  as  did  also  the  mermaids;  the  dwarfs 
became  invisible,  and  after  seven  centuries  of  tumult  Bartholomew 
Pair,  like  a  burnt  candle,  quietly  blew  out.  AVe  had  outgrown  it 
as  a  place  of  superstition  and  of  bigotry,  then  of  trade,  and  lastly 
even  of  pleasure. 
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VIII. 

A  RIDE  OYER  THE  ROCKY  ]\IOUNTAINS. 

The  old  Xorse-emigratioii  deluge/  the  restless  wandering  of  the 
great  conquering  Japhet  race,  the  progress  of  the  pugnacious 
Celts,  the  shifting  whirlwinds  of  Tartar  horsemen,  have  still 
parallels  in  that  sturdy,  tenacious  conquest,  which  the  American 
emigrants  and  hunters  have  for  years  been  making  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  from  Arkansas  to  the  green  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  8an-13ernardino  mountains,  where  the  trappers  win  foothold  by 
rifle  and  revolver.  A  fair  region  for  new  races,  new  religions,  and 
new  dynasties  is  there  opening  for  our  children’s  children,  for  the 
brains  and  hands  still  unborn.  Nature  is  still  working  out  her 
old  plans  by  her  old  receipts. 

Let  us  then  take  a  return-ticket  and  traverse  this  new  world  of 
country.  For  a  dozen  or  two  pages  give  3’ourself  over,  reader,  to 
wear  mocassins  and  a  hunting-shirt ;  with  us  to  “  rub  out  ”  Indians, 
shoot  elks,  wrestle  with  bears,  lasso  wild  horses,  and  toil  up  Bill 
Williams’s  mountains,  to  watch  beavers  using  their  tails  for  trowels, 
and  squirrels  fljung  to  the  boughs  like  steel-filings  to  a  magnet; 
smear  yourself  with  war-paint  of  vermilion,  like  an  Apache  brave, 
and  stick  a  vulture’s  feather  in  your  scalp-knot,  for  we  are  off  with 
Iferr  Molhausen  (Longmans,  1858),  a  German  naturalist  of  genius, 
and  a  friend  of  the  patriarch  Humboldt,  to  survey  for  a  railway 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

A  man’s  path  to  success  in  the  cities  of  the  old  world  is  paved 
with  the  toes  of  his  friends.  The  European  conqueror  macadamises 
his  red  path  of  glory  with  the  skulls  of  his  enemies ;  but  though 
the  pioneer’s  path  in  the  new  w'orld,  in  the  free  region  we  are 
going  to  travel,  whether  it  leads  to  glory  or  failure,  is  paved 
neither  with  skulls  nor  toes,  it  is  guarded  by  black  boars,  watched 
by  tomahawking  Indians,  and  is  alive  with  diamond  snakes. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  plunge  from  civilization  to  savagery  the 
daring  traveller  makes  when,  as  the  Mississippi  steamer  nears  Fort 
Napoleon,  and  sights  the  Arkansas  pouring  its  waters,  red  as  if 
coloured  with  Indian  blood,  into  the  mother  of  rivers,  he  collects 
“  his  traps,”  to  use  a  real  Kentucky  phrase,  jumps  into  the  shore- 
boat,  wdth  one  hasty  look  back  at  the  tobacco-chewing  faces  on  the 
steamer-gallery,  sees  the  steersman  pull  the  signal-rope,  hears  the 
engineer’s  bell  below  ring,  and  watches  with  a  feeling  of  momentary 
desertion,  the  paddle-wheels  froth  out,  and  the  boat,  reeling  a  little 
on  one  side,  plough  off  and  away  over  the  floating  drift-wood  and 
alligator-nosed  snags,  past  the  log-houses  and  hickory-woods,  to 
her  resting-place  at  New  Oi  leans. 

After  a  black  mail  of  blood  paid  to  the  mosquitoes  of  marshy 
Fort  Napoleon,  away  we  go  in  our  little  snorting  propeller  down 
the  dark-red  Arkansas,  and  its  piles  of  drift-timber  and  wooden 
rocks,  round  which  the  gory  current  whirls  and  eddies  ominously. 
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Tlii'ce  Iniiulred  and  twenty  miles  of  untouched  forest  of  sycamore 
and  cotton- wood  trees,  bouquets  of  rival  colours,  trees  that,  old 
when  Columbus  steered  out  of  Palos,  are  new  and  hearty  now,  rise 
round  us  from  Fort  Napoleon  to  Little  Kock,  the  cit}’  of  the  sulphur- 
springs  and  of  the  coal-beds.  The  stag  stares  at  us  with  liquid  eyes 
as  we  pass ;  the  parrot  climbs  like  a  jack-o’-lantern  fire,  from 
bough  to  bough ;  the  turkey  thrusts  his  congested,  blue  head 
through  the  golden  leaves ;  the  black  bear  rears  on  his  hind  legs 
aud  wonders  if  we  are  eatable ;  but  we  leave  the  creatures  of  tho 
warring  republic  of  the  woods,  and  at  Fort  Smith  enter  tho  Indian 
ground. 

We  are  now  free,  and  in  the  Choctaw’  country,  where  men  mean 
what  they  say,  and  do  not  slander,  but  scalp  those  they  hate.  The 
rouge  here  at  Fort  Smith  is  war-paint,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  all 
legal  disputes  is  that  great  arbitrator — the  rifle.  If  you  love  whole 
bones  here  you  must  light  for  3’our  skin,  or  it  wdll  be  tattooed  wdth 
knife-slashes,  and,  befoi  e  long,  drilled  with  bullet-holes,  small  but 
still  quite  large  enough  for  life,  that  is  always  so  anxious  to  escape, 
to  creep  out  of.  Here  a  major  of  the  militia  keeps  the  hotel;  and 
at  night,  in  tho  coolness,  delights  his  listeners— itinerant  botanists, 
surveyors,  muleteers,  and  hunters — wdth  stories  of  his  old  tussles 
witli  the  Pedskins,  the  moral  of  which  is  the  old  Cromwellian  one 
to  “  trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.”  There  the  German 
exile  sings  “  In  einem  kuhlen  Grunde,”  and  the  errant  English 
barrister  “  Here  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell,”  and  the  red-flannelled 
lialf-breeds  tell  their  deeds  and  hunting-feats,  while  the  muleteers 
slioc  the  still-tired  mules  for  our  expedition.  The  w^aggon-drivers 
crack  their  pistol-shot  whips,  and  aw’ay  we  start,  crossing  tho 
river  Poteau,  the  Canadian  river,  that  here  pours  its  tribute  into 
tliG  dark-red  Arkansas,  in  the  flower- meadow^s  that  form  the  Eden 
valley  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  Laveneau,  and  Sans  Bois  mountains,  that 
send  their  roots  dowui,  as  if,  like  so  many  w’ater-snakes,  to  drink  at 
the  great  winding  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  its  small 
circumjacent  streamlets.  This  is  the  region  of  tho  civilized  Choc- 
taw'sand  Cherokees,  w'ho,  w  hen  driven  by  the  Pale  Faces  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Great  Piver,  buried  the  war-hatchet 
here  in  a  wheat  field,  and  beat  their  rifles  into  ploughs.  The  panther 
has  been  long  silent  in  these  glens,  and  the  Pedskin,  wdio  has  an 
account  at  his  banker’s,  and  washes  himself  at  least  once  a  fortnight, 
from  his  owui  door  shoots  at  his  old  friend,  the  still-untamed  stag, 
for  trespassing  on  his  tender  young  wdieat.  The  Indian  farmer 
keeps  negro-slaves,  and  if  he  can  resist  tlm  poisonous  “  fire-w’ater,” 
fattens  and  thrives."  '  ' 

Our  long  train  of  grinding  waggons  keep  along  the  marshy  river- 
lands,  through  cane  clumps,  and  swamps,  wdiere  the  long  strings  of 
mules  stagger  and  w’allow ;  but  w’e  soon  break  out  into  roads 
straight  as  sw’ord-thrusts,  piercing  dwarf-oak  forests,  w’here  tho 
uiiderw’ood  is  a  jungle  of  flow’ers,  alive  w^ith  the  copper-head  sniikes, 
aud  where  nests  of  scaly  scorpions  brood  under  eveiy  stone. 

The  station  that  we  roll  into  next,  is  a  missionary  station  of 
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A  HIDE  OVEH  THE  HOCKY  ]\[OENTAINS. 

The  old  Xorse-einigration  deluge,  the  restless  wandering  of  the 
great  conf|uering  Japliet  race,  the  progress  of  the  pugnacious 
i  elts,  the  shifting  whirlwinds  of  Tartar  horsemen,  have  still 
parallels  in  that  sturdy,  tenacious  conquest,  which  the  American 
emigrants  and  hunters  have  for  years  l)een  making  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  from  Arkansas  to  the  green  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  San-15ernardino  mountains,  where  the  trappers  win  foothold  hv 
1  ifle  and  revolver.  A  fair  region  for  new  races,  new  religions,  and 
new  dynasties  is  there  opening  for  our  children’s  children,  for  the 
brains  and  hands  still  unborn.  Nature  is  still  working  out  her 
old  plans  by  her  old  receipts. 

Let  us  then  take  a  return-ticket  and  traverse  this  new  world  of 
country.  For  a  dozen  or  two  pages  give  yourself  over,  reader,  to 
wear  mocassins  and  a  hunting-shirt;  with  us  to  “rub  out”  Indians, 
shoot  elks,  wrestle  with  bears,  lasso  wild  horses,  and  toil  up  Rill 
Williams’s  mountains,  to  watch  beavers  using  their  tails  for  trowels, 
and  squirrels  flying  to  the  boughs  like  steel -tilings  to  a  magnet; 
smear  yourself  with  war-paint  of  vermilion,  like  an  Apache  brave, 
and  stick  a  vulture’s  feather  in  your  scalp-knot,  for  we  are  off  with 
Jlerr  Molhausen  (Longmans,  1858),  a  (lerman  naturalist  of  genius, 
and  a  friend  of  the  patriarch  Humboldt,  to  suivey  for  a  railway 
fiom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

A  man’s  path  to  success  in  the  cities  of  the  old  world  is  })aved 
w  ith  the  toes  of  his  friends.  The  Einopcan  conqueror  macadamises 
his  red  ])ath  of  glory  with  the  skulls  of  his  enemies ;  but  though 
the  pioneer’s  ])ath  in  the  new  world,  in  the  free  region  we  «ue 
going  to  travel,  whether  it  leads  to  glory  or  failure,  is  paved 
neither  with  skulls  nor  toes,  it  is  guarded  by  black  bears,  watched 
by  tomahawking  Indians,  and  is  alive  with  diamond  snakes. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  plunge  from  civilization  to  savagery  the 
daring  traveller  makes  when,  as  the  Mississipj)i  steamer  nears  Fort 
Napoleon,  and  sights  the  Arkansas  pouring  its  waters,  red  as  if 
coloured  with  Indian  blood,  into  the  mother  of  rivers,  he  collects 
“his  traps,”  to  use  a  real  Kentucky  phrase,  jumps  into  the  shore- 
boat,  with  one  hasty  look  back  at  tlie  tobacco-chewing  faces  on  the 
steamer-gallery,  sees  the  steersman  pull  the  signal-rope,  hears  the 
engineer’s  bell  below  ring,  and  watches  with  a  feeling  of  momentary 
desertion,  the  paddle-wheels  froth  out,  and  the  boat,  reeling  a  little 
on  one  side,  plough  off  and  away  over  the  floating  drift-wood  and 
alligator-nosed  snags,  j)ast  the  log-houses  and  hickory-woods,  to 
her  rosting-]dace  at  New  Orleans. 

After  a  blackmail  of  blood  paid  to  the  mosquitoes  of  marshy 
Fort  Xnpedeon,  away  wo  go  in  our  little  snorting  propeller  down 
the  dark-red  Arkansas,  and  its  piles  of  drift-timl)er  and  wooden 
rocks,  round  which  the  gory  current  whirls  and  eddies  ominously. 
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lo;;-hoi!SC3,  wlisre  the  smith’s  hammer  keeps  crying  peace/’ 
where  gardens  gird  the  houses,  and  maize-patches  the  gardens.  In 
this  strange,  debatable  ground  of  savage  and  civilized  life  you  see 
the  Choctaw  chief  in  his  cotton  hunting-shirt,  still  dusty  with  the 
day's  ride,  discussing  the  railroad  that  is  to  run  through  the  town. 

Ascend  one  of  these  hills  round  the  town,  and  you  see  the  whole 
Choctaw  country,  with  its  Indian  farms,  plumed  with  blue  smoke, 
lying  beneath  you.  Then  you  see  the  long  lines  of  canvas-backed 
waggons  winding  over  the  long  grass  of  the  vast  Avestward  prairie. 
The  sassafras  scents  the  air,  and  the  Texan  eagle  and  white  swallow- 
tailed  kite  wheel  in  circles  over  the  mocking-bird,  aping  the  thni.'li 
in  the  crippled  oak.  It  is  in  these  great  plains,  just  within  sight  of 
the  Sugar-loaf  mountain  in  Arkansas,  that  the  Choctaws  assemble  in 
thousands  for  “  the  great  medicine  ”  of  their^ball-play,  a  game  which, 
with  them,  has  become,  not  merely  like  cricket,  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,  but  almost  a  religious  ceremony. 

Once  pass  the  height  of  the  Sans  Bois  mountains,  and  the  forest  dies 
away  into  bushy  strips  in  the  bottom  lands,  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
or  in  tufts  like  Mussulman’s  forelocks,  dotting  the  rolling  prairie. 
Here,  finding  an  Indian  farmer  and  blacksmith,  amid  a  flutter  and 
cackling  of  disturbed  fowls,  and  the  barking  of  indignant  dogs,  you 
hire  your  guide,  who  is  to  take  you  to  the  ( 'hickasaw  frontier.  He 
picks  the  ashes  from  his  hair,  smears  the  soot  from  his  face,  slips  on 
his  coloured  hunting-shirt  and  full  shot-pouch,  whispers  his  negro, 
kisses  his  wife  and  children,  and  mounts  his  horse  for  his  eight- 
days’  ride. 

We  go  up  the  Sans  Bois  river,  where  the  heron  cries  hoarsely 
and  the  wild  turkey  flops  heavily  among  the  trees  on  the  bank. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  trapper  hunted  the  black  bear  and  l^caver 
here  where  towns  now'  stand.  A  few  years  earlier,  St.  Louis  was 
but  a  small  village,  and  the  trapper  in  his  canoe  paddled  down 
the  Missouri  with  his  skins,  traps,  brandy,  and  gunpowder,  or 
landing,  w’as  cluised  into  trees,  or  tomahaw'ked  by  parties  of 
strolling  braves. 

Now  under  the  burning  sun  the  waggons  toil  along  in  deep  ruts, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  become  foaming  brooks.  About  (lames 
Creek  and  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Fork  wdth  the 
Canadian  River  is  the  Baradise-land  of  the  Choctaws  and  (’hickasa^ 
Indians,  w’ho  live  here  together  in  peace,  as  the  20,000  Creeks  or 
Muskogees  do  in  the  flow'cry  region  between  the  (’anadian  and  the 
Arkansas.  M  hero,  a  few  years  ago,  the  eagle-plumed  bronzed  man 
w'as  painting  a  crimson  hand  upon  his  fringed  buffalo-skin,  yon no» 
see  the  Indian  reading  his  newspaper  and  discussing  American 
politics.  The  22,000  (’hcrokees,  who  once  held  Georgia,  are  no^ 
doing  w'ell  in  Upper  Arkansas.  A  smooth  prairie-road,  where  the 
surveyor’s  chain  .can  lie  flat  and  w'ork  well,  leads  on  to  I’awTife 
farms,  where  friendly  Indians  meet  the  waggons  w’ith  melon*, 
peaches,  and  piles  of  maize.  These  1400  traders  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  great  race  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  whose  wbitenoj 
bones  m.ark  their  slow  retreat  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  an 
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through  sixty  years’  fighting  in  Ohio,  where  their  great  chief,  Te- 
cum-seh,  and  his  brother,  “  The  Open  Door,”  had  planned  the  union 
uf  all  the  Ked  tribes  egainst  the  Pale  Faces.  They  live  by  forays  into 
the  territories  of  the  hostile  Conianches  for  bison  and  antelope  flesh, 
which  they  bring  back  dried.  Their  guides  and  scouts  are  far- 
>ighted  as  eagles,  hardy  as  old  bears.  Their  woods  are  masses  of 
wild  vines,  wild  plums,  wild  cherries,  and  wild  pears ;  and  through 
these  we  go,  catching  a  first  sight  of  the  boundless  steppe  and  the 
rolling  prairies  beyond,  as  the  Delaware  mountains  widen  and  the 
horizon  grows  illimitable.  Wood  and  w’ater  now  grow  scarce,  and  the 
camping-places  have  to  b(5  considered.  The  sun  goes  down  like  a 
red-hot  shot  into  the  prairie-grass  ;  and,  as  you  lie  by  your  tent-door 
at  night,  you  hoar  the  wolf  howl  as  you  light  the  willow-bark  in 
your  pipe,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  trapper’s  grapples  with 
the  Sioux. 

It  is  at  Camp  Arlmckle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  greet  the  old 
Delaware  chief,  “  The  Black  Beaver,”  who  lives  there  in  a  palisaded 
fort,  not  unshaded  by  beech-trees,  and  green  with  rice-fields. 
The  garden  bird  pecks  at  the  dry  tufts  of  Pawnee  scalps,  nailed  like 
scarecrows  on  his  cherry-trees,  as  the  Indian,  smoking  in  his  porch, 
}K)int8  them  out  to  his  scouts  and  visitors.  These  Delawares,  once 
15,000,  now  100,  are  at  bay  here,  and  still  love  hunting  and  adven¬ 
ture.  Our  grand  tours  and  ^lelton  bull-finches  would  be  dull  to 
men  who  know  every  pjiss  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  have  tasted 
at  every  spring,  who  fight  with  the  grey  l)oar  of  Califomia,  who  fol¬ 
low  the  great  elk  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver,  who  lasso 
the  mustang  in  Texas,  who  scalp  a  Blackfoot  just  as  readily  as  they 
lure  the  white-tailed  deer,  shoot  the  jaguar,  and  pistol  the  bison ; 
they  chase  the  buffalo  for  his  tongue,  they  bum  the  black  bear  out  of 
his  den,  they  know  the  trick  of  diverting  a  rolling  prairie  fire, 
and  of  preventing  a  stampedo  uf  the  camp  horses  in  a  night  panic. 
Ihe  prairie -fire,  indeed,  is  almost  the  only  thing  they  fear.  hen 
they  hear  its  roar  and  hollow  trembling,  as  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
they  bow  their  heads,  and  say,  “  The  Great  Spirit  is  angry — this  is 
his  terrible  medicine  !”  After  these  fires,  when  white  skulls  stare 
through  the  ashes  and  singed  stubble,  as  the  waggons  crash  through 
the  calcined  ground,  and  fill  the  air  with  a  fine  black  dust,  you  see 
the  turkeys  swarming  in  the  grove,  the  largo-eared  prairie  hare 
w)wering  in  fear,  the  white  wolf  staring  frightened  and  thirsty,  the 
^tags  trotting  down  the  ravines,  and  the  forked  kite  and  brown 
hlcon  l)earing  down  through  the  distant  smoke  on  the  grass  mice, 
hy  the  running  and  pursuing  fire. 

It  is  in  these  plains  and  watered  ravines  you  begin  to  meet  parties 
<>f  hirtei  ing  \\’ako  and  Kechic  Indians  from  their  wigwams  and  farms 
^^t  of  the  Witchita  mountains, — men  with  blankets  round  their 
I  hips,  bare  bronz(i  chests,  leather  mocassins,  fur  quivers,  and  }X)isoried 
jn-ows.  Parrot  feathers  colour  their  scalp-knot,  and  their  check- 
h^nes  are  lined  blue  and  red.  These  are  the  horsemen  who  chase 
me  butl’alo  from  their  mud  baths,  and  pierce  them  with  arrows  in 
me  aiUninn,  when  your  road  is  barred  for  days  together  in  the 
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praino  by  their  bearded  herds;  at  other  times  the  Indian  stalks 
them,  masked  in  a  wolfs-skin.  In  snow-time  lie  skims  the  ground 
in  his  broad  boat-shaped  snow-shoes,  and  stabs  the  wading  giarit 
with  his  lance. 

It  is  in  these  plains,  striped  here  and  there  with  oak-woods  and 
otter-hannted  rivers,  that  the  spectral  milage  sometimes  is  seen. 
The  antclo]ies  are  deceived  by  it,  and  leap  to  the  water  frinjred 
with  trees  to  find  it  only  a  vision.  To  the  hunter  the  aiitelo|ie 
itself  seems  then  to  change  into  a  bnftalo,  or  to  form  into  two  aniniaL, 
wandering  about' on  the  hot,  dry,  deceitful  sand,  it  is  near  the  Cro^ 
Timliers,  as  this  mirage  country  is  called,  that  the  sandstone  rocksare 
worn  by  time  into  the  shape  of  columns  and  gigantic  vases ;  and 
here  a  great  vein  of  gypsum,  400  miles  long,  shows  itself  in  surface 
masses  and  white  veins ;  it  gapes  into  caves  or  glitters  in  cmtal. 
lino  fragments  on  the  hill-surfaces,  which  eventually  are  replaad 
bv  fossil  0V‘Ster-shclls. 

Among  the  antelojie  hills,  the  species  of  marmot,  called  the 
“  prairie  dog,”  begins  to  a^ipear ;  their  earth-mounds  are  distiirkd 
only  by  the  rattlesnake  and  burrowing  owl.  At  a  single  bark  c.f  their 
sentinel  the  whole  village  disappears,  leaving  bare  miles  of  earth- 
heaps.  The  dreaded  Comanche  Indians,  the  Iluffalo-eatcrs,  bepn 
now  to  appear,  like  Tartars,  always  on  horseback,  dexterous  in  the 
Use  of  the  bow,  and  following  the  bison  in  all  his  wanderings.  These 
Indians,  who  love  their  horses  as  their  own  lives,  live  by  horse¬ 
stealing  and  carrying  off  Mexican  women  as  slaves.  They  have  been 
seen  pining  in  whole  hands  in  the  Mexican  prisons.  They  will  hover 
for  months  round  a  settlement,  aiid  rather  than  return  empty-handed 
will  stop  away  a  year  or  two  from  their  waives  and  people.  On  the 
cotton-wood  trees  near  the  Dry  Itiver  yon  come  to  figures  cut  in  the 
l)ark  by  the  (’ornanches,  and  see  the  tri}de  lines  of  tracks  made  bv 
their  horses'  hoofs  and  the  long  tent-poles,  which,  hound  round  with 
buffalo  tent  hides,  di'ag  dowui  on  either  side.  The  triple  track  is 
indeed  a  sure  sign  that  the  Indians  before  you  are  not  a  war  party 
but  cany  their  wives  and  children  with  them.  This  Dry  Iliver  h> 
generally  dry,  but  in  certain  |)arts  has  pools  frosted  witli  magnebia. 
where  the  deer  and  antelope  come  down  in  tlie  morning  to  drink, 
while  the  Indian  squaws  are  still  boiling  their  beaver-tails  or  their 
dried  buffalo-meat  or  d«>g-steaks. 

Tiie  Comanche  braves  paint  their  faces  yellow,  wear  brass  rings 
on  their  anns  and  necks,  stick  eagle-plumes  and  tin  oinnments  in 
their  scalp-locks,  and,  to  a  man,  ride  like  Centaurs,  selling  their 
Mexican  captives  for  glass  lK*ads,  red  paint,  knives,  and  Idaiikeu. 
They  sweep  along  in  storms  of  cavalry,  always  know  where  to  fin'‘ 
water,  and  can  fly  faster  than  any  enemy  can  )uirsue.  Dn)' 
worship  the  sun  as  an  emblem  of  the  Manitou,  and  believe  in  a 
future  w'orld  of  hunting-fields  and  unceasing  buffalo.  If  you  conn 
to  their  empty  huts  in  autumn,  you  find  the  hovel  of  bouglis  tra¬ 
versed  hv  the  prairie-cock,  and  the  ravens  at  the  doorways,  jdaying 
and  petting  with  gnaw’ed  bones  and  stii]^s  of  leather.  The  ash-holes 
mark  their  kitchens,  and  the  medicine-huts  their  vapour-haths. 
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If,  ill  these  Coniaiiclie  regions,  you  coiiio  on  the  camp  of  an 
American  exploriiig-party,  you  will  tiiul,  ten  to  one,  the  botanist 
sorting  tlry  llowers,  the  naturalist  skinning  a  wolf,  the  astronomer 
asleep  over  his  logarithms,  the  smith  shoeing  the  mules,  the  rest 
mending  shoes,  washing,  or  seated  on  their  blankets,  reading 
thumbed  old  books,  or  playing  at  cards. 

The  hocky  Dell  Creek,  in  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  spans 
the  foot  of  the  great  table-land ;  from  which  you  see  a  distant  moun¬ 
tain  rising  like  a  faint  blue  cdoud  from  the  plain.  By  degrees  this 
iusulated  table-rock  rises  like  a  great  unscooped-out  cathedral,  and 
proves  to  be  the  Cerrodo  Tucumari,  suggesting  visions  of  fandangoes 
and  red  juipper,  lassos,  (,)uien  sabes  and  senoritas.  This  Ceiro, 
on  nearer  inspection,  proves  to  be  a  sandstone  alcove,  hollowed  into 
cells  like  port-lioles,  and  tufted  with  stubbly  dwarf  cedars.  Tlic 
creeks  below  are  choked  with  reed-grass  and  cane,  whereon  tho 
squatter  and  deer  feed. 

The  Gallinas  river,  very  unlike  tho  Californian  cactus-guarded 
streams,  is  (piiet  and  treeless,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  New  Mexico. 
On  the  high  shore  of  the  Gallinas  river,  new  and  strange  sights 
and  sounds  indicate  tho  return  of  civilization.  The  grass  is  close 
cropped,  and  the  air  is  ajar  with  the  bleating  of  thousands  of  sheep, 
generally  tended  by  wild,  half-naked  Mexican  Jacobs  and  Labans, 
who,  each  with  a  bag  of  maize-flour,  are  turned  out  with  their  flocks  to 
wander  for  months,  without  seeing  a  human  creature  but  some 
distant  shepherd,  whom  ho  must  not  join  for  fear  of  their  flocks 
mingling. 

At  Anton  Chico,  the  frontier  town,  wo  enter  a  tamer  region,  and 
are  again  with  sophisticated  man,  among  herdsmen’s  houses  of 
unburnt  brick,  and  in  presence  of  a  church  and  a  fandango  saloon. 
Idle  adjacent  maize-fields  are  irrigated  artificially ;  for  in  summer 
the  soil  here  is  like  burnt  brick,  and  in  winter  a  greasy  paste. 
The  place,  however,  would  he  a  warm,  pletusant  place  enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  periodical  tax-collecting  forays  of  the  Indian  horse¬ 
men.,  The  roofs  of  this  town  are  all  flat,  and  the  clay  walls  are 
strung  with  scarlet  garlands  of  capsicum.  When  there  is  a  Ijall,  tho 
church  Ixdls  arc  usually  rung  to  summon  the  stray  trappers  and 
travellers  to  tho  dance,  Avhere,  in  their  blanket-coats  and  leather 
leggings,  they  thunder  through  tire  Alexican  waltzes  in  paper  shirt- 
collars,  and  in  garments  that  have  been  tom  by  thicket-t horns,  if 
not  by  bears’  claws. 

Over  treeless  plains,  where  tho  prairie  dog  barks,  and  through 
pine  woods,  alive  with  the  red  and  grey  scpiirrel,  w'e  get  to  the 
town  of  Galisteos,  where  tho  vapour  blue  of  the  Ford  mountain 
grows  darker  and  more  solid,  and  the  ridges  and  ravines  begin 
to  rise  and  sink.  Here  wc  leave  tho  deep  ravines:  the  Galisteo 
river  trickles  through,  and  enclosing  the  mountains  of  the  extinct 
Volcanoes  and  gushing  springs,  turns  into  a  valley  near  the 
^io  Grande.  The  waters  have  ceased  to  smoko,  and  are  now 
<jovered  with  thick  grass ;  but  the  sharp  lava  ridges  still  stand  out. 

The  w  aggons  have  to '  toil  through  tho  stony  caldron  of  tho 
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Galisteo  river,  between  the  high  trap  rocks,  to  got  to  St.  Domingo, 
a  settlement  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  plain  is  a  treeless  clav- 
flat ;  the  Kio  Grande,  a  shallow,  muddy  river. 

This  little  Indian  town  has  houses  without  doors  on  the  giouud- 
floor:  you  reach  the  terraces,  which  are  built  one  above  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  layers  of  aerial  streets,  by  ladders.  The  rooms  you 
enter  by  openings  in  the  flat  roofs.  I'he  ground-floor  chambers  are  lit 
by  panes  of  tnnisparent  gypsum.  You  see,  as  you  pass,  the  women 
tripping  up  the  ladders  with  particoloured  water-vessels  on  their 
heads,  and  the  men  smoking  over  the  parapets.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  old  Aztec  way  of  living ;  and,  indeed,  they 
have  a  tradition  here  that  Montezuma  will  some  day  retuni  and 
gather  together  all  the  scattered  Indian  race,  just  as  the  llretons 
still  look  for  Napoleon,  and  as  the  Welsh  used  to  expect  King 
Arthur.  As  you  w’alk  round  the  towm,  and  peep  into  the  lower 
stories,  you  see  the  women  shelling  beans  or  grinding  maize,  and 
singing  to  the  music  of  a  dnim  as  they  work. 

It  is  at  Albuquerque  that  in  inter\’al8  of  the  fandango  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ])ioneer8 — on  their  way  to  line  out  railway's  or  stake  out  new 
cities  in  the  mushroom  frontier  of  New  Mexico,  which,  while  the 
Old  World  theorises,  goes  on  growing — shoe  disabled  mules,  and 
hammer  at  their  disabled  waggons.  These  Mexican  towns  are 
generally  poor  nests  of  clay  one -storied  houses,  built  in  broad 
valleys,  bounded  at  a  distance  by  naked  «and  hnngry’-looking  rocki^. 
The  floors  consist  of  8tamj)ed  clay ;  and  only  the  rich  officers  of  the 
settlement  cover  these  with  straw’  mats  and  caqiets.  Albuquerque 
is  peopled  by’  a  small  garrison,  spawmed  from  Santa  Fe  cattle- 
breeders,  gamblers  wdio  cheat  the  soldiers,  and  thieves  who  steal 
the  horses  and  stab  the  soldiers.  But  the  mosquitoes  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  of  which  these  villains  are  the  fleas,  are  the  swooping 
tril)es  of  Apache  Indians,  sometimes  led  by'  a  renegade  Mexican, 
who  unites  the  vices  of  savagedom  and  civilization  in  his  greasy 
head.  ITie  nomads  live  on  horse-flesh,  wrap  themselves  in  parti¬ 
coloured  blankets,  and  wear  leather  helmets  plumed  with  vulture 
feathers,  and  strong  deer-skin  shoes,  with  pointed  toes,  fit  to  trample 
down  the  spiked  cactus  of  the  plain. 

But,  after  all,  tho  special  torment  of  the  vineyards  and  melon- 
fields  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  Albuquerque  in  particular,  is  not  so 
much  the  Apache  lancers,  as  the  dismissed  w’aggoners  and  broken- 
down  emigrants  to  the  Californian  sink  of  nations,  w’ho  have  unluckily 
settled  down  half-w’ay’  in  their  carrion-crow  flight.  In  the  shops 
here  y’ou  may’  buy’  a  curious  variety  of  stores,  from  brandy’  to  prayer 
books,  and  from  pickled  oysters  to  preserv’ed  peaches.  The  great 
character  of  the  place  is  “  Old  Fitzwater,*’  the  commandant,  who 
has  had  every  bone  in  his  body  broken  by  bullets,  and  whose  left 
log  is  propped  up  w’ith  a  sort,  of  iron  lightning-conductor.  You 
hoar  from  trappers  here  stories  of  tho  Californian  Club  Indians, 
who  use  golden  bullets,  and  of  bags  of  fine  gamets  and  emeralds 
fished  out  of  the  sands  of  the  Colorado.  Here  y’ou  meet  old  Kentucky 
men  who  tell  you  y'arns  of  Colonel  Fremont,  of  rifle  duels  on 
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horseback,  and  of  various  ways  of  tricking  the  pursuing  Indian. 
Grinding  through  the  shallow  Kio  Grande,  where  in  the  quicksands 
emigrants’  waggons  too  often  come  to  j)ieces,  we  push  on  through 
the  Mexican  towns,  now  meeting  a  Majo  on  a  showy  horse,  gay 
in  his  button-studded  jacket,  wide  laced  trowsers,  spurs  and  clat¬ 
tering  chains;  now  a  bedaubed  peasant  woman  or  a  Pueblo  Indian 
riding  along  peacefully  on  an  ambling  donkey  ;  now  mule  caravans 
of  cedar- wood  from  the  mountains.  In  the  vineyards,  the  Indians 
work,  chatting  cheerfully,  while  the  lazy  Mexicans  lounge  and 
smoke  at  the  doors,  behind  which  you  hear  the  dnim  beating  in  time 
to  the  pounding  of  the  maize.  The  Indian  women  from  these  towns 
bring  to  passing  camps  pitchers  of  milk  and  baskets  of  fruit  for  sale. 

A  curious  natural  gate  of  sandstone,  burst  open  and  at  the  same 
time  architecturally  formed  by  vohmnic  action,  and  which  is  now 
covered  with  Indian  inscriptions,  leads  to  the  San  Jose  Kiver,  where 
sand-gccsc  and  creek-ducks  revel  till  the  irresistible  white  man  shall 
come  with  his  fire-tube.  In  this  region  there  are  ruins  of  old  Indian 
towns,  perhaps  deserted  when  the  Aztec  invasion  poured  over  New 
Mexico  like  a  lava-stream.  The  low,  rugged  hills  are  bushed  with 
dwarf  cedars,  and  the  plain  is  traversed  with  walls  of  black  lava, 
lying  in  long  feelers,  just  as  it  stretched  in  buniing  windings  from  the 
now  extinct  volcanoes.  On  these  lava  roads  the  iron  wheels  rattle 
as  if  moving  on  iron  terraces,  and  even  the  sure-footed  mules  slip  and 
stumble.  Moving  up  through  pine  woods  and  lava  chinks,  where 
striped  squirrels  leap  and  birds  flock  round  the  springs,  we  cross 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  82.50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — this  is  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  on  a  level  highland  of  this 
Sierra  that  the  traveller  comes  to  the  obelisk  of  sandstone,  called 
the  Inscription  Hock,  where  old  Spaniards  of  1000  and  later  have 
recorded  how  the  famous  Doctor  Don  Martin  and  the  Pachelor 
Don  Juan  Ignacio  came  hero  and  caiwed  their  names  in  Nature’s 
album.  On  the  top  of  neighbouring  heights,  are  Indian  ruins,  and 
hollows  as  if  for  cisterns.  The  Pueblo  indians  near  these  remains 
are  decimated  by  smallpox,  but  still  hunt  bears  fur  their  sport,  and 
are  reputed  industrious  and  agricultural.  It  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  Navado  Indians  that  there  is  a  lowland  covered  with  wart¬ 
like  ant-hills,  where,  when  you  scrape  away  the  loose  earth,  you 
find  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  green  and  red  garnets,  emeralds, 
and  rubies,  which  the  Indians  gather  to  wear  in  their  ears.  As 
we  drive  on  further  through  dreary  ravines,  sighting  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  you  come  suddenly  in  a  deep  gully  whoso 
banks  are  of  red  sand  on  a  petrified  forest,  washed  bare  by 
toiTents,  and  broken  up  into  logs  that  shine  like  blocks  of  agate  and 
jasyKjr  fallen  from  some  cloud  city. 

how  hills,  where  black-tailed  deer  frequent  the  brooks,  and 
where  porcupines  lazily  climb  the  trees,  lead  to  the  (  ’olorado-(’hi- 
n’fito,  where  a  few  beaver  build  their  dams,  leads  us  on,  regardless 
of  the  Navado  arrows,  and  the  starnpados  of  the  mules,  frightened 
back  thirty  miles  or  so  by  the  approaching  wolves. 
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^  Wo  get  nearer  and  nearer,  passing  the  pottery  heaps  of  dead 
Indian  cities,  swarming  with  legends,  perhaps  to  bo  the  Itliine-lund 
of  onr  children,  to  San  Francisco.  Large  red-tailed  buzzards  sit 
thoughtfully  on  the  cotton- wood  trees,  and  partridges  hop  about  the 
bushes,  till  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  among  the  bore  lava  hills,  with 
the  noxious  volcanic  dust  driving  in  our  eyes.  Here,  amid  blocks 
of  stone,  overhanging  torrents  choked  with  snow,  and  amid  fin?, 
hedged  and  buried  in,  wo  pitch  our  camp.  The  Mexicans  firing 
their  guns  in  choruses,  the  Americans  rejoicing  in  their  butl’oun 
negro  songs ;  the  shots  send  tho  snow  doNvn  in  heavy  masses 
ami  scare  tho  distant  wolf. 

It  is  a  hard  life,  the  winter  camp  life  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains ;  you  drink  snow-water,  you  track  the  grey  bear's  fout- 
jirints,  you  watch  for  IndiaiKs,  and  at  night  heat  lava-lumps,  and  roll 
them  into  j'our  tents  for  stoves.  U'he  savages  here  are  dwarfish  and 
apish,  and  live  on  pine-nuts,  grass-seeds,  the  roots  of  the  agave, 
saving  some  stray  camp-horse,  they  can  manage  to  cut  oft’  and  kill 
with  their  stoiie-tipjied  arrows. 

8lo])ing  away  from  Hill  Williams’s  Mountains,  we  go  down  till  we 
leave  the  volcanic  region  once  more,  and  get  to  the  granite  pillars 
or  (piartz  blocks  looking  down  on  pine  woods.  Crossing  the 
creek,  where  the  skunk  may  be  seen  waving  its  plumy  tail,  we  toil 
along  over  the  almost  impassable  Aztec  road,  between  snow-covered 
mountain  peaks,  below  which  grow  great  cactuses,  like  piles  of  green 
prickly  baiTcls.  It  is  hard  work  getting  the  waggons  past,  as  all 
hands  have  to  drag  on  by  ropes  to  prevent  them  falling  over  on  the 
mules. 

It  is  hero  in  the  valley,  where  the  Hill  Williams’  fork  washes  tho 
train  of  willows  and  cotton-wood  trees,  that  the  giant  cactus  sends 
up  its  great  candelabra  joints  six  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  Indians 
use  the  wood,  which  is  almost  eternal,  for  paddles  and  door-sills.  The 
lig-likc  fruit  is  ripe  in  August,  and  tho  Indians  extract  a  syrup  from 
it  by  boiling.  The  wasp  and  woodpecker  build  nests  in  the  clefts 
of  these  plants,  that  when  they  grow  on  the  edge  of  tho  precipice 
that  commands  this  pleasant  valley,  look  like  giant  sentinels  watch¬ 
ing  the  beaver  dams  wdiich  rise  like  plastered  walls  in  the  river. 

With  shoes  worn  out  by  the  long  lava-roads,  seeing  poisoned  Indian 
arrows  stuck  as  finger-posts  or  signals  in  tho  huge  trees  of  cacti,  and 
passing  springs,  tho  rocks  round  which  are  painted  with  Indian 
hieroglypliics,  we  bear  down  suddenly  in  our  panoramic  journey  on 
the  Ooloi  ado  river,  which  w'e  sjilute  as  Herr  Mdlhausenand  his  party 
do,  w'ith  a  thala'ti  of  rejoicing  musket-shots. 

The  (’olorado  Indians,  who  swim  over  tho  river,  bow  and  arrow 
in  hand,  to  meet  tho  traveller,  jiaint  their  faces  coal-black,  and 
their  noses,  mouths,  and  chins  red.  They  wear  horse-tails  twisted 
with  clay  into  a  sort  of  waist-bandage.  Tho  women  of  this  tribe 
are  short  and  fat,  and  dress  like  ballet-dancers  ;  painting  their 
chins  blue,  and  carrying  coloured  bundles  of  babies,  bound  round 
with  strips  of  bast.  The  men  are  exceedingly  brave  ;  they  will  bear 
patiently  (it  has  been  tried )  tw’enty  minutes  of  musketry-fire,  and 
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carr>'  a  sort  of  life-preserver  club,  hanging  by  a  thong  from  their 
wrists. 

The  Mohave  Indians, whom  we  next  meet  and  barter  with,  are  great 
herculean  fellows  ;  who  streak  their  long  hair,  which  hangs  down  to 
their  feet,  with  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  paint,  so  that  they 
look  like  artists  gone  mad,  and  returned  to  a  state  of  nature.  Huge 
plumes  of  swan,  vulture,  and  woodpecker’s  feathers  adorn  their 
heads;  their  robes  are  of  hare  or  rat  skin.  The  women  wear  a  sort 
of  Koinan  tunic  of  twisted  woollen  cords.  These  j)eo))le  live  chiefly 
on  cakes  made  of  the  pods  of  a  species  of  acacia,  and  of  these  they 
are  even  thoughtful  enough  to  keej)  a  store  in  magazines.  They  live 
in  cellar-like  holes,  where  the  chief  furniture  is  acpiern  for  grinding 
and  some  willow-baskets.  In  winter  the  Indian  rakes  out  his  fire, 
and  then  goes  to  sleep  in  the  warm  nook  on  the  hearth.  After  these 
good-natured  tribes  with  their  ring-play  and  love  of  barter,  it  is  a 
dreary  region  of  the  shadow  of  death  wx*  have  to  traverse.  A  sand 
deseit  wuth  a  few  scattered  cedars  and  yuccas,  dry  torrent  beds, 
and  white  soda-lakes,  with  salt  crusts  that  shine  like  snow*.  The 
wretched  natives,  who  hive  in  sand  holes  in  this  region,  waiting  to 
snap  up  stray  mules  from  some  weary  Monnon  caravan,  live  on 
honied-lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  and  roots.  The  frightened  traveller 
occasionally  in  these  ogre  wilds  comes  upon  great  heaps  of  bleached 
hoi'se  bones,  fires  still  smouldering,  surrounded  by  thick  blood- 
pools,  and  fragments  of  the  clothes  of  some  murdered  muleteer, 
pierced  through  with  arrow's  by  the  Palo  btabs :  of  those  enemies 
who  die  fighting  bravely,  these  wretches  cut  out  the  hearts  and  lop 
off  the  right  hands,  to  be  kept  probably  as  talismans. 

We  now'  get  into  the  level  country  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Mountains,  round  which  “  the  Spanish  Trail”  road  winds. 
Here  by  the  wdllow-wood  of  the  Mohave  river,  in  a  plain  strewn 
with  broken  waggons,  felled  trees,  the  ashes  of  camp  fires,  and  even 
human  skulls,  long  since  picked  bare  by  wolves,  you  begin  to 
nieet  sturdy  Mormons  plodding  along  a  l  oad  w’liere  skulls  are  the 
mile-stones,  to  the  great  Mormon  city  on  the  Salt  Lake. 

Crossing  the  Cazon  Bass,  4,7d0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  leaving  the  stately  summits  of  the  San  Beniaidino,  wo  descend 
at  last,  after  these  long  wanderings,  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  A 
uew'  world  daw'ns  upon  onr  eyes.  The  Californian  land  is  green 
with  budding  shrubs  ;  tlie  great  pendant  tougher  “  Abies  Louglassii  ” 
Kprings  up  to  meet  us.  A  region  of  wooded  bills  lead  us  to  the 
magnificent  plains  that  form  the  coast  of  the  gold  country.  After 
snow  storms  and  salt  deserts  w’e  come  to  green  fields,  and  scat¬ 
tered  I^Iormon  farms,  each  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  from  its  chim¬ 
ney.  Hero  the  new  Mahommedan  church,  founded  in  18*10  ^>y 
SIX  knaves,  boasts  of  its  army  of  w’ivcs,  and  Joo  Smith’s  golden 
tablets,  given  him  by  the  angels.  Here  the  Mormons  war  with  the 
locusts,  and  receive  the  droves  of  new  converts.  By  their  settlement 
on  the  San  Bernardino  river,  the  Mormon  emigrant  can  now  reach 
his  fellow-Turks  by  Panama  and  San  Diego,  so  escaping  the  Kooky 
Mountains,  the  bears,  alid  the  Indians.  Here  they  build  universities, 
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schools,  and  factories,  and  turn  successful  farmers  and  cattle-breeders. 
On  the  grassy  plains  of  Oalifornia  the  Spanish  rancheros  lasso  tlio 
wild  horse.  Tlie  use  of  the  lasso  tliey  learn  as  children,  gradually 
advancing  from  noosing  the  fowl  in  the  poultry’-yard,  to  knotting 
up  the  great  mountain  bear,  to  be,  when  captured,  thrown  into  a  cart 
and  carried  to  the  town  to  publicly  tight  a  wild  bull,  and  then  to  be 
sold  at  the  shambles. 

Through  close  tields  of  cacti,  where  the  wolf  and  lynx  ambush, 
and  through  flowering  meadows  dotted  white  and  brown  with 
cattle,  we  reach  the  mission  station  of  San  Gabriel,  where  the 
fathers  once  kept  live  hundred  Indian  servants,  and  much  corn  and 
cattle.  Now  the  orchards  are  choked  with  weeds,  and  the  roofs 
have  fallen  in.  A  range  of  hills,  some  emigrant  farms,  where  the 
houses  are  tents,  and  ledges  of  canvas  are  walls,  and  from  a  slope  we 
suddenly  see  the  town  of  Ihieblo  de  los  Angelos.  We  travellers,  whose 
beards  are  like  horses*  manes,  whose  tired  and  horny  feet  are  wrapped 
in  muddy  dcer-skins,  wdiose  hats  are  mere  lumps  of  felt,  whose  hunt¬ 
ing  shirts,  sooty  and  patched  with  le.ather,  hang  in  scarecrow  rags, 
give  a  loud  hurrah  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  town,  the  increasing 
number  of  passengers,  with  faces  turned  west,  the  w  ide  green  plains, 
no  longer  bound  in  by  prisoning  mountains.  There  are  vineyards 
and  orchards  below  keeping  their  fniit  for  us,  their  red-skinned 
flesh  and  their  purple  bags  of  wine.  Leaving  our  Scythian  waggons 
now,  w’e  mount  the  great  post-coach,  drawn  by  four  strong-chested 
Californian  horses,  we  get  to  St.  Ledro,  pull  off*  to  the  “  Fremont” 
screw,  and  in  three  days  are  in  San  Francisco,  the  goal,  at  least,  of 
this  our  present  journey. 

Mighty  masses  of  rock  are  the  beacons  of  the  gold  port,  that  is 
guarded  by  flocks  of  sails  soon  to  bo  turned  into  the  tents  of  the 
Tartar  diggers,  the  modern  Norsemen  of  the  Pacific.  Thousands  of 
sea  birds,  more  numerous  than  the  sails,  more  vari-coloured  than  the 
birds,  darken  the  air ;  the  rocky  islands  are  covered  by  droves  of 
sea-cows,  sea-lions,  and  seals,  that  if  you  fire  at  them,  plunge  in  a 
suicidal  leaj)  from  some  steep  jdace  into  the  sea.  You  pass  the 
“golden  gate,”  and  enter  the  wide  basin  of  San  Francisco,  where 
ten  years  ago  on  those  crescent  shores  the  trapper  w’atched  the 
otter,  or  chased  the  grey  bear,  till  the  old  officer  of  Charles  X.’s 
Sw’iss  guards  built  that  Sacramento  faun  where  the  gold  was 
discovered. 

At  the  quays  of  this  new  Liverpool,  that  sw'arm  with  life,  are 
moored  as  store-houses  the  hulls  of  ships  deserted  by  their  crews ; 
they  are  dark  with  touters  and  hackney  coachmen.  The  streets  arc 
crowded  w'ith  greasy,  lean  swindlers  from  America,  C’alifornians 
wrapjKjd  in  their  scrapes,  Mexicans  in  their  lace-jackets,  Chilians  in 
their  shady  sombreros,  Kanacks  from  llawai,  Chinese,  with  their  long 
ram-rod  pigtails,  and  diggers  with  brown  skins  and  matted  beards. 
I’lio  town  is  a  chaos  of  palace  shops,  w’ooden  sheds,  and  tents.  In 
the  markets,  beside  great  shields  of  turtle,  and  red  sealing-wax 
lobsters,  you  sec  the  antelope  and  elk  hanging  up  for  sale ;  and 
amid  piles  of  jewel-nocked  birds,  and  heaps  of  hares  and  rquiircls, 
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the  great  mountain  bear,  avitli  dead-blind  eyes  and  bloody-dripping 
jaws,  swaying  heavily  from  his  own  special  ])onderous  hook. 

At  night  the  (^hinese  gong  concerts,  the  glittering  restaurants,  all 
give  way  to  the  attractions  of  the  gambling-room,  where  the  keeper 
of  the  bank  sits  with  his  loaded  revolver  beside  him  on  the  green 
cloth;  where  jewelled  ladies  sigh  over  the  retreating  gold-heaps, 
and  where  maddened  diggers,  still  smeaied  with  the  red-clay  of 
their  earth-burrows,  clash  down  their  last  hundred  ounces,  to  the 
intense  cunning  contempt  of  the  pig-eyed  Chinaman. 

But  the  great  curbiin,  labelled  “  Finis,”  is  loosening  for  the  fall ; 
the  cue  is  given  for  its  drop,  and  we  must  leave  the  Chinese  washer¬ 
men  and  ivory  carvers,  even  the  diggings,  where  clergymen,  mur¬ 
derers,  actors,  officers,  sailors,  thieves,  and  authors,  ])ly — amid  heaps 
of  refuse— the  pick,  the  shovel,  the  wash-pan,  and  the  cradle.  W’e 
must  leave  the  Tiynch-law  gallows-tree,  and  even  the  great  mammoth 
pines,  d,000  years  old  and  800  feet  high, — veterans  old  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  roll  like  blue  waves  along  the  horizon.  The  word  that 
“  has  been  and  that  must  be,”  is  spoken. 


X. 

FRAXCi:,  AUSTRIA,  AND  ITXLX. 

It  has  come  again.  The  political  volcano  which  never  slninlH^rs 
in  the  h(‘art  of  Europe  lias  once  more  bui*st  forth  into  alarming 
activity,  and  the  world  is  rudely  ronst‘d  from  its  dreams  of  peace 
by  the  startling  presence  of  impending  war.  The  Nemesis  tliat 
waifs  on  all  great  crimes  never  fails  to  follow  close  upon  that 
gre  atest  of  all  crimes — the  lawless  snpim  ssion  of  a  nation’s  life. 
Enceladns  heaves  and  writhes  undeT  the  weight  of  mountainous 
despotism,  and  the  most  imposing  fabrics  of  power  tremble  to  their 
base  as  he  struggles.  They  may  cry  “l*(‘ace,  jxmee,”  as  they 
will ;  but  there  is,  there  can  be*,  there'  ought  to  Im*,  no  p(‘acc  for 
Europe  while  the  state  of  Italy  remains  what  it  is.  “  The  state 
of  Italy  is  a  staneling  menace*  to  the  peace  of  Europe such  in 
1^50  was  the  re*presentation  maele  at  the  Conferences  of  l^aris  to 
the  assembleel  powers  of  Europe*,  not  by  visionaries  and  partizans, 
but  by  the  thoroughly  informed  and  responsible  ministers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Sardinia. 

It  cannot  be  ejtherwise :  for  what  in  truth  is  the  state  of  Italy  ? 
It  is  the  state  of  a  territory  which  aspires  to  be  a  country,  and  is 
in  fact  but  **  a  geograpliical  expression.”  It  is  the  state  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men  speaking  a  common  language,  proud  of  a 
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common  literature,  inheritors  of  an  unrivalled  renown  ;  who  feel 
with  equal  bitterness  the  grandeur  of  tin?  past  and  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  the  ])r(\sent.  It  is  the  state  of  a  race,  who  (‘ag(‘r  for 
union,  see  nothing  but  disintegration  ;  who  desiring  a  federation 
of  states  flourisliing  side  by  side  in  one  common  motherland 
under  native  rulers  and  equal  laws,  look  abroad  upon  a  confused 
medl(»y  of  provinces  wliose  governments  (with  one  glorious  ex¬ 
ception)  are  uniformly  arbitrary  and  fn'quently  alien.  To  hate 
strangers  and  to  be  the  vassals  of  strangers  ;  to  despise  priests 
and  to  Ik*  the  slaves  of  priests  ;  to  love  freedom  passionately  and 
to  have  it  denied  persistently ;  this  is,  and  for  generations  this 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  l*eninsula.  As  long  as  this  is  so — as  long  as  a 
vjist  and  populous  territory  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Europran 
State-svstem  is  inhabit(‘d  bv  a  race  thus  iustlv  and  incurahlv 
alienated  from  their  rulers — the  elements  of  local  insurr(‘etion 
can  never  b(*  wanting.  The  smouldering  fire  may  burst  fortli  at 
any  moment ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  its  origin.  In  the  present  electric  state  of  European  feeling,  a 
men*  sj)ark  may  suflic('  to  set  tin*  continent  in  a  blaze.  The  armed 
resistance  of  a  single  Italian  ])rovince  may  wrap  the  world  in  the 
conflagration  of  a  general  war. 

^rh(*r(*  is  imminent  danger  then  to  all  Europe  in  this  j)cr- 
])etuated  disaffection  and  discontent  of  Italy.  It  is  a  danger, 
too,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  d'his  last  point  is  of 
great  imp(u*tance.  lAen  if  the  Italian  difliculty  were  to  remain 
j)reeis(dv  what  it  is,  all  the  great  Powers  would  bo  de(*j)ly  con¬ 
cerned  in  d(*vising  some  renn‘dy  for  it.  Ihit  it  cannot  and  it  will 
not  remain  as  it  is.  Every  year  of  fresh  endurance  and  iiicivascd 
eidightennn*nt  adds  strength  to  the  }*assion  whose  object  is, — 
“  Italy  for  tlaj  Italians.”  Every  year  of  constitnti(»nal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Sanlinia  intensifies  the  yearning  felt  by  every  Italian 
wruthy  of  the  name,  for  the  extension  to  the  whole  reninsula  of 
that  U*neficenl  system  of  regulated  freedomwhich  has  achieved 
r»*sults  so  magnitleent  in  the*  little  kingdom  umh*!*  tin*  shadow  of 
the  Alps.  ^J’he  yeiirs  that  h.ave  elaps(‘<l  since  1818  have  hem 
]»ro!itie  in  s(nne  of  the  most  })riceless  h  ssons  of  IVei'dom.  'jh<* 
Italians  have  learned  tliC  woiih  of  a  manly  in(Mh‘ration  and  tlic 
wort Idessn ess  of  sentimental  extravagance.  I'hev  have  found 
out  that  other  things  are  want<‘d  for  winning  fields  and  wi(*l(ling 
states,  tlian  the  indsy  vivan  of  ointheromaniae  ( nthnsinsm  and 
tin*  centralizing  principles  of  J^arisian  republicanism.  Sardinia 
is  now  tla*ir  model.  Mazzini  has  ceased  to  Ik*  the  jirojdiet  cd 
Italian  liberation.  In  no  respect  is  there  a  broader  distinction 
l>t*twe(*n  the  Italy  of  18d8  and  the  Italv  of  1801),  than  in  the 
difl’erent relations  that  subsisted  then  and  that  subsist  now  between 
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Sardinia  and  tho  general  parly  of  the  Liberation.  Then,  not 
unreasonably,  Charles  Albei-t  was  an  object  of  mistrust  and  mis- 
like.  His  early  treachery  was  not  forgotten ;  his  reign,  though 
not  aust(‘re,  had  been  only  doubtfully  liberal :  when,  grasping 
the  sword,  he  crossed  the  Ticino,  it  was  very  generally  felt  that 
liis  object  was  at  least  as  much  the  aggrandizement  of  riedmont 
as  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  last  ten  years  have  wrought  a 
wondrous  change.  A  thoroughly  liberal  government,  a  wise 
ministry,  a  patriot  king,  and  a  prosperous  people,  have  won  for 
Sardinia  the  just  res})ect  of  Europe,  and  the  emulous  admiration 
of  Italy.  All  wise  and  liberal  spirits,  from  one  eml  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  to  the  other,  have  unanimously  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  policy  which  would  intrust  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  aveng¬ 
ing  sword  of  Italian  liberation,  and  the  federative  sceptre  of 
Italian  su[)remacy.  There  is  vast  ])rogress  here  :  it  is  a  progress 
which,  though  not  nxent  in  its  origin,  has  been  of  late  unusually 
rapid  in  its  growth. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dive  curiously  into  the  fontal  sources 
of  the  Italian  past,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the 
Italian  future.  We  can  calculate  the  horos(*ope  of  Italy  without 
prying  into  her  cradle,  ^loderii  Italy,  tho  Italy  of  to-dav, 
dates  from  the  lirst  Na])(dcon.  The  (liarlcmagne  of  the  llHh 
century  has  left  profound  traces  of  his  genius  on  the  beautiful 
land,  which  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  ties  of  family  origin, 
and  the  congenial  associations  of  historical  grandeur.  No  doubt 
his  rapacity  as  a  conqueror,  his  dominant  and  coercive  spirit  as 
a  ruler,  did  much  to  violate  the  sensibilities,  and  disappoint  the 
|K)litical  hopes  of  tho  Italians.  Hut  for  these  transgressions  lie 
made  great  amends,  lie  drove  out  tho  Austrians;  he  anni- 
liilat(*d  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  Jherywhere  lie 
substituted  for  the  old  tyrannies  a  more  civilized  policy,  and 
more  equal  laws.  He  did  not  indeed  give  the  Italians  nation¬ 
ality  ;  hut  he  associated  them  with  the  glories  and  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire.  He  covered  their  land  with  magnili(,*ent  public 
works.  He  bcstowi'd  on  them  the  iinpcrishabh^giftof  his  Codes. 
He  taught  the  Italian  middle-classes  the  value  of  real  work,  and 
the  power  of  individual  emu’gy.  He  preach(*d  and  practised 
among  them  his  great  gospel  “  La  carrlcre  ouverte  aux  talensJ'* 
He  rous(*d  them  from  torpor  and  frivolity,  and  ojicned  bid’oro 
them  a  vast  vista  of  civil  and  military  exertion,  lie  did  not, 
indeed,  give  them  political  freedom;  but  he  trained  them  for 
oivic  life. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  came  tho  resurrection  of  the  Kin^s. 
Waterloo  had  freed  the  hereditary  nilers  of  Europe  from  tlie 
domination  of  their  Suzerain  :  the  task  of  Vienna  was  to  impose 
fresh  fetters  on  tho  Peoples  by  whose  aid  the  battle  of  liberation 
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lijid  been  won.  Tiiose  wlio  ‘‘had  stnick  tlie  lion  clown,”  were 
only  too  ready  to  “  pay  tlie  wolf  homage and  “  servile  knees 
were  proftered  to  thrones,”  on  the  strength  of  promises,  lavishly 
mad(*,  never  meant  to  be  ke[)t,  and,  without  exception,  punctu¬ 
ally  broken.  Italy,  among  the  rest,  was  handed  back,  witliout 
pledge  or  guarantee,  to  her  old  masters ;  and  her  history,  for  the 
forty-four  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  has  been  one  long  pro- 
Ust  against  this  stupid  and  pre[)osterous  crime.  We  need  not 
follow  the  progress  of  tlie  heroic  and  melancholy  story.  The 
confessors  of  that  long  martyrdom — the  fugitives  from  the  dun¬ 
geon  and  tlie  scalfoltl — have  filled  all  free  and  generous  hearts 
in  Eurojie  with  sympathy  for  the  opj)r(\ssed  and  execration  of 
the  ojipressors.  The  burden  of  the  desolation  of  Italy,  is  the 
most  familiar  and  the  most  eloquent  of  all  those  national  dirges 
which  are  sung  in  strange  lands,  by  voices  tremulous  with  pas¬ 
sion  and  hoarse  with  hate. 

And  now  once  again,  after  ten  years  of  enforced  suppression, 
the  national  emotion  has  reached  the  fever-point.  All  the  old 
signs  are  abroad  in  the  land.  Every  symjibom,  short  of  actual 
insurrection,  by  which  a  rigidly-coerced  people  can  manifest 
the  extremity  of  its  disan’ection,  and  the  cordiality  of  its  hatred, 
are  visible  in  abundance  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy — especially  in  those  portions  of  it  winch  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  subjected  to  the  cletested  yc^ke  of  Austria.  A  jieople 
fond  of  the  excitements  of  society,  scrupulously  shun  all  s(x*ial 
reunions  which  mav  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  dominant 
race,  llall-rooms  are  deserted;  the  theatres  arc  a  solitude. 
The  conventional  forms  of  politeness  are  studiously  disregarded 
by  a  ]>eople  eminently  conventional  and  naturally  jiolite.  If  a 
lady  well-aft'ected  towards  the  ruling  powers  is  seen  approaching 
a  group  of  Italian  gentlemen,  the  con\ersation  instantly  be- 
conn‘s  so  absorbing,  that  not  one  of  the  party  is  conscious  of  her 
juescMice,  till  she  has  piissed  by  unsiiluted.  A  Prince  was 
punished,  a  week  or  two  ago,  for  omitting  to  take  off  his  hat  to 
an  Archducln‘ss.  A  vexatious  change  in  the  currency,  and  the 
innK)litic  rigour  of  a  conscription  which  allows  no  exemption 
from  service,  even  in  the  ciise  of  only  8<jns  (except  where  the 
father  is  past  seventy),  have  rouscsl  the  lethargy  of  that  pcasj  int 
class,  whose  enmity  to  the  Tedeschi  has  hitlierto  l>een  rather 
passive  than  active.  The  jKipularlv-enforced  prohibition  against 
tlie  use  of  Austrian  tobacco — one  of  the  most  menacing  symptoms 
of  ISIS — has  again  become  almost  universal.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  has  grown  irrepressible.  Universities  have 
been  dispersed  and  broken  up.  The  dagger  of  the  assassin 
has  Ix'cn  at  work.  The  name  of  a  popular  composer  has  been 
made  the  cover  for  forbidden  ovations,  in  honour  of  a  patriot 
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king:  anti  “  Viva  Verdi V  is  shouted  from  end  to  end  of  Italy, 
because  tlie  master’s  name  comprises  the  initials  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  words,  Vittorio  Emmanuele  lie  D'  Italia,  Of  course  pro¬ 
found  observers  are  not  wanting,  who  tell  us  that  all  these  things 
are  trivial  and  puerile.  Each  may  be  so  in  itself ;  all  are  not 
go  in  the  aggregate.  They  are  trifling  in  themselves  ;  they  are 
not  so  in  what  they  indicate.  A  handful  of  matches  thrown  on 
the  surface  of  a  lava-stream,  sputters,  stinks,  and  is  extinguished 
in  a  moment ;  but  it  shows  as  plainly  as  the  charred  homestead 
or  the  blazing  forest  tree,  the  intense  ardour  of  tlie  molten  mass 
bv  whose  mere  contact  it  has  been  ignited.  Italy,  let  the  open 
or  concealed  partisans  of  Austria  write  or  say  what  they  will,  is 
in  a  state  ripe  for  sudden  insurrection. 

And  what  is  the  attitude  of  Sardinia  ?  On  the  throne  is  a 
chivalrous  and  patriotic  king,  of  decided  military  tastes,  eager  as 
a  soldier  and  a  sovereign  to  wipe  away  in  blood  the  disgrac’e  of 
Novara  ;  not  less  eager  in  the  interests  of  his  dynasty,  and  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  nationality,  to  extend  his  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
into  a  kingdom  of  northern  Italy,  and  to  accept  the  proffered 
fnijjrennvy  over  a  federation  of  Italian  states.  At  the  helm  of 
atl’aii-s  is  Camillo  di  Cavour — the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
enlightened  statesman  in  Europe,  who  has  hitherto  safely  accoin- 
plislied  his  triple  task  of  developing  the  iirosperity  and  freedom 
of  Sardinia;  curbing  the  impatient  zeal  oi  the  ultra-liberals ;  and 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  in  the  face  of  Italy  the  expectant 
attitude  of  a  }>rudent  champion,  ready  to  strike  when  the  hour 
comes,  but  resolute  not  to  strike  before. 

The  sjM?ech  delivered  by  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  10th  of 
January  last,  is  a  clear  exj)Osition  of  the  present  jKJsition  of 
Sardinia 'towards  Italy  and  bjwards  Europe.  “Helving,”  said 
the  king,  “  ujx>n  the  exjx^rience  of  the  past,  we  shall  meet  the 
eventualities  of  the  future  with  resolution.  Our  countrjr,  though 
small  in  extent,  has  acrpiired  credit  in  the  councils  of  Europ(‘ ;  it 
is  groat  in  virtue  of  the  ideas  it  represents,  and  the  sympathy  it 
inH|)ir(‘s.  I'his  j)osition  Ls  not  free  from  danger,  since,  while  wo 
lesjMTt  treaties,  we  are  not  insensible  to  tlie  cry  of  suffering 
(d/)lore)  which  reaches  us  from  so  many  parts  of  It^ily.  Strong 
m  concord,  and  confiding  in  our  rights,  we  shall  await  the  decrees 
of  Providence  with  prudence  and  resolution.”  It  is  impossible 
for  language  to  convey  more  clearly,  determination  without 
dt*fi  ance — a  firm  resolve  neither  to  rush  recklessly  into  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle,  nor  to  shrink  by  one  hair’s-breadth  from  the 
heroic  responsibilities  of  a  great  and  arduous  ])osition. 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  whole  Subalpine  jKipulation, 
J’esponds  with  entiiusiasm  to  the  position  thus  taken  by  tlie  king, 
flu  the  15th  of  January,  the  Chamber  of  1  feputies  agreed  to 
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an  address,  which,  after  expressions  of  firm  confidence  fur  tlie 
future,  proceeds  and  concludes  in  these  memorable  terms. 

% 

“At  present,  sire,  your  voice,  influential  and  respected  among  all 
civilised  nations,  magnanimously  expressing  pity  for  the  woes  of 
Italy,  will  certainly  revive  the  memory  of  the  solemn  promises  which 
have  as  yet  remained  without  fulfilment,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
tend  to  calm  down  blind  impatience,  and  will  uphold  among  the 
populations  a  firm  confidence  in  the  irresistible  force  of  civilisation 
and  the  power  of  public  opinion.  If  these  consolatory  thoughts  and 
this  appeal  to  public  reason  w  ere  to  draw'  dowm  perils  or  menaces  on 
your  sacred  head,  the  nation — which  venerates  in  you  its  sincere  and 
straightforward  prince,  and  looks  on  you  as  the  powerful  intercedcr 
with  the  various  European  cabinets  for  the  cause  of  liberty— -which 
beholds  all  the  anger  of  factions  give  way  before  the  great  example 
of  your  fidelity — which  knows  that  in  you  and  by  you  at  last  has 
been  found  the  secret,  lost  for  so  many  centuries,  of  Italian  concord 
— the  nation,  we  say,  will  to  a  man,  range  themselves  round  your 
person,  and  show  that  they  have  again  learned  the  ancient  art  of 
uniting  the  obedience  of  the  soldier  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.” 


TJie  reading  of  this  address  was  greeted  with  the  loudest 
cheers  from  every'  part  of  the  Chamber,  and  even  the  ministerial¬ 
ists  themselves  are  said  to  have  been  surjirisod  at  the  unanimity 
displayed.  It  is  impossible  to  show  more  clearly  the  sjurit  that 
animates  both  king  and  people.  Obviously,  Count  Cavoiifs 
difficulty  will  be  rather  to  restrain  than  to  cheek  the  inilitaiy 
ardour  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  eminently 
necessjiry  on  all  grounds,  strategic  as  well  as  political,  that  this 
check  should  be  rigorously  exercised.  A  rapid  glance  at  tlie 
military  resources  of  AiLstria  and  of  Piedmont,  will  prove  clearly 
that  the  latter  could  not  without  more  jwwerful  aid  than  an 
Italian  insurrection,  attempt  the  enterprise  of  driving  the 
Austrians  out  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
effective  military  forc(*  which  at  any  given  time  can  really  be 
disengaged  for  active  service  in  the  field.  As  the  result,  how¬ 
ever,  of  considerable  investigation  among  the  most  reliable  sources, 
it  may  probably  be  stated  as  a  fair  aj)proximation  to  the  truth, 
that  Sardinia  might  at  the  present  time  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  from  50,000  to  55,000  men  of  all  arms.  This  army  is  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  ;  the  artillery  is  admirably  officered  and 
served ;  the  rifle  corps  (Persiglie^ri)  are  not  excelled  by  any  ip 
Europe  ;  the  infantry  of  the  line  showed  at  the  battle  of  Traktir 
that  it  w  jis  not  unworthv  to  take  rank  in  steadiness,  valour,  and 
di^cipline,  with  the  fleshed  veterans  of  England  and  France. 

On  the  other  hand  the  military'  resources  of  Austria  are  vast; 
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her  strategic  position  in  Lombardy  is  one  of  almost  unexampled 
strength.  Marshal  Radetzky  always  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  war  footing  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  in  Lombardy 
ought  not  to  be  below  150,000  men.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  very  nearly  approaches  this 
standard.  A  force  of  this  kind,  after  making  every  possible 
allowance  for  sickness  and  garrison  duty,  would  leave  at  least 
90,000  men  for  active  operations  in  the  field.  The  two  great 
lines  of  Austrian  defence  are  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  and  the  line 
of  the  Adige.  Of  these  two  the  former  is  the  strongest ;  it  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  anything  stronger.  The  Mincio, 
Virgil’s  river — “smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  voc*al 
reeds,” — runs  with  a  deep,  sluggish  stream  right  across  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  from  the  bottom  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  oh  the  north, 
to  the  Po  on  the  south.  Just  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  is 
Peschiera,  a  fortr(*ss  always  formidable,  but  by  the  efibrts  of  the 
last  ten  years,  rendered  almost  impregnable.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  line  of  defence  stands  Mantua — situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  which  in  a  few  hours  can  be  converted  into  a 
lake  by  the  simple  management  of  a  few  dams  and  sluices, 
Mantua,  thus  strong  by  natural  position,  has  been  trebly 
strengthened  by  art.  It  is  practically  impregnable ;  its  earth¬ 
works  defy  artillery,  its  swamps  are  mortal  with  malaria.  For  a 
weaker  force  to  endeavour,  in  face  of  a  stronger  force,  to  pass  the 
line  of  the  Mincio  with  Peschara  on  one  flank,  and  Mantua  on 
the  other,  would  be  among  the  most  hazardous  of  military  en¬ 
terprises  ;  and  yet,  until  the  line  of  tlie  jMincio  is  forced, 
Austria  remains  strategically  the  mistress  of  Lombardy.  The 
line  of  the  Adige  resting  on  the  vast  entrenched  camp  of  Verona 
is  at  least  equally  strong. 

The  experience  of  1848  proves  conclusively  the  hopelessne^ 
of  any  attempt  by  Sardinia,  with  the  sole  aid  of  insurrectionary 
Italy,  to  drive  Austria  from  Lombardy.  In  1 848  everything  was 
in  favour  of  Sardinia — everything  against  Austria.  Radetzky, 
instead  of  150,000  had  only  60,000  men:  the  loss  of  Venice  in 
his  rear  interrupted  his  communications  with  Vienna  and  cona- 
polled  him  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  The  Austrian 
^nipire  stfimgling  for  bare  existence— with  Hungary  in  active 
revolt,  the  Emperor  driven  into  the  Tyrol,  the  capital  in  j)os- 
^ion  of  the  revolutionists— could  send  no  effective  reinforce- 
nient.  All  Italy,  all  Europe  was  in  a  ferment,  there  was  every¬ 
thing  to  animate  attack,  everything  to  discourage  resistance ; 
^**4  yet  we  know  the  result.  Radetzky  rallying  on  the  Adige, 
^loubled  upon  the  army  of  liberation,  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
Mincio,  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Ticino,  finally  within  the 
^Jutiers  of  Sardinia  won  at  Novara,  “  that  dishonest  victory,” 
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fatal  to  the  amhition  of  Charles  Albert  and  to  the  hopes  of  Italy. 
It  may  l>e  argued  that  the  generalship  of  Hadetzky  had  iinicli  to 
do  with  this  result  ;  no  iloubt  it  had,  but  Hadetzky  has  left  aide 
masters  in  the  art  of  war  behind  him.  The  foremost  of  these  is 
GeiKiral  Hess,  to  whom  it  is  generally  understood  that  tlie  chief 
command  in  Lombardy  wcudd  be  intrusted  in  case  of  war.  It 
wjis  General  Hess  who  [daunted  the  short  campaign  of  1810,  and 
with  the  j>rophetie  tact  of  military  science  indicated  Novara  as 
the  bat tle-gi’( Hind  on  which  the  decisive  action  would  jmdjahlv 
Ik‘  fought,  d'he  gr(‘at  diffcTence  in  favour  of  Austria  hotweeii 
1818  and  18r>0  is  tliat  at  the  formcT  date  she  was  taken  by 
surprise,  at  the  latter  she  is  thoroughly  ])repared.  It  mav 
readily  be  admitted  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
witliin  the  last  ten  years  in  the  materiel  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  corresponding  improvements 
liave  been  effected  in  the  services  of  Austria.  Financially, 
ncuther  the  Empire  nor  the  Kingdom  are  preparc'd  for  war.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  admits  this;  all  the  world  Knows  it  to  he  true 
of  Austria.  From  these  considerations  there  is  only  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn :  it  would  be  the  extremitv  of  indefensible 
recklessness  for  Sardinia,  with  no  other  ally  than  the  Italian 
insurr(*ction,  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Austria. 

Tdiere  is  another  ally,  and  that  ally  is  France ;  an  ally,  as 
we  confidently  believe,  fully  pn^pared  not  only  to  urge  Sardinia 
“  to  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,”  but  to  assist  her  in  the  struggle 
with  an  imposing  military  force.  In  the  jiresence  of  those  daily 
and  earnest  denials  of  the  possibility  of  war,  which  have  in¬ 
variably  been  found  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  down  to  the 
V(^ry  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities,  it  may  be  as  well  quietly  to 
state  some  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief.  The  designs  of  Louis 
Napoleon  at  any  given  moment  may  lx*  dinicult  to  fathom,  but 
the  basis  of  his  character  ought  bv  this  time  to  be  known.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  t(*nacity  w  ith  which  he  clings  to  a  once  con¬ 
ceived  design,  or  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  sought  to  work 
out  the  ideas  of  the  first  Empire.  To  chase  the  Austrians  out  ot 
Italy  was  a  Napohxuiic  idea,  worked  out,  as  the  world  knows, 
with  some  success  l>y  the  young  conqueror.  Again,  Napoleon 
never  forgot  that  as  a  Huonaparte  he  was  an  Italian  ;  the  neplie'^ 
too  rememlx.‘rs  this.  In  his  hot  youth  (if  youth  was  ever  hot 
with  him)  in  18I>1,  when  Leo  XIL  was  Pope,  he  joined  the 
Carbonari  in  the  insurrection  of  Iioinagna.  His  brother  was 
shot  down  by  his  side ;  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
Such  was  tin*  result  of  his  first  attempt  at  Italian  liberation. 

It  has  lx*en  fn*(piently  but  incorrectly  said  that  Louis  Naixileon 
is  res|xjnsible  for  the  French  exptxlition' that  n*8tored  the  Pope 
to  Home.  It  is  not  so.  That  was  the  work  of  the  majority  of 
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the  Cliainbor  Ix^foro  ho  InvaTiio  President :  after  he  was  raised 
to  power  he  protited  hy  tlie  situation  to  make  eapital  among  the 
Cures  and  the  peasants  as  the  Pope's  champion  and  defender. 
When  Orsini  failed  in  Ids  atrocious  attempt,  Louis  Na[K)leon 
allowed  his  <l(X)m  to  take  its  course,  hut  he  })uhlished  in  the 
}Iomteur  the  letters  of  the  foiled  assassin — a  severe  repriK)f  and 
a  stmli(‘d  insult  to  Austria.  At  Plonihieres  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  Count  Cavour  was  for  some  days  in  close  and  intimate 
communication  with  the  Lmpm-or.  The  Prime  ^liidster  of 
Sardinia  returned  from  tliat  interview  full  of  conlidence :  what 
pass(Ml  is  of  courses  as  yet  a  state  st^cret ;  hut  its  general  nature 
may  Ini  pretty  safely  inferred,  from  a  remarkah!(‘  passage  in  the 
Turin  correspondence  of  the  Dallt^  News.  In  his  comuiunicalion 
of  the  13th  of  January,  this  singularly  well-informed  corre- 
spuident  writes, — “There  will  he  no  douht  feigned  retri-ats  and 
armistices,  hut  war  has  he(Ui  declariul  in  high  places.  Should 
there  he  no  war — and  pray  note  tvell  these  words — S(nne  one  tvonJd 
signally  break  his  plighted  faith  and  compacts  already  sealed'' 
Scarcely  had  the  world  recovered  from  that  memorahle  greeting 
on  New  Year’s  dav  to  the  Austrian  amhassador,  the  echoes  of 
which  heaved  like  the  roll  of  an  eartlnpiake  among  the  Ex- 
clian^es  of  Eiiropi^  before  the  announcement  came  that  Prince 
Napoleon,  “our  wild  cousin,”  for  whose  active  ambition  it  is  so 
eminently  desirable  and  so  ])articnlarly  dillicult  to  lind  an 
ad(‘(|nate  and  a  distant  theatre, — was  about  to  ])roce(‘d  forthwith 
to  Turin,  there  to  he  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Clotilda — a  lady 
not  yet  sixteen — the  eldest  and  bolovcnl  daughter  of  the  j)roud 
and  far-desceiuhnl  housi^  of  Savoy.  The  Prince  has  just  been 
visiting  his  future  bride,  in  the  ca})ital  of  his  future  father-in-law, 
amid  an  explosion  of  enthusiasm  only  natural  to  those  who  view 
in  tins  alliance  of  the  two  families  a  firm  pledge*  for  the  alliance 
of  the  two  states — who  r(‘gard  the  Ihionaparte  Prince  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  an  Imp(*rial  army.  What  would  lx*  more  feasible — 
when  the  Austrians  wen*  once  driven  back  upon  the  Tyrol — 
than  to  create  for  the  energetic  cousin  a  princi})ality  in  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetia  ;  to  assure  to  Ids  father-in-law  the  rich  inheritance 
^'f  Lombardy,  3to<lena,  and  Parma;  to  replant  a  31urat  on  the 
throne  of  continental  Sicily,  and  to  give  to  insular  Sicily  that 
independence  for  which  she  Inis  so  ofti‘n  and  so  gallantly 
struggled  ? 

but  we  are  told  that  the  French  mirdstry  is  dead  against  w  ar— 
that  the  Pr(»fect8  throughout  France  have  reported  a  general 
disinclination  for  war  in  all  their  departments.  VV  hat  then  ?  this 
anight  prove  much  in  many  cases,  it  proves  nothing  in  this  case. 

have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  always  takes  his  own  counsed— 
nhvays  acts  uj)  to  the  resolves  of  his  own  will — whose  main  re- 
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liance  is  tlie  amiy,  and  who,  if  the  armjr  is  satisfied,  cares  notliin^r 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  bourgeoisie.  War  witli  the  Froiicli 
army  is  always  popular  :  Louis  Napoleon  can  reckon  safely  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Zouaves  for  a  campai;j;n  in  Italy  against 
Austria — a  campaign  which,  in  the  vague  jiopular  notion,  proniks 
easy  victory  and  boundless  spoil.  A  few  line  phrases  about  Lodi, 
Areola,  Marengo,  and  the  business  is  done  with  the  army  and  . 
with  the  populace*. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  our  belief  is  that  the 
armed  intervention  of  France  in  Italy,  is  an  eventualitv  which 
all  present  apj)e*arances  conspire  to  render  probable  and  immi¬ 
nent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  inquire  what  part,  if  any,  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Euro[>e 
are  likely  to  take  in  the  strife.  We  fully  recognise  the  duty 
which  is  imjKised  on  all  those  Powders — the  duty  of  making 
every  practicable  effort  towards  averting,  by  diplomatic  inter¬ 
vention,  the  great  calamity  of  war;  but  we  should  b(*  doing 
violence  to  our  own  convictions,  if  w'e  expressed  any  sanguine 
ex[)ectation  as  to  the  success  of  diplomacy,  in  finding  a  pacific 
solution  for  such  a  proldem  as  this.  Austria,  as  it  has  been  well 
said  by  one  of  our  daily  contemj)orarie8,  is  not  to  be  “  j>roto- 
colled  out  of  Lmnbardy.’’  The  high  spirit  of  her  young  and 
warlike  Emperor,  the  pride  of  her  powerful  arisbxracy,  alike 
forbid  the  notion  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  will  be 
surrender(*d  by  Austria  without  a  struggle.  The  absolute  refusal 
by  the  representative  of  the  Couit  of  Vienna  at  the  Conferences  of 
Paris,  to  listen  to  any  remonstrances  on  the  state  of  the  Italian 
jK>ssessions  of  Austria,  far  less  to  enteitain  any  projects  for  their 
iilH*ration,  ought  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  Schemes  of 
territorial  compensation  have  been  projx)sed.  It  was  suggested 
some  years  bm  k  by  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  in  his  remarkable  essay 
Le  Speranze  d' Italia ^  that  those  Sclavonic  rac(‘s  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  who  now  pay  a  doubtful  obedience  to  the  Suzi*- 
rainty  of  Turkey,  should  Ije  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Austrian  emjun*.  In  Bosnia  and  the  Ilerzogovina  it  was  sup 
j)osed  that  the  (ourt  of  Vienna  might  be  induced  to  find  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  and 
her  Italian  pr(*dominan:*e.  This  proposal,  with  certain  exten¬ 
sions  and  m<Klifi(*ations,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  recently 
fcMind  favour  in  very  iiiHuential  quarters.  We  need  not  pause  to 
canvass  its  m(‘rits.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it  on 
other  grounds,  it  is  liable  to  one  simple  and  conclusive  objection 
— Austria  will  never  cons<mt  to  it,  except  as  a  last  resource  after  an 
unsuccessful  war.  And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  insuperable  obstacle 
to  every  scheme  of  the  kind.  Austria  can  be  only  rooted  out  of 
Italy  by  the  sword.  Good  offices,  friendly  interpositions,  confc- 
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ronccs,  a  Congress  may  follow,  but  they  cannot  precede,  an 
armed  struggle  for  the  possession  of  tin?  Lombardo- Venetian 
pniviuces,  and  the  general  re-setth*ment  of  Italy. 

Ill  that  struggle,  it  is  probable  that  Austria  might  succeed  in 
securing  the  active  alliance  of  Prussia,  llussia,  as  far  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  found  from  the  hicts  now  patent  to  all  the  world, 
would  take  jiart  with  Prance  and  Sardinia.  Should  she  adopt 
this  course,  her  co-operation  would  have  great  weight.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  by  a  lleet  on  the  !^Iediterranean,  but  by  a  corps  d'arm^e 
on  tlie  easttTU  frontier  of  the  Austrian  empire,  that  she  would 
embarrass  the  resources  and  cripple  the  movements  of  the 
government  of  \  ienna.  A  sign  from  Russia  would  rouse 
Hungary  and  Gallicia  to  revolt,  and  the  centre  of  the  empire 
would  be  menaced  by  the  wide-spread  insurrection  of  its  Scla¬ 
vonic  |)opulations. 

The  course  of  England  is  clear.  As  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  she  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question  ;  as  the  first  free  nation  in  the  world,  her 
people  have  the  deejiest  sympathy  with  the  Italians,  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  their 
success.  No  English  Government  dare  pro|X)se  any  aid,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  Austria,  in  the  attempt  to  })er{)etuate  her  detested 
rule.  The  English  minister  who  should  venture  on  such  a  policy 
as  this,  would  find  his  tenure  of  office  not  worth  a  moment’s 
purchase.  Rut  on  the  other  hand,  England  is  not  called  upon 
for  active  interference  on  behalf  of  France  and  Sardinia.  It  is 
(liliicult  to  Ixdieve  that  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  interest  of 
Europe  are  the  sole  motive  that  have  induced  Louis  Na[K)leon 
Buonaparte  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  on  which  he  seems 
resolved :  nor  could  England,  until  this  point  becomes  more 
clear,  safely  commit  herself  to  an  alliance  that  might  compro¬ 
mise  her  position  in  Europe,  without  conducing  to  the  permanent 
settlement,  or  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  IVninsula. 
There  is  one  point,  inde(‘d,  to  which,  in  any  re-arrangement  of 
Italy,  the  honour  of  this  country  is  deeply  bound.  If  there  be 
faith  in  nations,  the  faith  of  this  country  is  pledged  for  securing 
to  Sicilv  her  insular  independence  and  her  (constitutional  liberties. 
She  is  worthy  of  both.  Lord  William  Rentinek,  in  1812,  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  a  constitution ;  in  1814,  when  the  Rritish  troops 
loft  the  island,  a  distinct  a.ssurance  was  given  by  the  Rritish 
pvernment  that  no  material  encroachment  on  her  liberties  should 
1^  IKcrmitted.  In  1815  Castlereagh  at  Vienna,  by  “a  cold 
^arturdly  spurt  of  his  pen,”  hande(l  over  the  beautiful  island  to 
Its  old  oppressors  ;  an  infamy  which  three  years  aft(*r  drew  down 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  one  of  the  noblest  mast<‘rpi(3ce8  of 
deniinciabjry  elocjuence  ever  heard  in  the  Rritisli  House  of 
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liance  is  the  anny,  and  wlio,  if  the  army  is  satisfied,  cares  nothing 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  hourgeousie,  War  with  the  French 
army  is  always  popular  :  Louis  Napoleon  can  reckon  safely  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Zouaves  for  a  campaign  in  Italy  against 
Austria — a  campaign  which,  in  the  vague  popular  notion,  promises 
easy  victory  and  boundless  spoil.  A  few  line  phrases  about  Lodi, 
Areola,  Marengo,  and  the  business  is  done  with  the  army  and 
with  the  poj)ulace. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  our  belief  is  that  the 
armed  intervention  of  France  in  Italy,  is  an  eventuality  which 
all  present  appearances  conspire  to  render  probable  and  immi¬ 
nent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  inquire  what  part,  if  any,  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
are  likely  to  take  in  the  strife.  We  fully  recognise  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  on  all  those  Powers — the  duty  of  making 
every  practicable  effort  towards  averting,  by  diplomatic  inter¬ 
vention,  the  great  calamity  of  war;  but  we  should  be  doing 
violence  to  our  own  convictions,  if  we  expressed  any  sanguine 
expectation  as  to  the  success  of  diplomacy,  in  finding  a  pacilie 
solution  for  such  a  problem  as  this.  Austria,  as  it  has  been  well 
said  by  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries,  is  not  to  be  “  proto- 
colled  out  of  Lombardy/^  The  high  spirit  of  her  young  and 
warlike  Emperor,  the  pride  of  her  powerful  aristocracy,  alike 
forbid  the  notion  that  the  Ijombardo-Venetian  provinces  will  be 
surrendered  by  Austria  without  a  struggle.  The  absolute  refusiil 
by  the  representative  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  the  Conferences  of 
Paris,  to  listen  to  anv  remonstrances  on  the  state  of  the  Italian 
I  possessions  of  Austria,  far  less  to  entertain  any  projects  tor  their 

liberation,  ought  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  Schemes  of 
territorial  comj>ensation  have  been  proposed.  It  was  suggested 
some  years  back  by  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  in  his  remarkable  essay 
Le  Speranze  d' Italia,  that  those  Sclavonic  races  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  who  now  })ay  a  doubtful  obedience  to  the  Siize- 
1  rainty  of  Turkey,  should  be  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  the 

I  Austrian  empire.  In  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  it  was  snp- 

I  posed  that  the  (.^ourt  of  Vienna  might  be  induced  to  find  an 

equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  Lombardo-Venetiaii  provinces  and 
her  Italian  pri‘dominan:‘e.  This  proposal,  with  certain  exteii- 
I  sions  and  modifications,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  recently 

!  found  favour  in  very  influential  quarters.  We  need  not  pause  to 

canvass  its  merits.  M  hatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it  on 
other  grounds,  it  is  liable  to  one  simple  and  conclusive  objection 
j  — Austria  will  never  consent  to  it,  except  as  a  last  resource  after  an 

unsuccessful  war.  And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  insuperable  obstacle 
to  every  scheme  of  the  kind.  Austria  can  be  only  rooted  out  of 
r  Italy  by  the  sword.  Good  offices,  friendly  interpositions,  confe- 
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roiices,  a  Congress  may  follow,  but  they  cannot  precede,  an 
armed  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces,  and  the  general  re-settlement  of  Italy. 

In  that  struggle,  it  is  probable  that  Austria  might  succeed  in 
securing  the  active  alliance  of  Prussia,  liussia,  iis  far  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  found  from  the  facts  now  patent  to  all  the  world, 
would  take  part  with  France  and  Sardinia.  Should  she  adopt 
this  course,  her  co-operation  would  have  great  weight.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  by  a  tleet  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  by  a  corps  dHarmic 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Austrian  empire,  that  she  would 
embarrass  the  resources  and  cripple  the  movements  of  the 
government  of  ^’ienna.  A  sign  from  Russia  would  rouse 
Hungary  and  Gallicia  to  revolt,  and  the  centre  of  the  empire 
wonld  be  menaced  by  the  wide-spread  insurrection  of  its  Scla¬ 
vonic  populations. 

The  course  of  England  is  clear.  As  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  she  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question ;  as  the  first  free  nation  in  the  world,  her 
people  have  the  deepest  sympathy  wdth  the  Italians,  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  their 
success.  No  English  Government  dare  propose  any  aid,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  Austria,  in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  her  detested 
rule.  The  English  minister  who  should  venture  on  such  a  policy 
as  this,  would  find  his  tenure  of  office  not  worth  a  moment’s 
purchase.  But  on  the  other  hand,  England  is  not  called  upon 
tor  active  interference  on  behalf  of  France  and  Sardinia.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  interest  of 
Europe  are  the  sole  motive  that  have  induced  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  on  which  he  seems 
resolved :  nor  could  England,  until  this  point  becomes  more 
clear,  safely  commit  herself  to  an  alliance  that  might  compro¬ 
mise  her  position  in  Europe,  without  conducing  to  the  pennanent 
settlement,  or  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Peninsula. 
There  is  one  point,  indeed,  to  which,  in  anv  re-arrangement  of 
Italy,  the  honoiu*  of  this  country  is  deeply  tx)und.  If  there  be 
faith  in  nations,  the  faith  of  this  country  is  pledged  for  securing 
to  Sicily  her  insular  independence  and  her  constitutional  liberties. 
She  is  worthy  of  both.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1812,  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  a  constitution^,  in  1814,  when  the  British  troops 
left  the  island,  a  distinct  assurance  was  given  by  the  British 
government  that  no  material  encroachment  on  her  liberties  should 
he  j)ermitted.  In  1815  Castlereagh  at  Vienna,  by  “a  cold 
dastardly  spurt  of  his  pen,”  handed  over  the  beautiful  island  to 
its  old  oppressors  ;  an  infamy  which  three  years  after  drew  down 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  one  of  the  noblest  masterpieces  of 
denunciatory  eloquence  ever  heard  in  the  British  House  of 
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Commons.  Wi?  all  know  how  the  gallant  struggle  of  1847 — 48  . 
was  qnonchod  in  gons  and  how  the  vilest  even  of  the  lkmrlx)ns, 
the  lazzarone  C/aligula,  now  tramples  on  the  patience  of  a  nice 
to  wliom  England  once  gave  a  pledge  of  freedom.  The  time 
may  lx‘  near  at  hand  when  that  pledge  can  be  redeemed  and  the 
stain  of  that  dishonour  washed  away.  But  that  time  is  not  yet. 
The  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Italian  liberation,  is  the  u[)rooting 
of  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy.  In  that  act  we  are  not  called 
on  to  take  a  part.  In  the  struggle,  which  we  believe  to  be 
imminent,  the  best  wishes,  the  heartiest  sympathies  of  the 
English  j>eople  will  be  on  the  side  of  Italian  liberation,  nor  will 
they  lx*  slow  to  hail  the  triumj)hs  of  France,  as  long  as  those 
triumphs  are  made  sul^servient  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
thev  have  at  heart. 


TiiE  Second  Vision  of  Daniel.  A 
l\iraphrase  in  \'erse  by  the  liail  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  London:  Longmans.  1858. 
Poems,  by  Henry  Cw.l.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1858. 

Poems,  by  Ada  Trevanion.  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1858. 

Pleasure,  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books.  By 
Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  “  Kuins  of 
]\Iany  Lands.”  Loudon :  Tegg  &  Co. 
1859. 

Ionic  A.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1858. 

Footstei’S  of  War:  a  Poem,  in  Five 
Cantos.  Written  at  Scutari.  London : 

Ward  &  Co.  1858. 

Lord  Carlisle:’ s  version  of  the 

eighth  chajder  of  the  Pro})het  Daniel 
reminds  us  in  its  prevailing  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  strain  of  PojVs  Mtssuih  ; 
while  the  ring  of  the  verse  is  an  echo 
more  or  less  distinct  of  Moore’s  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khorassan.  A  sample 
will  elucidate  our  criticism  : 

“  In  that  still  hour  when  the  declining  sun 
Gilded  the  towers  of  mighty  Babylon, 
While  from  Belshazzar’s  hall  upon  the 
breeze 

Came  fitful  strains  of  festal  hannonies, 
Apjirt  to  Israel’s  God  1  watch’d  and  wept. 
Till  peace  came  o’er  my  spirit,  and  I  slept.” 


I’he  version  proceeds  in  the  same 
mellifluous  strain,  presenting  indubi¬ 
table  evidence  of  a  refined  and  culti¬ 
vated  mind. 

We  know  not  tliat  rich,  loamy,  and 
wheat-bearing — Imt  confessedly  level 
and  unjucturesque — Essex,  has  ever 
had  its  homely  lK*auties  presented  in 
more  attractive  guise  than  by  Nlr. 
Cecil.  The  poet  calls  iqion  us  to 
mark — 

“  The  green  woodland  with  its  pomp  of 
trees, 

j  A  thickbower’d  brook  that  wanders 
j  through  a  land 

I  Where  all  is  summer,  and  the  mansions 
stand 

Smooth-lawn’d  among  the  pleasant  cottages; 
A  land  of  cornfields,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
bees. 

Where  two  boys  wander  ever  hand  in 
I  hand ; 

I  Of  shadowy  deep  orchards,  tumbling 
i  grand 

!  Their  golden  first-fruits  to  the  passing 
I  breeze ; 

Of  sweet  child’s  voices,  heard  above  the 
!  screen 

Of  garden  hedge-rows,  or  from  lowly- 
doors  ; 

Of  shining  hives,  in  which  the  bright  bee 
stores 
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His  summer  sweets;  of  hot  roads,  white 
between 

The  festoon’d  elm-trees,  and  the  wealth  of 
green. 

Deal*  Essex  with  her  liberal  soil  out- 
j>ours.” 

^Ir.  Cecil  has  a  rare  faculty  of  de^ 
]>icting  natural  scenes,  and  an  agree¬ 
able  vein  of  ballad  pleasantry,  as 
witness  his  Margaret,  In  the  weird 
and  tragic  department  he  fails. 

Miss  Trevanion’s  verses  are  tuneful 
and  sweet,  with  a  greater  variety  in 
her  selection  of  themes  for  song 
than  is  common  in  the  ix>ems  of  ama¬ 
teur  singers. 

No  purchaser  will  regret  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  ^lichell, 
who  wields  our  English  epic  verse 
with  equal  elegance  and  force,  llis 
aim  is  semi-didactic,  without  the 
dnlness  of  professed  instruction,  and  a 
correct  morality  pervades  the  ]XK'm 
throughout.  The  antithesis  of  the 
following  lines  is  striking  : — 

“  Proud  heir  of  Heaven  !  poor  insect  of  an 
hour ! 

Mortiil,  immortal  —  weak,  endued  with 
power  I 

Bfhold  th’  enigma  man  !  his  strange  career 
Sweeps  on  in  darkness  and  in  sunshine  here  ! 
Pull  in  great  thoughts,  in  little  how  acute  I 
He  soai-s  a  god — now  grovels  with  the 
brute.” 

This,  however,  is  rather  a  portion 
than  a  s})ecimcn,  and  is  more  in  the 
style  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  than  that 
of  the  tx)em  Eleasvre,  Mr.  Michell’s 
work  is  not  a  consecutive  argument  in 
rhyme  on  the  philosophy  of  his 
subject ;  but  a  succession  of  pictures 
of  the  sources  of  pleasure  to  man,  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  sensuous,  sensual 
Those  who  procure  it  must  expect  a 
“  versified  Aurora  Borealis,”  and  not 
a  system  of  etlijcs.  It  is  a  good 
book  of  its  class,  and  worthy  of  our 
good  word. 

There  is  something  very  striking, 
and  the  reverse  of  commonplace  in 
the  little  volume  of  verse  styled  lonica. 
Many  of  the  pieces  bear  Grecian 
names,  and  are  i)ervaded  by  a  classical 
spirit ;  but  the  thoughts,  though  ex¬ 
pressed  with  unusual  vigour,  seem 
clothed  with  a  mistiness  which  be¬ 


tokens  not  the  vastness  of  conception, 
but  the  vagueness  of  the  author  s  per¬ 
ceptions.  They  want  the  transparent 
simplicity  of  the  classic  lyre.  A 
pretty  song  is  favourably  distinguished 
in  this  resj^ect  from  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  pieces. 

“  Oh  earlier  shall  the  rosebuds  blow 
In  after  years,  those  happier  years  ; 

And  children  weep  when  we  lie  low 
Far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tears. 

• 

“  Oil,  true  shall  boyish  laughter  ring. 

Like  tinkling  chimes  in  kinder  times ; 
And  menier  shall  the  maiden  sing. 

And  1  not  there,  and  I  not  there. 

“  Like  lightning  in  the  summer  night 
Their  mirth  shall  be,  so  quick  and  free  ; 
And  oh  !  the  Hash  of  their  delignt 
I  shall  not  see,  I  may  not  see. 

“  In  deeper  dream,  with  wider  range. 
Those  eyes  shall  shine,  but  not  on  mine  ; 
Unmov’d,  unblest  by  worldly  change. 

The  dead  must  rest,  the  dead  must  rest.” 

The  jierson  who  wrote  these  sweet 
and  touching  lines  was  haunted  with 
the  rhythm  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melody, 
‘ ‘  To  Lad  ies’  eyes  a  round ,  boy s .  ”  Bu  t 
the  tune  sinks  under  his  touch  into  a 
jnanissimo  of  sadness,  soft,  slow, 
dying,  like  the  wail  of  the  wind-harp 
of  /Eolus.  An  effect  we  have  often 
observed  to  follow  the  lento  rendering 
of  the  merriest  lilt.  There  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit  in  the  volume  as  a 
whole. 

A  great  diversity  of  versification  in 
Mr.  I)e  Verdon’s  Footsteps  of  War, 
indicates  a  facile  and  ready  hand  in 
that  craft  which  furnishes  the  veliicle 
and  necessary  accompaniment  of  true 
poetry.  'I'he  religious  strain  and 
purpose  of  the  poem  will  claim  the 
approbation  of  many  readers. 


The  Foster  Brothers  ;  being  a  History 
of  the  School  and  College  Life  of  Two 
'Yontig  Men.  London:  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue  &  Co.  1859. 

This  tale,  in  a  single  volume,  is 
marked  by  striking  ability,  and  an 
esoteric  acquaintance  with  endowed 
grammar-schools,  and  Cambridge 
University.  The  author’s  cxi)eriences 
of  the  former,  don’t  render  Us  ena- 
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iiionred  of  the  institution,  ami  ouorht 
to  Ikj  read  by  parents,  to  know  what 
to  antici|»ate  for  their  sons,  and  by 
lx)ys  to  harden  their  hearts  into  the 
stoicism  nect*ssary  for  school-life  even 
under  the  must  Aivourable  circum¬ 
stances.  Addressing  parents  the 
author  says : — 

“  Would  you  see  your  son  at  home 
Ix'ating  his  little  brother  every  day  to 
satisfy  his  brutal  delight  in  another’s 
j  ain,  without  forbidding  that  recrea¬ 
tion  ?  Would  you  see  him  shut  him¬ 
self  up  with  a  cat,  in  order  to  torture 
it  before  putting  it  to  death,  without 
remonstrance  ?  These  devilish  lusts 
under  your  roof,  never  entered  into 
liim,  you  will  say  perhaps.  And  yet 
when  he  goes  to  school  amongst  his 
fellows  he  will  be  taught  to  take 
delight  in  Ixith  these  amusements,”  &c. 

The  story  is  both  exciting  and  in¬ 
teresting,  without  the  intrusion  of  a 
heroine, — will  the  ladies  pardon  us  the 
ungallant  confession?  and,  written  in 
a  fiercely  democratic  spirit,  ends  by 
showing  how  there  is  something  in 
gentle  bkxHl  after  all,  by  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  events,  wdiich  it  w^ould  be  un¬ 
just  to  the  clever  author  to  reveal. 
The  story  reminds  us  in  its  atheistic 
tailor  of  Alton  Locke,  and  in  its  reve¬ 
lations  of  college  life  of  ^Ir.  Cony- 
Ix'are’s  Perversion;  but  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  work  of  great  and  individual 
merit,  indebted  to  no  prototytie  for  its 
l>est  features. 


Illustrations,  Expository  and  Prac¬ 
tical,  OF  THE  Farewell  Discourse 
OF  Jesus.  By  the  Late  Rev.  John  B. 
Paterson.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  write  a 
thoroughly  gexx!  devotional  book.  We 
could  piU  all  that  we  know  on  a 
single  shelf.  The  balance  between 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  must  be 
very  nicely  set,  or  there  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  failure.  If  the  thought  is  too  in¬ 
genious,  if  the  illustrations  are  too 
vivid,  if  the  diction  is  too  gorgeous, 
the  devotional  element  is  ]iaralysed  ; 
the  understanding  is  interested,  and 
the  imagination  freed,  but  the  heart 


untouched.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  thought  is  jxxir  and  the  style  ‘ 
mean,  no  jxiw’er  of  emotion  can  save 
us  from  disgust.  Henceforth  we 
shall  certainly  class  ^Ir.  Paterson 
w'itli  those  devotional  wTiters  who 
have  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  oj)- 
j)Oaite  jierils.  We  do  not  w’onder  that 
his  book  has  reached  a  second  edition. 
His  blessed  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
found  and  sacred  utterances  which 
censoled  and  strengthened  the  hearts 
of  the  sorrowing  eleven  ;  his  exegeti- 
cal  tact— his  manly,  unostentatious 
diction,  account  for  his  success.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  book  to  come  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  Christ ;  no  fanci¬ 
ful  speculations,  no  ambitious  onia- 
ment.  Would  that  the  author  w’ere 
living  still  to  wu*ite  many  more  books 
like  this. 


Ai.tar  Sins  ;  or.  Historical  Illustrations 
of  the  Eucharistic  Errors  of  Rome,  as 
taught  and  enforced  in  England.  By  Ed- 
W'aid  Muscutt.  London:  Judd  &  Glass. 

Mr.  Muscutt’s  labours  in  the  thorny 
field  of  English  Ecclesiastical  legis¬ 
lation  are  already  very  well  known, 
and  highly  appreciated.  In  this  vo¬ 
lume  he  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of 
his  useful  and  praiseworthy  industry 
in  the  same  department  of  inquiry. 
We  are  not  disjxised  entirely  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  representations  of  the  moilo 
in  wdiich  it  w’as  originally  intended 
that  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  ;  we  hold  it  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning  a  Church  ordi¬ 
nance,  not  simply  a  household  rite. 
There  are  some  points  on  which  we 
might,  had  w'e  s})ace,  make  some  ani¬ 
madversions,  but  w  e  are  more  anxious 
to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  interest 
and  innKirtance  of  the  w’ork  as  sup¬ 
plying  a  vacant  cha]>terin  the  Church 
history  of  England.  Mr.  Muscutt 
traces  the  development  of  Eucharistic 
errors  in  England  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  time  down  to  the  present,  and 
gives  constant  quotations  from  tlie 
original  documents,  to  certify  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  representations. 
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(Jurist  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Dis¬ 
courses  from  the  Colossians.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Guthrie,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  Adam 
ic  Charles  Black.  1858. 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  fas¬ 
cinating;  volumes  of  sermons,  charac¬ 
terised  by  all  his  si)lendid  faults  and 
all  his  splendid  excellences.  The 
pathos  and  the  passion — the  burning 
atlection  for  Cliristian  truth  and  re¬ 
joicing  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
lovely  and  beautiful  in  the  eternal 
universe  give  the  book  a  great  charm. 
The  horrors  and  heroism  of  the  Indian 
war  have  supplied  many  most  thrill¬ 
ing  passages.  We  hope  to  find  space 
for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
book  shortly. 


The  Commerce  of  India  ;  being  a  View 
of  the  Routes  successively  tiiken  by  the 
Commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
and  of  the  Political  Ellects  produced  by 
the  several  changes.  By  B.  A.  Irving, 
M.A.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1858. 

A  VERY  interesting  essay  on  a  subject 
which  is  every  year  becoming  of 
greater  practical  interest. 


Old  Jack  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  T.  M. 

Kingston.  London;  Nelson.  1858. 

This  is  the  very  best  boy’s  book  of 
the  season.  Tt  is  exciting,  interesting, 
humane,  and  Christian.  The  author 
has  a  sp(?cial  function  for  narrating  in¬ 
cidents  of  sea  life.  His  style  is  lively 
as  the  pit)e  of  the  boatsw’ain’s  whistle  ; 
while  he  never  forgets  that  he  writes 
for  the  unsullied  minds  of  youth — 
Virginihus  puerisqiie.  The  story  will 
be  welcome  in  every  Christmas  circle. 


Quicksands;  a  Tale.  By  Anna  Lislcr- 
London;  Groombridge.  1858. 

This  is  a  delightful  one-volume  novel, 
of  wdiich  the  interest  is  quiet,  but 
deep.  It  describes  a  marriage  with 
interested  views  forced  upon  the  he¬ 
roine  by  the  intriguing  mammas  on 
lx)th  sides,  the  true  lover  being  dis¬ 
carded  and  the  poor  girl  rendered 


almost  broken-hearted.  But  this  ill- 
sorted  union  comes  to  a  timely  close, 
as  in  novels  such  things  are  w’ont  to 
do,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a 
happy  heroine  and  a  reconciled  lover. 
Miss  Lisle  is  an  agreeable  and  prac¬ 
tised  writer. 


Athen.i:Cantabrigiensf.s.  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F.  S.  A.,  and  Thompson 
Cooper.  Volume  I.  Cambridge;  Deigh- 
ton ;  Macmillan.  London ;  Bell  & 
Daldy.  1858. 

No  words  of  ours  are  sufficiently  em¬ 
phatic  to  express  the  high  ojiinion  we 
entertain  of  the  merits  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  It  will  always  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  supposed  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Anthony  a  Wood’s  Oxonian 
Athemv ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  that  learned 
compilation,  in  the  shape  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  fulness.  This  single  volume 
contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  lives 
of  the  distinguished  alumni  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  facts  of  their  history  and  dates 
being  given  with  extraordinary  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  painstaking  and  accom¬ 
plished  editors.  Many  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  obscure  will  of  course  be  found 
amongst  the  authors,  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  statesmen,  warriors,  law¬ 
yers,  martyrs,  teachers,  physicians, 
olhcers  of  the  University,  and  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  Colleges,  recorded  in 
these  pages  ;  but  many  also  were 
among  the  burning  and  shining  lights 
of  the  time.  The  hook  Ixjfore  us 
supplies  a  want:  no  well-informed 
person  or  fairly-furnished  library  can 
do  without  it.  It  is  a  noble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  tact,  jaihlic 
zeal,  and  learning  of  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
invaluable  record. 


Gunnery  in  1858;  being  a  Treatise  on 
Rifles,  Cannon,  aiul  Sporting  Arms.  By 
Wm.  Greener,  C.  E.  London;  Long¬ 
mans. 

Mr.  Greener  is  a  practical  man, 
who  well  understands  both  the  art 
and  the  science  of  gunnery  and  gun¬ 
making.  Of  this  no  one  can  enter- 
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tain  a  doiiht  who  ponisos  the  very 
reatiahle  book — reatlable  to  the  un¬ 
learned — which  he  has  written.  Per- 
ha]>s  a  stranjrer  to  tlie  subject  will 
not  learn  either  the  art  or  the  science 
from  this  work ;  but  one  who  is 
either  practically  or  theoretically 
skilled  in  the  matter,  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  increase  his  knowledge  ; 
therefrom.  One  of  Mr.  Greener's  : 
princij^l  objects  appears  to  l^e  to  . 
arouse  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  i 
regard  chiefly  to  our  artillery  ainl  | 
rifles.  He  ix)ints  out  how  the  Em-  ' 
jKTor  of  the  French  is  |^r[)etually  j 
experimenting  u[)on  the  best  form  | 
and  material  for  cannon — how  he  is 
introducing  steel  largely  in  their  con-  i 
struction — and  how  England  is  very  1 
likely  to  Ihj  left  lx*hind  in  tlie  race  if  ; 
our  cannons  are  constructed  as  here-  | 
tofore,  more  with  a  view  to  bursting  , 
than  to  shooting.  He  sliows  that  ! 
our  monster-guns,  Lancaster  and 
others,  have  l)een  merely  “  monster-  ^ 
failures and  ]K)ints  out  as  the  best  ' 
gun  ever  yet  made,  one  constructed  i 
on  Mr.  Plonk’s  plan,  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  which  threw  a  55  lb.  shot  | 
5327  yards,  or  miles  in 
seconds.  Perhaps  the  defect  of  this 
lxx)k  may  l>e  a  little  egotism.  ^Ir. 
(Jreener  lays  claim  to  the  pre-in¬ 
vention  of  the  principle  of  this  gun, 
and  also  to  the  invention  of  the 
'SI  inie-rifle  principle  —  this  latter,  ! 
as  it  would  apjKiar,  with  some  ; 
reason ;  for,  after  his  invention  of  i 
the  exjiansive  bullet  had  been  pro-  ! 
iiounced  by  the  how-not-to-do-it  com-  | 
mittee  to  l)e  “  useless  and  chimerical^' 
it  was  proved  years  afterwards  to  be  i 
identical  with  the  Minie  principle.  ; 
It  was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  | 
government,  and  the  sum  of  1000/.  | 
awarded  eventually  to  Mr.  Greener  , 
in  the  army  estimates.  The  points  ; 
urgcMi  most  strongly  in  this  book,  are  I 
the  introduction  of  steel  into  the  ! 
making  of  guns,  the  adoption  of  the  • 
rifle-])rinciple  in  cannon,  and  the  gra-  i 
dilation  of  the  granulation  of  the  jx)w- 
der  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
gun.  Breech-loading  for  gun  or  can¬ 
non  is  utterly  condemned,  jxjrhaps  a 
little  Ux)  stronglv.  The  illustrations. 


both  on  steel  and  wood,  are  benuti- 
fully  executed ;  and,  with  a  little 
more  method  in  the  arrangement,  the 
work  will  form  a  most  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  practical 
gunnery. 


Thorndale  ;  or  the  Conflict  of  Opinions, 
Second  Edition.  Blackwood  &  Sous, 
Edinburgh  &  London. 

This  is  a  very  able,  but,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  very  dishonest  and  dan¬ 
gerous  book.  Its  style  is,  for  the 
most  ]»art,  nervous,  manly,  and  per- 
sjdcuous.  It  contains  many  noble 
and  jjathetic  sentiments,  and  many 
beautiful  and  spirited  delineations  of 
natural  scenes  and  objects.  But  the 
lx)ok  is  not  what  it  ])rofesses  to  \>e. 
It  contains  no  real  exhibition  of  the 
conflict  of  opinion  ;  but  is  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  theory  of  human  pro¬ 
gress,  which  is  in  fact  the  historical 
section  of  the  development-theory  as 
propounded  in  the  “  Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion” — a  theory  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  idea  of  sin — a 
theorx"  which  admits  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  man  to  man,  but  denies  the 
res])onsibility  of  man  to  God,  and 
])lacos  the  vilest  wretch  that  ever 
lived  ut)on  an  equality  with  the 
greatest  saint  in  the  eye  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Governor  of  the  world.  All 
the  light  which  Divine  revelation 
sheds  up.on  the  history,  condition, 
and  destiny  of  man,  is  silently  and 
contemptuously  ignored,  and  Divine 
revelation  itself,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  flippantly  declared  to  be 
an  imjx)ssibility.  The  sketch  of 
Cyril,  the  monk,  is  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  insinuate  that 
an  intelligent  man,  believing  in 
Christianity,  must  either  cease  to  be 
intelligent  by  liecoming  a  Papist  and 
a  monk,  or  else  go  and  hang  or  drown 
himself.  Its  metaphysical  philosophy 
is  incorrect,  and  indicates  great  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  first  and  clearest  conclu¬ 
sions  of  mental  science.  Its  social 
philosophy  has  not  a  fact  in  human 
history  to  stand  ujon,  and  is  simply 
ridiculous  as  an  explanation  of  hu¬ 
man  progress. 
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Ol'R  Home  Isi.anM;  their  Productive 
Industry.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Milner,  M.  A. 
K.  K. 0.  S.  Loudon;  lleligious  Tract 
Society.  1-mo.  pp.  328. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden 
OF  Paramatta,  Senior  Chaplain  of 
New  South  Wales.  By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Mars^len,  M.  A.  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society.  r2mo.  pp.  326. 

These  are  two  really  excellent  publi¬ 
cations  by  the  Tract  Society.  The 
first  contains  a  store  of  interostin" 
information,  concerning  agriculture, 
fisheries,  mines,  quarries,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  all  kinds.  It  will  prove  a 
most  fascinating  volume  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  young,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  liesjiised  by  those  who  are  older. 

The  second  is  from  the  well-known 
pen  of  the  historian  of  the  Puritans. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  His 
self-denying  efforts  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  tlie  state  of  the  convicts  in 
that  penal  settlement,  will  not  surely 
be  forgotten.  The  memoirs,  there¬ 
fore,  are  jieculiarly  welcome  ;  and  we 
congratulate  the  Society  u]'on  having 
secured  for  such  a  work  the  able 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden. 


The  Parsees  ;  their  History,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Religion.  By  Dosabhoy 
Fi-amjee.  London;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co, 

That  a  new  epoch  is  dawning  uiion 
our  Indian  jxissessions,  everything 
alike  would  seem  to  testify.  But 
the  surest  proof  of  this  change  is  the 
mauiL  station,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  natives,  of  an  amount  of  culture, 
intelligence,  and  ability,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  the  generality  of  Englishmen 
were  totally  unprepared  for.  It  was 
only  a  few  months  back  that  an  able 
letter  ajqieared  in  the  “  Times  from 
a  Hindoo  who,  in  r^ply  to  a  Scotcli 
gentleman,  discussed  the  causes,  and 
offered  his  opinions  upon  the  mutiny. 

Again,  the  other  day  we  read  of  a 
Mahommedan  from  India  having  Ix'en 
admitted  to  the  English  bar.  And 
some  little  time  before  that,  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  apt^ared  from  the  ixin 
of  a  Parsee. 

The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface 


that  he  is  desirous  that  his  Eurojiean 
readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
present  work  is  the  prcnluction  of  a 
foreigner,  in  whose  writing  any  errors 
of  com]X)sition  may  be  pardoned  as 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  position,  etc. 

Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  had  the  author  concealed  him¬ 
self,  no  one  would  have  detected  him 
as  a  foreigner  by  his  style.  It  is 
lucifl  and  idiomatic ;  and  through  the 
w'hole  volume  we  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  than  two  or  three  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  and  they  were  such  as 
Englishmen  are  most  prone  to. 

To  those  who  may  desire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  l^arsees,  etc.,  we  cannot 
recommend  a  better  book  than  this  of 
Dosabhoy  Framjee’s.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  information. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Matthew 
Prior  ;  with  Memoir  and  Critical  Dis¬ 
sertation.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh:  James  Niclioll. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt.  With  Memoir,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Armstrong, 
Dyer,  and  Green.  With  Memoii-s, 
&c.,  &c.  Edinburgh,  &c. 

We  have  allowed  tlicse  volumes  to 
accumulate,  not  from  any  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  sf>eed  them  on  their  way,  but 
because  we  have  so  many  times  ex¬ 
pressed  our  hearty  commendations  of 
the  series  edited  by  Mr.  Gilfillan. 

The  critical  dissertations  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  editor’s  usual  style,  with 
the  exception  of  that  upon  “  Arm¬ 
strong,”  which  we  think  more  digres¬ 
sive,  and  less  able,  than  the  others. 
It  strikes  us  that,  while  Mr.  Gil¬ 
fillan  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  critic,  he  has  two  serious  hin¬ 
drances  to  eminence  in  this  depart¬ 
ment— li^Tacks  repose  of  judgment, 
and  he  cannot  forget  self ;  and  hence 
his  lofty  metaphors  and,  we  fear  we 
must  say,  his  sometimes  perverse 
exaggerations.  It  is  said  that,  some 
one  having  mentioned  Gilfillan  in 
the  presence  of  Carlyle,  the  Chelsea 
critic  replied,  “Gilfillan!  why  he 
thinks  he  can  paint  because  he  can 
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daub  with  a  great  big  brush.”  Now, 
making  the  Bro}>er  deduction  from 
this,  many  will  recognise  truth  in 
Carlyle’s  estimate.  Hut  we  would 
just  add,  that  it  is  these  very  defects 
that  fit  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  be  tlie  editor 
of  a  ropular  Series  of  tlie  British 
I’oets. 


Select  DiscornsES.  By  Monod,  Knim- 
macher,  Tholuck,  and  .luliiis  Muller. 
Translated  from  the  French  and  German, 
with  Biographical  Notices,  &c.  By  Rev. 
H.  C.  Fish  and  I).  W.  Boor,  D.  D. 
With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Monod.  London : 
Triibner  i  Co.  1858. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  hap]>ily 
executed.  It  is  an  American  publi¬ 
cation,  and  is  got  up  so  tastily,  that 
our  Fhiglish  publishers  must  look  to 
their  laurels.  To  name  the  authors 
is  to  commend  the  sermons.  Tlie 
translations  are  well  done  into  Kng- 
lish,  and  the  biographical  notices 
are  clear  and  concise. 


Mickey  and  Bridget;  a  Love  Poem  of 
Erin.  By  a  Wild  Irishman.  Being  a 
Merry  Ditty,  to  Help  Meny  Folks  to 
Spend  a  Merry  Hour,  this  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  Time.  London:  Kent  &  Co.  1858. 

This  is  an  unexceptionable  story  in 
ballad-rhyme,  told  with  some  talent ; 
but  all  its  merriment  is  confined  to 
its  title,  preface,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  several  cantos. 


An  Old  Debt.  By  Floience  Dawson. 

2  vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1858. 

The  tale  before  us  is  a  production  of 
the  Shirley’  school ;  and  boasts  of  a 
wilful,  provoking,  pretty  young  lady 
with  a  thousand  airs,  whims,  exac¬ 
tions,  and  jealousies ;  and  these  en¬ 
countered  by  a  cool,  j>rovoking,  de¬ 
termined  tutor,  who  wins  his  way 
against  Miss  Wilful  at  the  last,  as 
might  readily  he  surmised  by  the 
most  short-sighted  reader.  The  most 
natural  portrait  in  the  volume  is  that 
of  the  widow  Scudamore,  who,  give 
her  but  her  comfortable  inn,  and  her 
due  attendance,  cares  not  about  the 
fate  of  the  universe  of  Ix^ing,  nor  of 
any  one  of  its  animated  atoms 


beyond  the  circle  of  self.  The  stors^ 
is  dashed  with  sadness;  but  displays 
considerable  talent  for  a  first  effort 
such  as  we  consider  it  to  lie.  I^Irs. 
Dawson’s  name  meets  us  for  tlie  first 
time  on  the  page  of  a  printed  vo¬ 
lume, — we  must  hope  not  for  the 
last. 


Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  du¬ 
ring  the  Years  1858,  1854,  1856, 
including  a  Journey  to  the  Capital,  &c., 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  Author 
of  “  Polynesian  Researches.”  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

A  SIMULTANEOUS  glance  at  what  we 
in  England  'tvere  occupying  ourselves 
with  at  a  jx^riod  not  very  remote,  and 
what  w’as  trans})iring  at  the  same 
time  in  Madagascar,  an  island  in 
many  respects  resembling  our  own, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  invest  the  picture 
we  are  alx)ut  to  i)resent  to  the  reader’s 
notice  with  something  more  than 
mere  historical  interest. 

Let  lis  ask,  then,  what  we  in 
England  were  doing  in  the  year  1849? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  exact, 
still  less  to  dwell  at  length  u]ioii 
details.  A  single  glance  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  and  if  memory  may  be  trusted, 
we  were  ex}>atiating  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  iMirojx} ;  upon  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Austria ;  the  dying 
throes  of  republicanism  in  France; 
or  the  still  more  absorbing  interests 
of  free  trade  at  home.  In  literature 
w*e  were  lingering  over  the  tine 
periods  of  Macaulay  ;  anticipating  the 
monthly  refreshment  of  our  lighter 
contributors  ;  or  boasting  that  we  had 
yet  a  Tennyson  to  rekindle  amongst 
us  the  expiring  embers  of  poetic  fire. 
In  art  we  were  learning  the  mysteries 
of  Gothic  masonry  from  Buskin  ;  dis¬ 
cussing  with  various  opinions  the 
strange  caprices  of  the  Pie^Batlacllite 
i  school  ;  or,  perhaps,  dimly  conceiving 
the  faint  image  of  that  world’s 
wonder,  our  first  great  Exhibition. 
In  religion  we  w’cre  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  churches  and  chn^^ls, 
not  unattended  with  the  yiomp  and 
circumstance  of  public  applause;  ^ye 
w'ere  offering  prizes  for  essays  in 
honour  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  rejoicing,  ^ 
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above  all  things,  in  that  inestimable 
likrtv  which,  if  we  do  not  always  use 
it  to  worship  as  we  ought,  at  least 
insures  to  us  the  inalienable  right  to 
wursliij)  as  we  desiie. 

At  this  very  time,  in  an  island 
almost  as  extensive  as  our  own,  and 
situated  not  unlike  England  as  regards 
its  relation  to  a  vast  and  im})ortant 
continent,  there  were  circumstances 
transpiring  which  will  l>e  remembered 
by  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  all 
our  little  differences  of  creed,  and  pre¬ 
judice,  and  class  distinctions,  shall  be 
forgotten. 

the  Christians  of  Madagascar — a 
people  ])roscribed  and  persecuted — 
sold  into  slavery — hiding  in  caves 
and  forests — w'ithout  instructors,  pro¬ 
tectors,  or  friends — cut  off*  from  inter¬ 
course  with  other  Christian  commu¬ 
nities — and  only  obtaining  access  by 
stealth,  and  sometimes  at  distant  in¬ 
tervals,  to  small  fragments  of  those 
mutilated  Scriptures  which  had  es¬ 
caped  the  keen  search  of  the  agents 
of  heathen  desix)tism — this  people, 
so  long  forgotten,  as  it  might  have 
seemed,  alike  by  friend  and  foe, 
were  startled  from  the  obscurity  to 
which  they  had  begun  to  trust  for 
safety,  by  a  new  edict  of  their  sove¬ 
reign,  issued  in  this  same  year,  1849. 
The  edict  specified  that  if  any  of  the 
people  had  been  guilty  of  reading  the 
books,  or  praying  to  the  God  of  the 
foreigners,  they  w’ere  to  come  forth 
and  confess.  The  mandate  w’ent  fur¬ 
ther,  and  stated  that  the  forbidden 
thing — to  read,  to  jiray,  to  call  ujx)!! 
the  name  of  God,  or  Christ — should 
be  uprooted  from  the  land,  even  if  it 
required  the  destruction  of  “  half  the 
l>eople.” 

And  in  this  same  year,  1849,  the 
Christians  of  Madagascar  did  come 
forth.  They  had  been  proscribed, 
scarcely  more  than  ten  years  before, 
as  a  small  and  ]wverless  remnant  of 
misguided  jieople,  suj)ix)sed  to  be 
easily  put  down,  or  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  with  them  all 
trace  of  the  religion  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  exercise.  They  came  forth 
from  their  obscurity  a  host !  One 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
is  stated,  by  their  ow^i;i  accounts,  to 


have  been  tlie  number  of  those  who 
i  acknowledged  having  read  and  prayed. 

Helpless  women,  fathers  of  families, 
j  men  of  rank  and  ]iro|)erty,  mingled 
with  the  iK)or  and  the  outcast,  to 
make  this  noble  confession.  Others, 
in  the  day  of  trial,  cast  in  their  lot 
with  these.  ^lany  more  were  hunted 
out ;  until,  at  last,  the  number  of  de¬ 
linquents  swelled  to  upwards  of  two 
thousand.  AVhat  an  army  to  stiind 
before  4he  judgment-seat  of  God  at 
the  last  great  day,  many  of  them 
having  already  w’on  the  martyr's 
crown ! 

The  transactions  of  this  period,  so 
eventful  to  the  Christians  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  although  in  some  of  their 
asjiects  already  knowm  to  the  public, 
have  been  brought  again  more  vividly 
before  our  notice,  in  consequence  of 
three  visits  recently  ]>aid  by  llev. 
William  Ellis  to  that  island.  During 
his  residence  amongst  the  Malagasy, 
and  while  in  constant  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse  with  many  -who 
w’ere  deeply  and  painfully  interested 
in  the  late  persecutions,  he  w^as  in¬ 
trusted  with  records,  kept  by  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  ])rincipal  events  in 
which,  as  fellow’ -sufferers  in  the  same 
cause,  they  were  im])licated.  From 
their  ow’n  simple,  but  affecting,  state¬ 
ments  w’e  select  the  following  narra¬ 
tive,  told  in  their  own  language  : — 

The  manner  of  ])roceeding  with  the 
cul])rits  was  to  administer  an  oath,  in 
which  was  comprehended  certain 
articles  of  idolatrous  belief ;  and  to 
refuse  to  take  this  oath  w’as  regarded 
as  tantamount  to  refusing  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign.  When  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  therefore,  were  brought  up  for 
examination  before  the  judges,  they 
w’ere  inquired  of  chiefly  with  reference 
to  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
take  this  oath.  After  describing  the 
-  replies  made  to  the  judge  by  one  of  the 
principal  men,  who  answ’ered  faith¬ 
fully  and  firmly,  yet  mildly,  on  every 
point,  the  record  states,  “  And  in 
similar  manner  answered  all  the 
Christians  examined.  And  w’hen  one, 
w’ho  had  kept  aloof,  saw  that  one — a 
t  w’oman — did  not  deny  God,  and  re¬ 
membered  that  to  deny  God  was  fol- 
I  lowed  by  compunction,  he  went  and 
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spoke  as  tlie  others  had  done” — thus 
cnstin"  in  his  lot  with  theirs.  “  And 
when  these  brethren  and  sisters  were 
lK)und,  tlie  hushaml  of  one  of  them, 
wlio  had  heard  their  confession,  came 
and  said  to  them,  ‘  Be  not  afraid  ;  for 
it  is  well,  if  for  that  you  die.’  lie 
was  a  soldier  from  a  distance,  and  not 
of  the  numbeT  of  the  accused.  But  he 
was  then  examined  ;  and  as  he  made 
the  same  avowal,  they  bound  him 
also.  And  they  removed  these  ten 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  made  their 
bands  tight.”  "Jiie  writer  of  the 
journal  then  adds — “  And  at  one 
o’clock  at  night  we  met  together  and 
prayed. 

“  The  next  morning  the  ofticer 
required  Mary,  one  of  the  Christians, 
to  take  the  oath,  and  to  forsake 
prayer  to  Goil.  Then  Mary  said, 

‘  Behold  the  truth,  and  examine  the 
right.  Let  the  truth  be  s|)okcn  by 
us.  Jehovah  is  God ;  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  fJod,  Saviour, 
and  Redeemer.  He  is  able  to  be  that 
to  all  the  world.’  ”  The  judge,  after 
many  other  questions,  as  if  struck 
with  the  ]iower  of  that  faith  which 
he  found  himself  unable  to  shake,  at 
length  exclaimed,  “  We  have  not 
said  that  you  are  g<x)«l,  and  we  have 
not  said  that  you  are  bad  ;  but  leave 
oil'  that  which  is  forbidden.  Will 
you,  or  not  ?”  To  which  Mary  re¬ 
plied,  “1  am  filled  with  the  goodness 
of  God  !  1  cannot  depart  from  God !” 

After  further  assurances  that  the 
religion  of  the  Christians  did  not 
interfere  with  their  loyalty,  but  that, 
against  a  common  enemy,  they  would 
fight  for  their  sovereign  and  their 
country  as  well  as  others,  this  woman 
was  condemned  with  the  rest  and 
taken  to  prison. 

On  the  day  of  execution  the  num- 
l>er  who  had  received  sentence  of 
death  were  subjected  to  the  greatest 
indignity,  being  tied  to  jx)les  and 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders,  amidst 
the  shouting  and  derision  of  the 
jeople ;  only  of  one  woman  it  is 
state<l  that,  “  hehnj  uoJdcy'  she  was 
]>ermitted  to  walk.  When  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  troops,  and  judges,  arrived 
they  read  over  the  names  of  each 
class  of  prisoners,  ajid  statione<l 


round  each  little  party  soldiers  with 
muskets  and  spc‘ars.  And  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  then  delivered,  consign¬ 
ing  some  to  fine  and  confiscation, 
others  to  slaver}',  others  to  prison 
I  and  chains,  some  to  flogging,  and 
eighteen  to  death — four  to  lx;  burned, 
fourteen  to  be  hurled  from  the  rocky 
precipice,  and  afterwards  burned  to 
ashes.  And  the  eighteen  apjointed 
to  die,  as  they  sat  on  the  ground 
surrounded  by  their  friends,  sang  a 
,  hymn. 

“  The  officers  then  took  the  four- 
I  teen,  and,  tying  them  again  by  the 
‘  hands  and  feet  to  long  ])oles,  carried 
them  away  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
and  as  they  went  these  brethren 
])rayed  and  spoke  to  the  people. 

'  And  when  they  came  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  they  cast  them  down,  and 
the  bodies  were  afterwards  dragged 
'  to  the  other  end  of  the  capital  to  be 
I  burned.  And  as  the  four,  who  were 
to  be  burned  alive,  were  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution,  they  also  sang  a 
hymn,  beginning  ‘  When  our  hearts 
are  troubled,’  and  ending  with  ‘  Then 
'  remember  us.’  Thus  they  sang  on 
I  the  road.  And  when  they  came  to 
I  the  place  then  they  burned  them, 

'  each  fixed  betwixt  two  split  si^ears. 

'  And  there  was  a  rainbow'  in  the 
I  heavens  close  to  the  place.  Then 
1  they  sang  a  hymn,  beginning  ‘There 
I  is  a  blessed  land  ;’  that  was  the  hymn 
I  they  sang  after  they  w'ere  in  the  lire. 
Then  they  prayed,  saying,  ‘0,  Je¬ 
hovah,  receive  our  spirits;  for  Thy 
love  to  us  has  caused  this  to  come  to 
us.  And  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.’  ’Thus  they  prayed  as  long 
as  they  had  any  life ;  then  they 
died ;  but  softly^  (jnttly.  Indeed, 
gentle  was  the  going  forth  of  their 
life ;  and  astonished  were  all  the 
I  ]x*ople  around  who  beheld  the  burn- 
'  ing  of  them  there.” 
i  As  already  said,  the  principal 
'  events  connected  with  the  i»ersecu- 
tions  of  the  year  1H49  are  already 
before  the  ]uiblic;  but  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
'  recent  work  on  ^ladagascar,  the 
I  reader  will  find  much  to  give  interest 
j  to  his  previous  acquaintance  with 
these  meek,  enduring  people. 


KEATINO’S  OOnOB  I.0ZEV6£Sh 

important  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  tdF 

1‘  KEATINGS  COUGH  LOZENGES  IN  RELIEVING  PULMONARY 
affections. 

Dawush,  Jan.  14,  1858. 

Sib, — The  very  excellent  properties  of  yonr  Lozenges  induce  me  to  trouble  you 
with  another  Testimonial  on  their  behalf.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been  more  or 
less  Consumptive  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  have  tried  a  great  number  of 
loxenges  to  abate  the  Cough,  but  from  none  have  I  found  such  relief  as  from  yours — 
even  one  of  them  will  check  the  most  violent  attack.  They  are  invaluable,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  them  to  persons  suffering  from  a  Cough  or  Cold  on  the  Chest. 
Pray  make  any  use  of  this  you  please,  if  worth  your  while.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servant,  ABKAHAM  TURNER. 

To  Mb.  Keating. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Box^,  Is.  l§d.,  and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d.  each, 
by  Thomas  Keating,  Chemist,  &;c.,  79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.  Retail  by 
all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medecine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

VINEGAR. 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

CONDY’S  PATENT  PUBE  CONOENTBATED  MALT  VINEGAB. 

Families,  by  using  this  delicious  Vinegar,  insure  purity,  and 
effect  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  See  Report  of  Dr.  Letheby,  Citv  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  Hassall  of  the  “  Lancet  ”  Commission,  and  others.  Sold  by  the  trade,  in 
Bottles,  labelled  and  capsuled.  Wholesale,  63,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge, 
E.C. 

Six-Quart  Sample  sent  free  to  any  Railway,  for  3s.  6d.  8 
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THE  EFFICACY  kw 
RELIEVING  PULMONARY 


THE  NEW  HYMN  BOOK 

Messrs,  ward  and  CO.  beg  to  announce  that  an  enlargement 
of  the  Popular  Tune  Book,  “  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  MUSIC,”  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  appearance  of  the  New  Congregational 
Hjidd  Book. 

27,  Paternoster  Row.  Feb.  I,  1859.  7 


RUPTUEES.~BT  EOYAl  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE'S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effec- 
ylSL  invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a 

steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided  ;  a  soft  band- 
P  ‘  rill  being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
ijJjj  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with 
so  much  ease  ^md  closeuess  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
1^  ^  f  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which 
/Jp  /  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body 
y  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

I  Manufacturer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26s.  fid.,  and  318.  6d.  Postage  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3 Is.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528^d.  Posta^  Is.  8d. — 
’j>t  Office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC  STOCKINOS,  SOCKS,  KNEE-CAPS,  ETC. 


and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  ot  Wl2iAK.iM^o  ana  dW£iL«ij|I\ijr 
'^ilie  LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and 
Expensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  78.  6d.  to  16s. 
Postage,  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MAKUEACTUBEB,  228,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


B1ATTRE8SES  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  WEAR 
HOU.OW  ZN  THE.  MIDDX.E. 

-  i 

Heal  &  son  have  Patented  an  Improvement  in  the  manufactow 
of  Mattresses,  which  prcTents  the  material  felting  into  a  mass,  as  it  does  ia  il 
Mattresses  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

THE  PATENT  MATTRESSES 

are  made  of  the  Tery  best  Wool  and  Horse-hair  only,  are  rather  thicker  than 
and  the  prices  are  bat  a  trifle  higher  than  other  good  Mattresses 


Handsome  brass  jcup  iron  bedsteads.^eal  and  son’s 

Show-Rooms  contain  a  large  assortment  of  Brass  Bedsteads,  suitable  both  for 
Home  use  and  for  Tropical  Climates ;  handsome  Iron  Bedsteads  with  Brass  Mountinm^ 
and  elegantly  JapanncMl;  Plain  Iron  Bedsteads  for  Serrants;  every  descriptioii  of  ' 
Wooden  Bedst^  that  is  manufitctured,  in  Mahogany,  Birch,  Walnut  Tree  Woodi,'{ 
Polished  Deal  and  Japanned,  all  fitted  with  Bedding  and  Furniture  complete,  as  well ' 
as  every  description  of  Bedroom  Furniture. 


lltA  A  UMf  V/RAi  AJMVMWJl 

CONTAINS  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  OF  160  DIFFERENT  ARTIClES 

OF  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  AS  WELL  AS  OFIOO 
BEDSTEADS  AND  PRICES  OF  EVERY 
RIPTION  OF  BEDDING 


